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OR three hundred and fifty years 

f the world has been dreaming of 
ship transit across the American 
isthmus; and the pendulum of favor has 
swung in the choice of routes, through 
long cycles of time, from the river At- 
rato on the east to the Coatzacoalcos on 
the west, pausing now at Panama, again 
at Tehauntepec, to turn back over Nica- 
ragua and to rest finally at the narrowest 
part of the continent, where, as no one 
now doubts, the dream of the old Span- 


ish explorers will find its realization,*, 


and the secret of the strait at last be 
found. 


*See note, following page. 


It would be interesting to trace the 
efforts of the world to solve the problem 
of the isthmus which arose with its dis- 
covery, but space forbids and it must be 
sufficient here to say that the era of real 
progress towards the construction of a 
waterway dates back hardly more than 
a third of a century when General Grant, 
then President of the United States, ap- 
pointed a commission to consider the 
subject of communication by canal be- 
tween the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 

It is true that before that time Spain, 
Holland, France, England and Belgium 
had all made attempts more or less seri- 
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ous to enter upon the work either as 
governments or by associations of their 
citizens; and several of the Spanish- 
American countries, especially those in 
whose territories one of the historic canal 
routes lay, endeavored, after throwing 
off the yoke of Spain, to consider the 
problem for themselves, but no real work 
was accomplished. Indeed, so little was 
known of the difficulties of this huge 
undertaking that an admiral of the Navy 
in reply to a resolution of Congress in 
1866 said, “There does not exist in the 
libraries of the world the means of de- 
termining even approximately the most 
practical route for a ship canal across the 
isthmus.” A canal then as a certainty— 
even a probability—is a very recent thing, 
but not so the attitude of the United 
States towards it when constructed as 
well as towards any other international 
line of transit acress the American isth- 
mus. This attitude is of primary im- 
portance i considering the question of 
military policy. 

During the experimental years which 
preceded the era of progress begun by 
General Grant, the attitude of the United 
States, like that assumed at a later time 
towards concessionaries at Panama and 
at Nicaragua was one of watchful non- 
interference in schemes that had not 
taken form, and in canals that were con- 
structed only on paper. Nevertheless, 
her interest in all plans for crossing the 
isthmus had been clearly announced. As 
early as 1826 this interest was acknowl- 
edged by one of the first acts of the 


*The hope of finding a natural passage- 
way was early abandoned and in 1551 Go- 
mara “urged on Philip II the union of the 
oceans.” See an essay by the present writer, 
published in the Journal of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution, January, 1894. 

The conclusions arrived at therein referred 
to a canal at Nicaragua, then in process of con- 
struction. If they are correctly drawn, how- 
ever, they apply with equal force to any 
American waterway and for this reason are 
quoted here. Since writing the above article 
I have seen no reason to change the views 
therein expressed, indeed, the trend of events 
in recent years has strengthened rather than 
weakened the conclusions then reached. I 


have consequent!y made copious extracts in 
this paper from my earlier article, and desire 
here to give credit once for all to the Journal 
of the Military Service Institution from which 
much of this article is taken verbatim.—G. P. S. 
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newly born Centrai American Republic, 
and in 1839 it wa: unmistakably pro- 
claimed by Mr. Mercer in his report to 
the House of Representatives; but un- 
doubtedly the strongest evidence of the 
early interest of this country in a line of 
transit between the two oceans is found 
in the treaty of 1846 with New Grenada* 
by. which the “United States guaranteed 
positively and efficaciously the perfect 
neutrality of the isthmus.” This, of 
course, was a guarantee of neutrality to 
foreign soil, but its effect was to make 
that soil, should need arise, a part of the 
United States. Since this treaty was 
made forty years ago with a country 
whose name has disappeared from the 
map, many and notable utterances re- 
garding the attitude of the United 
States toward a canal have appeared. 

In discussing the policy of the United 
‘States in regard to the Nicaragua canal 
in the Journal of the Military Institu- 
tion some years ago the writer re- 
marked: The conclusions which would 
appear logically to flow from the nat- 
ural conditions that it has been my en- 
deavor to outline have long ago been 
reached by this government, and the 
policy of the United States has been 
clearly announced in regard to any water 
way that may be constructed across the 
American isthmus. In words as simple 
and perhaps as weighty as those by 
which Mr. Monroe had sixty years be- 
fore caused the nations of Europe to 
halt in their interference with the po- 
litical affairs of this continent, Mr. 
Hayes, in his message to Congress of 
March 8, 1880, said: “The policyy of 
this country is a canal under American 
control. The United States cannot con- 
sent to the surrender of this control to 
any European power, or to any combina- 
tion of European powers. If existing 
treaties between the United States and 
other nations or if the rights of sov- 


*In connection with the Panama Railroad, 
surveys for which were made by Colonel 
Hughes, U. S. Topographical Engineers. 

+The definition of our policy was an- 
nounced at a time when European projects 
at Panama threatened serious complica- 
tions with the United States over the ques- 
tion of the guarantee of the neutrality of 
the waterway and isthmus. 
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eignty or property of other nations 
stand in the way of this policy—a con- 
tingency which is not apprehended— 
suitable steps should be taken by just and 
liberal negotiations to promote and es- 
tablish the American policy on this sub- 
ject, consistently with the rights of the 
nations to be affected by it. 

“The capital invested by corporations 
or citizens of other countries in such an 
enterprise must, in a degree, look for 
protection to one or more of the great 
powers of the world. No European 
power can interfere for such protection 
without adopting measures on this con- 
tinent which the United States would 
deem wholly undesirable. If the protec- 
tion of the United States is relied upon, 
the United States must exercise such 
control as wil! enable this country to 
protect its national interests and main- 
tain the rights of those whose private 
capital is invested in the work.” 

But as the announcement of a prin- 
ciple unsupported by the statesmen of the 
day and unexplained in its scope and 
meaning, may fall far short of an utter- 
ance that will fix the policy of the nation 
—even if the author be a President of the 
United States—the words of Mr. Hayes 
could not now be looked upon as deter- 
mining the attitude of the country 
toward an isthmian canal had they been 
left to stand alone. But such is not the 
case. The doctrine of a canal under 
American control, foreshadowed by Gen- 
eral.Grant, affirmed by Mr. Hayes, and 
reaffirmed hy his successors, has been 
emphasized by statesmen and elaborated 
by secretaries of the United States until 
it should seem that this principle has be- 
come as much a part of our policy as 
the doctrine of Monroe. 

Chief among those who have em- 
phasized it stands Mr: Blaine, who, “in 
letters to Mr. Lowell, then (1881) Min- 
ister to England,” states that the United 
States, in regard to an American canal, 
guarantees positively and efficaciously 
the perfect neutrality of the isthmus and 
of any interoceanic communication that 
may be constructed upon or over it, and 
this guarantee is by the United States 
alone without the reinforcement or as- 
sent of any European power. Further- 
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more, he adds, ‘That in the time of war, 
aside from the defensive use to be made 
of it by the country in which it is con- 
structed,* and by the United States, the 
canal shall be impartially closed against 
the war vessels of all belligerents, and 
that during any war in which the United 
States or her ally may engage, the pass- 
age of armed forces of a hostile nation 
is absolutely inadmissible, and that the 
United States shall take all needful pre- 
cautions to prevent the isthmus transit 
from being used offensively against her 
interests upon the land or sea.” In an- 
other clause of his long letter of-instruc- 
tions Mr. Blaine states that the canal 
shall not be used as a strategic point in 
warfare. 

These are strong utterances of strong 
American men and they indicate clearly 
what American policy regarding a canal 
should be for all time. It is true that 
they were called forth by events that 
have now ceased from troubling and by 
conditions that no longer have a place 
in the policies of the world; but they are 
principles that lie beneath all policies 
and stand as firm as the very hills of the 
isthmus itself. Now the canal will not be 
cut through foreign territory, there will. 
be no weakling nation to protect, no an- 
noying guarantees of neutrality such as 
have sent our ships and marines time 
and again to the itsthmus over some 
petty broil that imperiled American in- 
terests; but there will be an American 
canal dug on American soil by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

If the foregoing utterances are ac- 
cepted as indicating the policy of the 
country in regard to a waterway across 
the isthmus, as it seems they should 
be accepted not only on _ account 
of the high authorities by whom they 
were announced, but on account of 
their essential truth, the future status 
of the canal from a military point 
view is at once established. First 
is announced the principle that the 
perfect neutrality of the canal will be 
guaranteed “positively and efficaciously” 
by the United States alone without the 
reinforcement or assent of any European 

*Referring of course to Columbia and the 


old Panama Canal building under conces- 
sion from that republic. 
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power. This sound utterance should 
become firmly imbedded in American 
policy. We want no European guar- 
antees on this continent, and should 
avoid in our own internal affairs all in- 
ternational agreements, paper promises 
and Hague conferences.* This pro- 
nouncement implies the power to protect 
neutrality as Switzerland protects her 
own, by men and guns; and England that 
of Suez by ships and outposts. A guar- 
antee of neutrality by agreement of the 
great powers who will certainly desire to 
break it should a serious struggle with 
the United States arise, appears striking- 
ly like guarding the sheep fold by a few 
friendly wolves. Have we not now 
enough of that common interest which 
leads to entangling alliances with Eu- 
rope? A glance at the West Indies and 
the East is sufficient answer. 

Without American ships and guns at 
the very gates of the canal itself, it can 
hardly be conceived, for instance, that 
an English or a German battleship in 
time of war would emulate the French 
request the other 
No doubt they would 


at Fontenoy and 
to pass first. 
fight it out like chance met bull dogs, 
and leave their respective countries to 
pay the damages awarded by some 


future conference; and as a conse- 
quence the canal would very likely be 
put out of commission by a sunken ship 


*A writer in one of the great American 
dailies under date of April 4, 1907, in con- 
sidering the question of the closing of the 
Baltic by Denmark, makes the following 
remark: 

“No less patent is it that when the Pan 
ama Canal- is finished the importance of 
such a gate to the Pacific will be more fully 
recognized than it is to-day. By a seizure 
of that waterway a belligerent could bar its 
opponents from commerce with the shores 
of the Pacific, excent by the Suez Canal or 
the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn. 

“In view of these possibilities it would 
seem expedient that at The Hague one of 
the great Powers should propose an inter- 
national agreement providing for the per- 
manent neutralization not only of the Dan- 
ish Sound, which already has been secured, 
but also of the Strait of Dover, the Strait 
of Gibraltar, the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
the straits traversable by vessels bound 
from the Indian Ocean to the China Sea, 
the strait between New Zealand and New 
Guinea, the entrances to the Sea of Japan 
and lastly, the Suez and Panama canals.” 
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or a demolished lock. The value of 
words without guns, or rather of words 
with guns, was well illustrated by Ad- 
miral Dewey after the fall of Manila. 

Second is announced the principle that 
the canal shall be closed to belligerents, 
that is to war vessels, troop ships and 
very possibly those carrying contraband 
of war. The effect of this will be not 
only to avoid danger of injury or ob- 
struction to the canal as pointed out 
above, but to prevent aiding unfairly that 
one of the belligerents which could profit 
most by its use. For instance, the na- 
tion having naval preponderance at the 
outset or at some period of a war, as was 
the case with Japan after the destruction 
of the Russian fleet. This condition im- 
plies, like the first, the actual presence in 
the neighboring seas and on the isthmus 
itself of ships and guns sufficient to 
make the prohibition effective. Without 
these securities a warship or blockade 
runner could no more be stopped than 
could a thief be expected to surrender 
himself by telephone. Third. There is 
announced the principle that the canal 
shall not be used in war offensively 
against the interests of the United States 
on land or on sea. In other words, it shall 
be maintained intact, always open to our- 
selves and closed to enemies, no matter 
who they may be, and shall form an in- 
tegral part of our coast line. This con- 
dition implies protection as adequate for 
the purpose as that given to the most im- 
portant objective open to the enemy’s at- 
tack. The canal may become that ob- 
jective. 

Fourth is announced the principle that 
the canal shall not be used by belligerents 
as a strategic point. This means not 
only that its neutrality must be assured 
by the United States in time of war, but 
that the big stick must be at hand to 
compel a trespasser to move on. 

On the other hand, should the United 
States be at war, the canal must remain 
open for her use and for her use alone. 
In this event it would become probably 
the most important of strategic points to 
our enemy and to ourselves. This 
condition implies that it must be 
defended to the uttermost, and by this 
is meant not merely by a _ navy, 
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no matter how powerful, but by land 
defences, for if we consider a coalition 
of two or more great European 
naval powers, which is by no means 1n- 
probable, or a combination of the fleets 
of England and Japan against the 
United States, which is well nigh incredi- 
ble, it appears that navies would be fight- 
ing navies, and the merest straggler or 
worn-out troop ship destroy (tempo- 
rarily) an unprotected and helpless canal. 

Fifth is announced the principle that 
an isthmian canal is a canal under Ameri- 
can control alone, which means for the 
rest of the world Hands off as entirely 
as if the waterway followed the valley 
of the Mohawk or the Potomac. This 
condition implies protection by American 
men and American guns alone, not only 
in time of war against attack from with- 
out the canal zone, but in time of peace, 
as well as war, against injury or de- 
struction from enemies within the zone. 
That is to say, its adequate police. 

If the doctrine thus announced be ac- 
cepted the United States must be pre- 
pared—as it should be—to exercise full 
control, both civil and military, over the 
Panama Canal at all times and against 
all comers; but before proceeding to the 
best manner of effecting this it becomes 
necessary to consider surrounding stra- 
getic conditions and the characteristics 
of the waterway itself. 

As everybody knows the waters of 
the American sea called the Carib- 
bean, from which the Panama Canal 
leads southward to the Pacific, are 
enclosed by a continent and a chain 
of islands, which make of it a 
western Mediterranean. Like the latter 
sea, it is surrounded by regions of great 
natural fertility, occupied by people 
largely of Latin descent; its climate is 
genial; its shores fertile; and it is placed 
in that central belt of commerce between 
the equator and the north that now finds 
a waterway around the earth except at 
the barrier of the American . isthmus. 
This sea contains magnificent harbors 
and fertile islands; but while it is open 
to one ocean it is closed to the other, as 
was the Mediterranean before the cut- 
ting of Suez. 

In relation to the continents of America, 
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this western sea is so centrally placed 
that it lies midway between the cliffs 
of Cape Horn and the ice-bound shores 
of Greenland; it receives the waters of 
great rivers, and its undeveloped shores, 
still covered by primeval forests, give 
promise by climate and soil to wealth far 
greater than that of the somewhat rocky 
and sterile coasts of the Mediterranean 
itself, where civilization has grown from 
infancy to manhood—perhaps to old 
age. When the Panama Canal shall 
have joined the waters of the oceans, 
the Caribbean will lie at the center of 
the world’s line of trade, and will be the 
meeting place of ships bound for every 
sea. Then, when the forests have been 
cleared from its shores; when communi- 
cations have been established and cities 
built; it may be found that the world’s 
civilization has deserted the older shores, 
and that the ‘center of human life has 
moved westward to the New World. 
There is no intention of weighing 
here, however, the relative commercial 
value of the Panama Canal to the 
United States and to the world at large, 
this subject has been discussed by many 
far abler pens than mine; but it may not 
be amiss to say that figures based upon 
the world’s commercial conditions of to- 
day will be greatly changed when this 
canal is completed and the western coast 
of South and Central America, of Mex- 
ico and of Asia, as well as of the Pacific 
states of our own country, are brought 
into shorter communication by water 
with the world. This consideration it 
is believed justifies, if not now then for 
the future, the claim of the United States 
to a greater commercial interest in the 
canal than that of any other nation. But 
great as this interest, the _ relation 
of the canal to our defence and to our 
safety as a nation is far more consider- 
able. The commercial value of the 
waterway is shared by the world; but 
the strategic value, so far as it relates 
to home protection, concerns only, the 
nations of the western continent and of 
these United States alone is the one 
power which has or is likely to have 
ships that can use it. Let us proceed, 
then, to consider briefly present condi- 
ions in the waters that wash the isthmus. 
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RIBBEAWN 


rena Cays 


THE CARIBBEAN SEA, WHICH, WHEN 


THE PANAMA CANAL SHALL BE FINISHED, WILL 


LIE AT THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD'S LINE OF TRADE. 


From the northern outlet of the 
Panama Canal there extends west- 
ward the unhealthful jungle covered 
coast of Panama, and of the four 
American states bordering the Carib- 
bean Sea, the English dependency 
of Belize and Mexico; and in all this 
long line of coast as far as the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, there are hardly half a 
dozen inhabited places worthy to be 
called towns. Beyond the Rio Grande 
lie the cities of. our own country, com- 
mercially and strategically important 
while eastward in the Gulf the outposts, 
Key West and Tortugas, stretch south 
to within some one thousand miles of the 
outlet of the canal and almost due north 
of it. South of these, again, and thrust 
like a wedge between the coast and 
Panama, lies Cuba, now a _ negli- 
gible quantity, both commercially and 
strategically, unless under the control of 
some European power, which she never 
will be again while this country lasts. 
To the eastward of Cuba lies the troubled 
island of Santo Domingo overweighted 
with its two republics, followed in turn.by 
our new island. possession, Porto Rico, 


flanked by the Virgin group, belonging in 
part to Denmark, in part to England, of 
which St. Thomas is the most important 
and the seat of government of the Dan- 


ish West Indies. Southeast of this group 
stretch the Windward Islands, in which 
are included the pleasant English col- 
onies of St. Kitts and Nevis, whereas 
the other islands are Dutch and 
French. Thence extend the Islands 
of Montserrat and Barbados and 
Antigua, English colonies; while south 
of Antigua lie the French islands of 
Guadeloupe and several smaller groups 
reaching out to the Avis Islet and Do- 
minica, that have been British posses- 
sions for a hundred years, and south of 
these again comes Martinique, French 
for two hundred and fifty years; while 
beyond lie the Windward Islands proper, 
consisting of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the 
Grenadines, Grenada and Bartados, in 
the possession of- England before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Then fol- 
low two other English islands, Tobago 
and Trinidad, which complete the island 


‘chain from Cuba to the Spanish Main. 


Westward from the island of Trini- 
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dad lie the coasts of Venezuela and of 
Columbia, which turns abruptly south- 
ward to the borders of the new Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

Such are the boundaries of the inland 
gulf and sea that wash the northern 
shore of the American zone at 
Panama. On the south lie practically 
unbroken the waters of the wide 
Pacific.* It appears, then, that the 
sea and gulf lying between the United 
States and her strip of canal land are 
enclosed by the territory of nine sov- 
ereign states, of one dependency and 
by a line of islands and smaller islets ex- 
tending east and south, from which the 
flags of four nations of Europe, namely, 
Great Britain, France, Holland and Den- 
mark, float over outposts placed at the 
very door of the passageway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

However, the mere presence of Euro- 
pean powers in the Caribbean does not 
mean a threat to the canal or to the lines 
of communication of the United States 
but these possessions are valuable as 
naval and coaling stations and may 


at any time be made formidable, per- 


haps impregnable. If the lessons of 
history are accepted, and if the 'con- 
flict of material interests is studied, 
it can hardly be doubted that there 
is an ever-present danger of war 
between the United States and one or 
several of the four great countries with 
whom her commercial and political in- 
terests clash. The interests of the 
United States are becoming dominant to 
the extent that the scepter of the world’s 
power appears to be visibly wavering in 
the hands.of Europe. . But who believes 
that it wili fall without a struggle such 
as the world has not seen since the days 
of Rome, and when the struggle comes 
where will be found the Giant of the 
East? When the western world is called 
upon to prove its supremacy it will 
be well that the communications are 
complete and open. To refer again to 
Mr. Hayes’ definition of our policy re- 
garding a canal, uttered at a time when 
European projects at Panama threat- 


*The Galapagos Islands belonging to 
Ecuador are hardly worthv of mention in 
this connection. 
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ened serious complications with the 
United States over the question of the 
guarantee of the neutrality of the water- 
way and isthmus, there may be quoted 
here one other remarkable passage from 
his message to Congress of the year 
1880. In it Mr. Hayes says: “It (a 
canal across the American isthmus) will 
be the great ocean thoroughfare be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific shores, 
and virtually a part of the coast line of 
the United States. Our merely com- 
mercial interest in it is greater than that 
of all other countries, while its relation 
to our power and prosperity as a nation, 
to our means of defence, our unity, 
peace and safety, are matters of para- 
mount concern to the people of the 
United States.” 

The truth of these words ought to be 
evident to us all, but it is probable that 
the apathy with which we as a nation 
have in the past looked upon all mat- 
ters relating to our own safety will long 
prevent their realization. In dealing 
with the navy and with coast defences 
we forget that the United States is by 
nature and by long neglect, now happily 
passing away, one of the most vulnerable 
nations of the world. No great power 
has so vast an extent of home frontier 
exposed to attack, so many important 
cities without adequate defence; and al- 
though we shall never wish, as we may 
never need, to rival in peace the great 
military establishments of Europe, either 
on land or on sea, we must stand pre- 
pared with men, and guns, and ships to 
protect against all comers our coasts, 
our possessions and dependencies, and 
by consequence our lines of communica- 
tion. Of these lines only that at Panama 
is exposed, as the others lie within our 
own territory or on the open sea. Hence 
it follows that in building a canal we 
are opening a dangerous rent in our 
armor of defence through which a fatal 
thrust may come. But so it is in building 
great coast cities; a merchant marine 
or other evidence of civilization, all of 
which invite attack. To be invulner- 
able a country must remain savage. But 
if civilization invites attack it also se- 
cures defence; and such undoubtedly will 
be the effect of a canal and to an extent 
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which it is probably safe to say will 
at least double our defensive strength 
and give us two ships for one. From 
the point of view of this increase of the 
navy alone a canal is a cheap investment 
since an expenditure of (say) one hun- 
dred and fifty million will permanently 
double any existing navy the United 
States may possess. 

The strategic and military values of 
the Panama Canal are so evident as to 
be almost axiomatic, yet even axioms 
must be formulated to be appreciated, 
hence a few rather evident ideas may 
here be given space. While it is, of 
course, undoubted that the Panama 
Canal has an interest for every country 
possessing a foreign trade, it is equally 
true that it is of primary importance, 
either in peace or war, only to the great 
powers by whom its conservation to the 
interests of the United States can be in- 
terrupted. These powers are Great 


Britain, France, Germany, Japan and 
possibly (if in a coalition with the great 
maritime countries) Italy, Russia and 
Spain. 


From the attack of any other 
’ nation of the world the interests of the 
United States are measurably safe. 
From Italy, Russia and Spain danger to 
the canal is too remote to be appre- 
hended, though it is evident that the 
protection of words alone might and 
probably would be disregarded in 
the heat of some war with (say) 
a minor American county in which 
the United States remained neutral. 
So, too, a mere paper guarantee 
would fly away before the blast of a 
frantic struggle betwen Latin-American 
countries; but a violation of neutrality 
guarded by our guns would be an act 
that no minor power would venture to 
perform. A _ struggle between smaller 
nations therefore need not be considered 
in connection with canal protection, for 
should it come the navy can take ample 
cate of the canal. But when war with 
a great naval power, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France or Japan, or a coalition of 
these powers, shall arise, the case will be 
different ; then the navy may be forced to 
assume the offensive in far distant seas 
and the canal be left to defend itself by 
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the aid of such improvised ships as can 
be supplied. 

The power to multiply her ships is un- 
doubtedly the first and greatest value to 
the United States of a canal; but there 
are many other military considerations 
worthy of note. For instance, if inva- 
sion of this country,* either directly or 
through a neighbor north or south, were 
threatened by one or several of the great 
powers which can rapidly mobilize 
armies and possess fleets of fast mer- 
chant transports that could be off our 
shores long before a ship on the Cali- 
fornia coast could round South America, 
or an Atlantic fleet reach the Pacific un- 
der present conditions, a short cut 
through Panama might very well save 
us from disaster, unless indeed we are 
prepared to build two navies, one for the 
Atlantic and one for the Pacific and each 
of which shall be able to defend our 
coasts against all comers. 

Evidently a canal gives to the defence 
of our coast all the advantage that is to 
be derived from manceuvring on interior 
lines, and gives in addition a naval aud 
coaling station on the road of ships 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

But beside the cardinal advantage con- 
ferred, which is the power to arrive first 
with the most guns, the construction of 
the canal will give many smaller military 
advantages, as for instance, the trans- 
port of troops and supplies when trans- 
continental railroads are pressed beyond 
their capacity; this indeed is a very im- 
portant advantage, should attack come 
from the west, for we have only to recall 
the difficulties developed at Tampa dur- 
ing the war with Spain to realize the 
limitations of railway transport. Indeed 
in any concentration of troops on the 
Pacific coast, with the necessary wagons, 
guns, munitions, tentage, ammunition 
and animals, it is very probable that the 
railroads would fail utterly; and if it 
should become necessary to throw a 
heavy force into the Philippines a canal 
would be so great an advantage as to be 
almost beyond the power to measure be- 
forehand. It would open a way for 


*A contingency, by the way, that verges 
on the absurd when we recall the Spanish 
Armada and Napoleon. 
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the transportation of very heavy 
ordnance, bulky supplies and _ ser- 
vice ammunition from the great manu- 
factories of the East ;and for the despatch 
of torpedo planters and destroyers and 
other small craft that could with diffi- 
culty make the longer voyage through 
the straits; and perhaps, too, of very 
heavy coast defence vessels with small 
coal capacity that might find it imprac- 
ticable on this account to pass around 
South. America. 

But the best defence is often the attack 
and it is worth while to recall here the 
power which this canal will give to the 
United States to deliver a blow either 
to the west or to the east of her coasts. 
A brief statement of distances is suf- 
ficient to emphasize this most important 
consideration affecting the Panama 
Canal. 

From New York to San Francisco the 
steaming distance via the Straits of Ma- 
gellan is reckoned at 13,107 nautical 
miles ; from New York to Colon as 1,972 
nautical miles, and from Panama to San 
Francisco as 3,773 nautical miles. The 
length of the canal is 49 statute miles. 
Hence the actual distance from New 
York to San Francisco via Panama is 
6,704 statute miles, and the saving of 
distance..by.cantal 8,478 statute miles. 
Distances here are reckoned from New 
York for convenience merely ; for should 
occasion arise for the transport of troops 
and material to the Pacific coast, New 
York would not be selected as a port of 
departure, or if it were merely as one of 
several. It is highly improbable that a 
second mistake like that of 1898 would 
be made; on the contrary, concentra- 
tion would be effected at several points 
of the coast instead of one, and prob- 
ably Norfolk, Charleston, Tampa, Pensa- 
cola and New Orleans would be selected. 
Taking the latter point as an origin of 
distance, we may reckon the distance 
to San Francisco as (about) 5,700 nauti- 
cal miles. 

Again, from Colon to Liverpool is 
4.545 nautical miles; whereas from San 
Francisco to the isthmus is but 3,773 
nautical miles; from Panama to Yoko- 
hama is 8,090 miles. But almost midway 
between Yokohama and Panama lies 
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Honolulu. Similarly from Panama to 
Manila (via Honolulu) the distance is 
about 9,100 miles, and again Honolulu 
is approximately the half-way station. 
Probably the most interesting point in 
connection with these geographical con- 
siderations is the position of Honolulu 
as regards Panama, San Francisco and 
the coasts of Asia and Australia. It 
lies 2,098 miles from San Francisco, and 
2,339 miles from Victoria to the 
eastward; whereas to the west 3,379 
miles away lies Yokohama; 4,858 miles 
away Hong Kong; and Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, 4,270 miles away ; while from Hon- 
olulu, Panama is 4,711 miles distant. A 
brief consideration of the geographical 
location of Honolulu, placed as it is at 
about equal distances from the Asiatic 
coast, Australia and Panama, but only 
half that distance from its supporting 
base, San Francisco, at once shows the 
strategic value of the Hawaiian Islands 
as a part of our territory and the wis- 
dom of their acquisition, It seems that 
a second Bermuda will some day arise 
there, but a Bermuda belonging to 
ourselves which will become a pow- 
erful defence and not a formidable 
menace. Who can doubt that these 
islands will be our strongest naval 
station and most valuable outpost in the 
Pacific ? 

But to return briefly to consider- 
ations of offense. Not only will the 
canal bring within easy reach of our 
ships and troops any minor country of 
this continent that may see fit to show 
hostility to ourselves, but it will bring 
within reach of our cruisers the merchant 
fleets of Europe that under present con- 
ditions may continue undisturbed to reap 
a rich harvest along the coasts of South 
America from Chile to Panama, since in 
war these coasts are now almost beyond 
our reach. 

In addition, with the power to throw a 
preponderating force on either seaboard, 
it is evident that the United States can- 
not only protect her own coasts effec- 
tively, but will be enabled so to concen- 
trate her naval power as to threaten 
any point from the western coast of 
Europe to the eastern coast of Asia, and 
to meet with all her strength a fleet in 
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either ocean; or perhaps in detail fleets 
in both oceans; and without too greatly 
exposing her own coasts, threaten at- 
tack on important points, and thus divert 
a part of the enemy’s fleets to the defence 
of exposed stations, and sweep merchant 
supply ships from the sea. This latter 
consideration in a long war with an 
island enemy is an important one, since 
the result of it would no doubt be to 
bring disaster upon a country dependent 
for its food supply on distant regions. 
There is no need here to refer to priva- 
teering—a strong weapon against com- 
merce—that may probably again be used 
in a desperate war. At any rate, the 
United States has never relinquished the 
right to its use. 

The main strategic condition affecting 
the canal then is that by means of it our 
fleets will be transferred from the Pa- 
cific ports to those of the Atlantic with 
eighty-five hundred miles less steaming 
than is now the case, and the smaller 
navy may be concentrated at a point 
threatened by foreign attack before the 
blow can be delivered, an impossibility 
with eighty-five hundred miles of sea 
travel along coasts where coal can per- 
haps not be obtained in war, added to 
the six thousand seven hundred miles of 
steaming between New York and San 
Francisco necessary even when the canal 
is constructed. 

What has been said regarding protec- 
tion to the Panama Canal applies, of 
course, only to those grave dangers that 
will arise in the event of a serious war; 
for no doubt the safety of so great a work 
against harmful interference and injury 
will under ordinary conditions of civil- 
ized warfare be sufficiently assured by 
that moral law which in recent times ap- 
pears to prevent civilized nations from 
destroying the great works of peace use- 
ful to mankind, we have seen a paper 
guarantee of neutrality fairly effect- 
ive for more than half a_ cen- 
tury at Panama, but even there this 
neutrality has at times been reinforced 
by ships and marines of the United 
States. We have also seen a mere as- 
surance that the sphere of opera- 
tions should not be extended to the canal 
sufficient at Suez to prevent interference 
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with the world’s traffic there, even when 
this canal lay within the territory of one 
of the belligerents. But the Panama 
railroad has never invited attack or seiz- 
ure from without as a waterway does; 
and behind the mild assurance of ex- 
emption for the Suez Canal have stood 
the guns of the British fleet and the land 
defences on the route to India. 

We do not defend against usual con- 
ditions, but against the unusual, that is, 
against the possibilities which lie be- 
yond the probabilities; otherwise we 
should not spend millions in protecting 
our harbors against attack the chance of 
which is at least remote. We spend our 
millions to prevent attack; and to defeat 
it should it come;-and in building de- 
fences, which if perfect, will never be 
used; indeed, their very existence pre- 
cludes their employment. But that is not 
an argument against the construction of 
defences, for if they did not exist they 
would surely be needed and that at a 
time when they could not be installed. 

It remains to briefly consider the de- 
fence of the canal itself. Dangers to 
which the canal at Panama is exposed 
are of two kinds: First, that which 
comes from without; and, second, that 
which comes from within and is due to 
location and the character of the 
inhabitants of the neighboring re- 
gions. As to the first danger enough 
has been said concerning the prob- 
able attitude of civilized nations, 
but it must not be forgotten that the 
enemies of a canal may not be great 
powers controlled by a moral sense of re- 
sponsibility to the world and to them- 
selves, but may be one or more of those 
semi-barbaric nations which are con- 
trolled by no moral sense whatever. We 
have had sufficient experience with these 
countries of late years to know that they 
are not scrupulous in warfare, and so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
have little dread, indeed little respect for 
the distant power of this country un- 
supported by actual and visible force in 
the shape of men and guns. As to the 
second consideration, it is probably no 
injustice to our neighbors on the south 
to say that if engaged in a broil amongst 
themselves or with the little Republic of 
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Panama, they might destroy the canal 
over night in order to prevent a gunboat 
or a canoe from passing through it; or 
if inflamed with wrath against the United 
States or by a mere desire to destroy 
might injure the canal seriously and dis- 
appear into the forests. Against attack 
from the seas without, fortifications must 
be placed at the extremities of the canal. 
Again attack from the land within, a 
strong police force must be maintained. 

The Panama Canal may be consid- 
ered as extending from the forty-foot 
sounding at sea off Colon, a distance of 
forty-nine miles, to the island of Perico 
in the Pacific. From the north the ex- 
cavation continues at sea level a distance 
of some seven and one-half miles to the 
great dam and locks at Gatun, lying 
about two and one-half miles from the 
shore of Limon Bay; running thence 
through the lake formed by the damming 
of the Chagres river to a second lock, 
Pedro Miguel, about thirty-two and one- 
half miles from Gatun. Thence the canal 
continues some five miles to the Sosa 
Locks, which lie on the shore of the Bay 
of Panama and some four miles from the 
island of Perico. The vulnerable points 
of the canal, its locks and dam, are there- 
fore Gatun, San Miguel and Sosa. Of 
these the first and last alone are in dan- 
ger of attack from the sea. It appears 
evident from this that permanent fortifi- 
cations must be placed in such positions 
as shall protect Gatun and Sosa. from 
hostile ships. On the Atlantic this pro- 
tection may be afforded by fortifica- 
tions placed on the hills extending in a 
semi-circle south of Colon from the 
Cerro Santa Rita on the west, by the 
Sierra Mindi and Monkev Hill, to the 
heights about the Coco Solo on the east. 
On the Pacific, on account of the location 
of the Sosa Locks, it appears that 
the permanent defences of the outlet 
must be placed at the islands of Perico, 
Flamenco, and Naos, though no doubt in- 
terior works would occupy the heights 
east and west of the Sosa Locks. 

The zone of United States territory at 
Panama is unfortunately but ten miles 
wide, leaving without our limits at least 
one magnificent harbor that should be- 
long to us as the owners of the canal. 
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That is the Chiriqui Lagoon, which, 
if lying in United States territory, would 
probably be selected for the great naval 
station of the south. But even if this fine 
harbor belonged to the United States, the 
necessity for guns and forts at the outlets 
of the canal would still be obvious. 

The interior protection of the canal 
will no doubt be effected by troops sta- 
tioned at the vital points if needed, or 
habitually at some central garrison from 
which necessary patrols or guards may 
be detached. Given powerful bat- 
teries at the outlets, the defence of the 
canal becomes a simple matter, since 
flank attack in force from either east or 
west is practically out of the question. 
Harm to the canal will hardly be antici- 
pated in ordinary times, since the natives 
of the surrounding and accessible terri- 
tory are mostly Indians who are friendly 
as a whole to the United States, but less 
so to the Central and South American 
peoples and offer therefore a very good 
buffer against a raid or small attack from 
the east. On the west stands the staunch 
little republic of Costa Rica, well gov- 
erned and friendly to the United States. 
In addition to garrisons of our troops at 
the fortifications on the coasts, and prob- 
ably a central or general military bar- 
racks, there may very well be established 
in time of need a patrol of small steamers 
provided with machine guns. 

Such, briefly, are the military and po- 
litical conditions awaiting the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal as the writer 
sees them. If they have been clearly and 
correctly stated it should seem that the 
United States will insist upon treating 
this waterway as part of her own coast 
line and will look upon it as upon any 
other line of transit she may control. 
Open during. peace to the whole world, 
to armed forces by courtesy as well as to 
peaceful trade; but in time of war closed 
to the fighting ships of belligerents un- 
less the United States is one of them. 
But in event of war to which the United 
States is a party absolutely American, 
and as much under our protection as the 
Capitol itself. 

Enough, perhaps too much, has been 
said regarding control of this waterway 
when constructed, yet in conclusion it 
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may be worth while to recall that the 
United States has heretofore been sin- 
gularly alone in her relation to the rest 
of the world. She has never sought 
allies and may probably never seek them. 
lor years, perhaps for all time, there 
will be no great maritime power on this 
continent except herself; hence she can 
look to no strong friendly hand to help 
in time of need; and in the event of a 
great war, it is probable that the best 
she can hope for from Europe will be 
neutrality. Our coasts, therefore, must 
be prepared to defend themselves, and 
our navy must be prepared to hold its 
own against all comers, and must be 
strengthened by land defences, by coaling 
stations, by naval outposts and by the 
canal, as well as by ships. The political 
conditions existing in the Caribbean Sea 
and on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts to 
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the north and south ; our probable numer- 
ical inferiority in ships against a coali- 
tion ; our need of concentration whenever 
concentration shall be necessary; or of 
dispersion if need be to attack widely 
scattered objectives, indicate the folly of 
tying the navy to home or canal defence ; 
and should seem to indicate also that 
floating batteries alone must not be relied 
upon to secure the safety of the water- 
way. When the Panama Canal is built its 
zone will become the most important sec- 
tion of the American coast line; it will 
grow into a_ great coaling and 
naval station; the interior basin will 
probably be lined with dock yards 
and repair shops; the cottages of work- 
men and the barracks of soldiers or po- 
lice will strew the way across the isth- 
mus. The defence of this zone must be 
absolute. 
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HE ENGINEER CORPS of the 
a army is identical in its official 
origin with the U. S.. Military 
Academy. An act of Congress of 
March 16, 1802, authorized the President 
to organize and establish a Corps of En- 
gineers, and provided “That the said 
corps, when so organized, shall be sta- 
tioned at West Point, in the State of 
New York, and shall constitute a Mili- 
tary Academy.” The control and direc- 


tion of the Military Academy remained 
with the Corps of Engineers until 1866. 
The graduates of this period were tested 
in the War with Mexico and in the Civil 
War. 

The Military Academy languished as 
such until after the War of 1812-15. 
About the close of this war its scope 
was enlarged so as to make it available 
for the education of officers for the 
army at large, but the principal impetus 
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in its growth, was the appointment ot 
Major Thayer, Corps of Engineers, as 
superintendent in 1817. The history of 
the development of the Corps of En- 
gineers is inseparably linked with that of 
the Military Academy. 

Under the superintendency of Major 
Thayer the work at the Military Acad- 
emy was systematized, the course of 
study greatly enlarged, and the grada- 
tion of the classes in a standing of “gen- 
eral merit” inaugurated. The custom 
of assigning the graduates of highest 
standing to the Corps of Engineers was 
immediately established, and has been so 
steadily adhered to that since 1818 the 
first class graduated in order of merit, 
there have been but seven classes from 
which the highest graduate was not as- 
signed to the Engineer Corps on gradu- 
ation, or transferred to it shortly after- 
ward. The number assigned yearly has 


varied with the number of existing va- 
cancies in the authorized strength of the 
corps, but with rare exceptions those as- 
signed have been highest in ‘graduation 
standing in,their respective classes. 
When the Military Academy was es- 


tablished President Jefferson contem- 
plated that it should furnish engineers 
for civil as well as military purposes, a 
possible excuse for it at a time when 
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any increase in the military establish- 
ment was regarded with disfavor. 

When finally established on, a -firm 
footing and with’ an adequate Course of 
instruction by Major Thayer, the Mil:- 
tary Academy became the only engineer- 
ing school in the United States, and un- 
til 1847 had but a single and at that 
time inferior rival in this field—the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. It is there- 
fore not remarkable that the names of 
graduates, and especially those of the En- 
gineer Corps, should be associated with 
many of the great engineering undertak- 
ings of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, both public and private. 

The Corps of Engineers was created, 
as has been stated, in 1802. In 1813 was 
added a co-ordinate branch of the service, 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
and the two branches of the engineer 
service were maintained as separate or- 
ganizations until 1863, when they were 
merged by act of Congress under the 
name of the Corps of Engineers. Dur- 
ing their separate existence there was 
not a clear and definite division of their 
duties, and we find much work under the 
supervision of boards comprising mem- 
bers from both branches. 

The accumulation of duties by the 
Corps of Engineers has been a gradual 
process. 
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Except from 1821 to 1846 there have 
always been engineer troops as a part of 
the regular army, and the command and 
training of these troops has been a duty 
of engineer officers. 

The first engineering work of con- 
struction undertaken by the government 
was the building of seacoast fortifica- 
tions, including the surveys for their 
sites. This work naturally fell under 
the supervision of the Engineer Corps. 
When a general scheme for seacoast de- 
fense became desirable, a Board of En- 
gineers for Seacoast Fortifications was 
created in 1816, and has been continued 
to the present time. 

In 1824, an act of Congress author- 
ized surveys, plans and estimates for 
canals and roads for military and com- 
mercial purposes, and authorized the em- 
ployment of engineer officers on this 
work. This was the beginning of the 
river and harbor work which has since 
been continued under charge of the En- 
gineer Corps and has now become one 
of its most important duties. The Board 
of Engineers for Internal Improvements 
was appointed as a result of this act of 
Congress, and was continued for some 
years in charge of the general projects 
for this class of work. Since 1832 its 
functions have been performed by special 
boards appointed for the consideration 
of projects for improvements for which 
Congress has made appropriations. 

One of the early and urgent require- 
ments of the government was the execu- 
tion of extensive and accurate surveys, 
especially for the delineation of the 
boundaries of its territory. While en- 
gaged on work of this character in 1834, 
Captain Talcott invented the zenith tele- 
scope and devised the method of making 
observations with it for the determina- 
tion of latitude. This method, now 
known as Talcott’s Method, is described 
in all works on practical astronomy, and 
is the most accurate practical method of 
determining latitude. 

The Lake Survey, begun in 1841 and 
practically completed in 1885 at a-total 
cost of about $3,000,000, was principally 
under charge of General Comstock. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey was reorgan- 
ized and brought to a high degree of ef- 
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ficiency by Dallas Bache, graduated and 
assigned to the engineers in 1825. He 
resigned and some years later became 
superintendent of the survey, which po- 
sition he held from 1843 until his death 
in 1867. 

These two surveys, together with the 
six great international boundary surveys 
and the Wheeler Survey west of the 
1ooth meridian, are the monumental 
works of this class executed by the Corps 
of Engineers. Many others, such as the 
surveys of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, have been made and were in 
themselves works of great magnitude. 
Neither in methods nor in accuracy do 
they suffer by comparison with any other 
like surveys ever made. 

An act of Congress added the con- 
struction of lighthouses to the duties of 
the Corps of Engineers in 1851. This 


work had actually been done under the 
supervision of the corps for twenty years 
before that time. 

From a modest beginning of sixteen 
officers and four cadets in 1802, the two 
branches of the engineer corps were 
gradually increased by successive ad- 


ditions to a total of 79 officers and 100 
enlisted men in 1861, and further in- 
creased to 105 officers and a battalion of 
engineer troops in 1863 when the two 
branches of the corps were merged. 

It was natural that during the period 
prior to 1850 serious inroads should 
have been made in the engineers by 
resignations to accept civil employment. 
For instance, of those assigned to the 
Engineer Corps from the first twenty 
classes beginning with 1818, twenty-one 
out of a total of fifty-eight resigned. 

This condition was true not only of 
the engineers, but also of the entire body 
of graduates, a contributory cause being 
the fact that at that time no provision 
had een made for retirement with re- 
duced pay on account of age or disabil- 
ity. Officers were permitted to engage 
in civil work while retaining their com- 
missions in the army. In this manner 
many became conriected with outside en- 
gineering undertakings, especially the 
construction and operation of railroads. 

Among the engineer officers who be- 
came prominent in this way were W. G. 
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McNeill, one of the most celebrated rail- 
road engineers of his day, and T. 5. 
Brown, who resigned and a few years 
later accepted a position as consulting 
engineer of the St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow Railroad under the Russian govern- 
ment. 

More recent examples of the employ- 
ment of officers resigned from the Corps 
of Engineers in civil positions of respon- 
sibility are F. V. Greene, who became 
President of the Barber Asphalt Com- 
pany; the late Eugene Griffin, who be- 
came Vice-President of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and who was largely in- 
strumental in the development of electric 
propulsion for street railways; and C. E. 
Gillette, who resigned to accept a po- 
sition in charge of the filtration plant of 
the city of Philadelphia. Others might 
be mentioned, but these are illustrative. 

There are two examples in recent 
times of engineer officers loaned to mu- 
nicipalities for engineering duty. Gener- 
al Ludlow was for three years in charge 
of the water supply of Philadelphia, and 
Colonel Symons is now on leave of ab- 
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sence from the corps and employed by 
the State of New York in charge of the 
enlargement and reconstruction of the 
Erie Canal. 

Among the retired officers of engineers 
who have been employed in responsible 
civil positions are General Raymond, 
consulting engineer to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; General Bingham, Police 
Commissioner of the City of New York, 
and General Abbot, whose name is inti- 
mately associated with the Panama Ca- 
nal, being at one time employed as a 
member of an international Board of 
Consulting Engineers by the New 
French Panama Canal Company. 

General Abbot is an officer who de- 
serves more than a mere passing men- 
tion in any record of the work of the 
Corps of Engineers. Graduated from 
the Military Academy and assigned to 
the engineers in 1854, he became a Col- 
onel of Volunteer Artillery in 1863, and 
was brevetted Major General of Volun- 
teers and Brigadier General of the Reg- 
ular Army for his war services. In com- 
mand of the entire siege artillery of the 
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armies operating against Richmond dur- 
ing the last year of the Civil War, he 
proved the usefulness of mortars in field 


. and siege operations, and became their . 


earnest advocaté for use in seacoast de- 
fense. In this field he was twenty-five 
years ahead of his time. For many years 
in command of the Engineer School of 
Application, he devised and developed 
the system of submarine mines, and be- 
came one of the foremost authorities of 
the world on all matters pertaining to 
seacoast defense. Still active at the age 
of 76, his name is known to the engi- 
neering profession the world over. 

The services of engineer officers have 
not been confined to peaceful callings. 
Their services in time of war may be 
judged by mentioning a few names: Mc- 
Clellan, Lee, and G. W. Smith in the 
Mexican War; McPherson, Meade, 
Wright, Newton, Humphreys, Warren, 
Halleck, J. H. Wilson, Gillmore, Lee, 
and Beauregard in the Civil War. 

Engineer duties in time of war com- 
prise reconnoitering and surveying for 
military purposes, including the laying 
out of camps; selection of sites and prep- 
aration of plans for military defenses; 
planning and superintending of defens- 
ive or offensive works for troops in the 
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field; examination of routes of com- 
munication for supplies and military 
movements; construction and repair of 
military.- roads, .railroads,. and bridges; 
and military demolitions. To these may 
be added staff duties, and, when ordered 
by the President, the command of troops 
and armies in the field. 

It has been seen how the corps ac- 
quired the duties of constructing sea- 
coast fortifications, superintending in- 
ternal improvements, making surveys, 
and building lighthouses. Supervision of 
the construction of important public 
buildings has usually been confided to 
the engineers. Among these are the old 
Cadet Barracks at West Point, the Cap- 
itol, General Post Office, Washington 
Monument, Congressional Library, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and other build- 
ings in Washington, besides custom 
houses and like buildings elsewhere. 

The duties of Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds in Washington 
were given to the corps in 1867. The 
office of Engineer Commisioner of the 
District of Columbia was created in 
1874, to be filled by an engineer officer, 
and many other special works have been 
assigned from time to time. 

The Civil War brought into promi- 
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nence the submarine mine as an engine 
of warfare. All of the experimental 
work in connection with the development 
of the system was done at the Engineer 
School of Apptication, and the service 
of the submarine mines was an engineer 
duty until a few years ago, when it was 
transferred to the artillery as being more 
intimately connected with the service of 
coast defense than with the duties of the 
Engineer Corps. 

The principal works of river and har- 
bor improvement that have been exe- 
cuted under the supervision of the corps 
are,—the improvement of the. Mississip- 
pi River, including the construction of 
levees, which has been of great benefit 
to the Mississippi Valley both commer- 
cially and through the protection of 
many thousands of acres of valuable land 
from submergence by floods; the im- 
provement of the Ohio River and _ its 
tributaries, which is the greatest river 
improvement by the system of movable 
dams in the world, and which furnishes a 
direct and cheap route of transportation 
between the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and all points in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys; the im- 
provement of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, including many harbors and trib- 
utary rivers, and especially the Soo Ca- 
nal between Lakes Superior and Huron, 
the latter of great importance in the de- 
velopment of the copper and iron mines 
of the Lake Superior region, and today 
carrying a tonnage three times that of 
the Suez Canal; and last but not least, 
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the improvement of harbors of the sea- 
coast cities and their tributary rivers, of 
vast benefit to foreign and coast-wise 
commerce. The latter class of improve- 
ments includes deepening the entrance 
channels to Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilming- 


ton, Mobile, and many other cities, and 


especially the jetty construction for deep- 
ening the channels of. Charleston and 
Galveston. These improvements have 
opened all of these harbors to heavy 
draft, ocean-going vessels. 

The diversity, magnitude, and im- 
portance of the work of the Engineer 
Corps have been sufficiently indicated by 
the foregoing. Its execution has been 
marked by engineering skill and honest 
administration. If but two of the many 
names borne on the list of officers of the 
Corps of Engineers since its origin could 
be blotted out, the record would be with- 
out stain. 

The present authorized strength of the 
corps as fixed by Act of Congress in 
1904, is one brigadier general and Chief 
of Engineers, ten colonels, sixteen lieu- 
tenant colonels, thirty-two majors, forty- 
three captains, forty-three first lieuten- 
ants, and forty-three second lieutenants, 
a total of one hundred and eighty-eight 
officers, and three battalions of engineer 
troops. The present commissioned 
strength of the corps is one hundred and 
sixty-nine officers, there being nineteen 
vacancies in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant. 

The present Chief of Engineers is 
Brigadier General Alexander Macken- 
zie, a graduate of the Military Academy 
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of the class of 1864, who has held the 
office for over three years and has still 
more than a year to serve before retir- 


ing for age. He is in command of the 
Corps of Engineers and in charge of the 
Engineer Department, in addition to be- 
ing a member of various important 
boards and commissions. 

Many officers of the corps serve on 
duty of a military nature. This duty in- 
cludes staff positions, general staff offi- 
cers, duty with engineer troops, at the 
Engineer School of Application, as in- 
structors at the Military Academy, as 
instructors and student officers at the In- 
fantry and Cavalry School and Staff Gol- 
lege, the total number on these classes of 
duty being at present 84. It is thus seen 
that half of the entire strength of the 
corps is employed on purely military 
duty. 

For the execution of the works of civil 
engineering under charge of the Engi- 
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neer Department, the United States is 
primarily divided into six geographical 
Engineer Divisions, — the Eastern, 
Southeast, Gulf, Central, Northwest, and 
Pacific Divisions, with headquarters re- 
spectively at New York, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Each of these divisions is in charge 
of an engineer officer of high rank, who 
exercises a general supervision over the 
engineering work within the geographi- 
cal limits of his division. 

These divisions are further subdivided 
into Engineer Districts, each in charge 
of an engineer officer. If the district is 
an important one, the District Engineer 
Officer may have one or more of the 
junior engineer officers on duty under 
his orders as assistants. These engineer 
districts are also geographical, and the 
officer in charge supervises all of the 
government engineering work of the 
kinds heretofore mentioned that are 
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prosecuted within the limits of his dis- 
trict. 

The United States is further divided 
into a number of Lighthouse Districts, 
not coincident with the engineer dis- 
tricts. To each Lighthouse District is 
assigned an engineer officer as Light- 
house Engineer. He is generally one of 
the officers in charge of an engineer dis- 
trict wholly or partly included in the 
Lighthouse District. In some of the 
larger and more important Lighthouse 
Districts, the officer assigned as Light- 
house Engineer has no other duties to 
perform. 

Thus an engineer officer may be as- 
signed to one of the seacoast Engineer 
. Districts, and under his charge may be 
the construction of seacoast fortifica- 
tions, including the electric plant for 
light and power, the improvement of the 
harbor, the improvement of the naviga- 
ble rivers within his district, and the con- 
struction and repair of the lighthouses 
on a long stretch of the coast, not to 
mention such minor duties as the super- 
vision of the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters and the removal of 
wrecks. 

Such is the generous provision against 
the ennui incident to idleness that our 
government makes for its engineer offi- 
cers. 

As far as may be practicable, the sta- 
tion of every engineer officer is changed 
at intervals of four years. From such a 
district as has been described, an officer 
may be transferred to one where his 
chief duty may be the construction, re- 
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pair, and operation of the locks and 
dams necessary for the canalization of a 
river, to the levee and channel improve- | 
ment work of one of the Mississippi Dis- 
tricts, to the river and harbor work of 
one of the Lake Districts, to duty with 
engineer troops, or possibly to duty in 
the Philippines in charge of fortification 
of harbor work where the climatic and 
labor conditions make new engineering 
problems. This lends a delightful va- 
riety of occupations which is a further 
provision against ennui. At the examina- 
tions for promotion, officers of engineers 
are subject to inquiry into their knowl- 
edge over the wide range of their du- 
ties, and to an investigation of the man- 
ner in which they have performed the 
duties that have been entrusted to them. 

This leads to the subject of how the 
engineer officers acquire this knowledge. 
In the first place, the method of selec- 
tion of officers for assignment to the 
corps is such as to insure diligence and 
aptitude in study. All officers at present 
in the Corps of Engineers are graduates 
of high standing at West Point. 

To the course of instruction at the 
Military Academy is added a two years’ 
course of theoretical and practical in- 
struction at the Engineer School of Ap- 
plication at Washington Barracks, D. C. 
Usually a tour of duty with engineer 
troops comes to the young officer at 
about the same time. 

Equipped with a theoretical knowl- 
edge of civil engineering, he is ordered 
to duty as assistant in an Engineer Dis- 
trict, where he learns under the super- 
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vision of an older and more experienced 
officer the civil duties of the corps in a 
practical way. Thus in the course of 
from five to ten years after graduation 
from the Military Academy, he becomes 
equipped with the knowledge and expe- 
rience necessary to enable him to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of a dis- 
trict of his own. Even then, his work 
is under the supervision of the Division 
Engineer, who passes upon all engineer- 
ing projects for work within his divis- 
ion. If the project is for work of great 
importance, it is usually prepared by a 
board of officers of suitable rank and ex- 
perience and including the officer under 
whose charge the work is to be done. 
The project thus drawn up may be re- 
ferred to the Board of Engineers, which 
is the final authority of the corps on mat- 
ters pertaining to civil engineering. 


Minor’s Lepce 
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Such in brief is the history of the 
Corps of Engineers and a description of 
its work and methods. 

In the past there has been expended 
on public improvements under the super- 
vision of the corps a total of about $600,- 
000,000. The record in this expenditure 
has been such that enlarged duties and 
greater responsibilities have been contin- 
ually added, the latest being the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, the 
greatest engineering undertaking of the 
age. The officers who have been hon- 
ored by selection in principal charge of 
the work are Lieutenant Colonel Goe- 
thals and Majors Gaillard and Sibert. 

The Corps of Engineers is not the 
creation of a day. To its keeping is com- 
mitted the honorable record of a century 
marked by the faithful execution of re- 
sponsible duties. 


Lieut Srarion, 


MASSACHUSETTS, THE WorK oF 
Corps or ENGINEERS. 





USE OF VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS 
IN WAR 


Paper Read Before Convention of Interstate National Guard 
Association at Columbia, S. C. 


BY 


CAPTAIN G. P. HOWELL 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


HE object of this paper is to make 
a. the Organized Militia acquainted 
with the engineer soldiers in the 
United States service and to point out a 
method whereby the militia may in some 
way prepare itself for Engineer duties. 
The experience gained in the Spanish- 
American War will be used as a guide: 
From this experience the present organ- 
ized militia has been formed and the pres- 
ent organization of the regular army has 
been made. Among the people in the 
country there is a vast ignorance about 
Engineer soldiers and many have never 
heard of their existence. That there are 
officers of the Corps of Engineers station- 
ed in cities and engaged upon dredging 
out harbors, constructing fortifications 
and such work, and never wearing uni- 
form is known to most people, especially 
those dwelling on the seaboard or the 
great interior rivers, but it comes as a 
great revelation that these same officers 
are liable to be sent to serve with troops, 
with Engineer companies, and perform 
the routine of duties that they have per- 
haps seen at an artillery or infantry post, 
or read about in the military novels. 
Such ignorance of course does not per- 
tain to the members of the organized 
militia, especially as their experience in 
encampments since the passage of the 
Dick bill has showed them that there are 
regular Engineer soldiers ; but it may not 
have occurred to them that in time of war 
they must be engineer soldiers too and 
that now as a part of their training 
should be included the duties of the En- 
gineer. No thoroughly formulated plan 


is to be presented in this paper. It is 
enough to invite the attention of you 
gentlemen to this subject with the assur- 
ance that action necessary for the best 
interests of the country will follow. 

The creation of Engineer troops for 
the army early had the attention of Con- 
gress ; and even before the Declaration of 
Independence, the Continental Congress 
in 1775 provided for a “Chief Engineer 
at the Grand Army” and for two assist- 
ants under him. It was not, however, 
until 1778 that a law was passed provid- 
ing for the establishment in the Engineer 
Department of three companies, each to 
consist of 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 4 ser- 
geants, 4 corporals and 60 privates. 
These were the first engineer troops or- 
ganized in our service. The act provided 
that “These companies are to be instruct- 
ed in the fabrication of field work, as far 
as relates to the manual and mechanical 
part. Their business shall be to instruct 
the fatigue parties to do their duty with 
celerity and exactness, to repair injuries 
done to the works by the enemy’s fire, 
and to prosecute works in the face of it. 

“The commissioned officers to be skill- 
ed in the necessary branches of mathe- 
matics ; the non-commissioned officers to 
write a good hand.” 

They were disbanded in 1783 at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. During 
President Washington’s administration 
the threatened disturbances with France 
caused Congress to provide for a corps of 
artillerists and engineers, consisting of 
two regiments. This union lasted until 
1802, when the military establishment be- 
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ing reduced, the disadvantages arising 
from having two distinct branches united 
were realized and the corps of artillery 
and engineers was discontinued; and 
from it two corps,—a regiment of Artil- 
lery and a Corps of Engineers were 
created. As the Corps of Engineers con- 
sisted entirely of officers and cadets,— 
the latter being stationed at West Point 
and being the beginning of the present 
Corps of Engineers and the Military 
Academy,—the Engineer troops disap- 
peared from the service. In the War of 
1812 they were revived under the title of 
a company of “bombardiers, sappers and 
miners”; this lasted until 1824 when it 
was legislated out of service. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War 
in 1846, the first Engineer Company in 
its present form was engaged and has 
maintained a continuous existence ever 
since, now styled Company “A,” rst Bat- 
talion of Engineers. It served during the 
Mexican War, having as its junior officer 
Brevet 2d Lieutenant George B. McClel- 
lan who had just been graduated from 
the Military Academy. In 1861 three ad- 
ditional companies were added; and aft- 
er the close of the Civil War these com- 
panies were organized into the “Battalion 
of Engineers.” The reorganization of 
the Army in 1901 expanded this battalion 
into 3 battalions of 4 companies each, 
but without a regimental organization. 
This is the organization of to-day. One 
battalion is stationed at Washington 
Barracks, Washington, D. C., at the En- 
gineer School; one battalion is stationed 
at Fort Leavenworth, at the Infantry and 
Cavalry School and the Staff College; 
the other battalion is divided, two com- 
panies serving in the Philippine Islands 
and the other two having the home sta- 
tion at San Francisco. At the present 
writing the Washington and Leaven- 
worth battalions are in Cuba with the 
Army of Pacification. The Washington 
Battalion formed a part of the first expe- 
dition to sail from Newport News last 
autumn. 

The Field Service Regulations, U. S. 
Army, prescribe that in time of war the 
troops in the service of the United States 
will be organized into brigades, divisions, 
army corps and armies; and that the di- 
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vision is the basis of organization. It 
consists of 3 brigades of infantry, 1 regi- 
ment of cavalry, 9 batteries of field artil- 
lery, and 1 battalion of engineers. The 
engineer battalion will consist of 3 pion- 
eer companies and I pontoon company. 
The enlisted strength of the company is 
164 and of the battalion 658. There is a 
mounted section in each company. 

Assuming the normal organization of 
the brigade as three regiments it is seen 
that there should be one battalion of en- 
gineers to every nine infantry regiments, 
or about 15,000 men. In an army corps 
consisting of three divisions, there would 
be three battalions which might be pro- 
visionally organized into a regiment. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the regular army consisted of 
26,000 men, of which about 13,000 were 
infantry. With the one battalion of en- 
gineers the proportion was correct. The 
regular army was promptly increased to 
about 60,000 and a volunteer army was 
raised of over 200,000. The total infan- 
try strength in both regular and volun- 
teer armies was 200,000 (in round num- 
bers). To provide for this force the cor- 
rect number of engineers is fourteen bat- 
talions of 658 men each. By act of 
Congress a Volunteer Engineer brigade 
was raised, to consist of three regiments, 
comprising nine battalions. But the en- 
listed strength of the battalion was only 
370. This force according to present 
regulations would be organized into five 
battalions, and with the one regular bat- 
talion, would have made six battalions,— 
not one-half of the number required for 
the proper performance of the Engineer 
duties. 

The training of the Engineer soldier is 
an entirely different matter from the 
training of the infantry soldier. The en- 
gineer is an infantryman plus the special 
requirements for the engineer. He is 
armed and equipped as infantry and as 
such has to have the same knowledge of 
the drill, guard duty, target practice, ex- 
tended order, service of security and in- 
formation. His especial qualifications 
comprise knowledge of every branch of 
the engineering profession and mechani- 
cal skill. In an order published by the 
Adjutant General of the Army in 1808 
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concerning the volunteer engineers it was 
stated that “machinists, steam engineers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, plumbers, tele- 
graphers, topographers, draftsmen, pho- 
tographers, railroad men, riggers, boat- 
men, and those skilled in the use of ex- 
plosives are especially desired.” 

To consider these duties more in detail 
in time of war, one of the first duties the 
engineer has to perform is the reconnais- 
sance in advance of the army to locate 
the roads, bridges, and fords for the 
march; to discover the configuration of 
the ground for military positions, and 
sites for camps. In fact all information 
about the terrain must be ascertained. Be- 
hind the cavalry screen, reconnaissance 
parties must obtain all information nec- 
essary for the march of the army, using 
a simple outfit such as sketching board, 
box compass, and hand level. These 
sketches are put together at night in the 
office of the Chief Engineer, and the next 
day a map of the country to be gone over 
for the day is issued to the commanders. 

If an impassable obstacle, such as a 
deep ravine, or a wide and deep stream is 


encountered, engineers are called upon to 


get the army across. The means em- 
ployed may be rafts, ordinary pile trestle 
bridges, or the floating military bridge 
where the support is a pontoon. As pre- 
viously stated, one of the four companies 
in the engineer battalion is the pontoon 
company which is in charge of the bridge 
train. With the advance guard is the ad- 
vance-guard train. The pontoon is a 
light collapsible boat of canvas stretched 
on frames and the bridge material is of 
the lightest description. It is organized 
with a view to rapidity of movement and 
is to be used with light troops. A bridge 
235 yards long can be constructed with 
it. 

The heavier bridge train is the reserve 
train, to accompany large bodies of 
troops. It has material to construct 
bridges of sufficient capacity to pass large 
armies with their heaviest trains over 
rivers of any size and rapidity. The 
pontoon is a substantial wooden boat, 
31 feet long and about six feet 
beam. The complete reserve train has 
40 pontoons and material for a bfidge 
300 yards long. One engineer company 
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will be in charge of the train and there 
will generally be one train to.a division. 
However, the number of trains carried by 
an army will depend upon the streams 
that have to be crossed. Thus in the Civil 
War in 1864 when General Grant made 
his movement against Petersburg, Va., a 
bridge 2,000 feet long was laid across the 
James River over which the army passed. 

Other bridges to be constructed are 
spar bridges over ravines, built of round 
timbers lashed together; and behind the 
army to insure the communications tem- 
porary bridges must be replaced by per- 
manent ones, and railroad bridges con- 
structed, bringing into play all the knowl- 
edge of the bridge engineer. 

Besides bridges, roads must be provid- 
ed, the kind depending mainly upon the 
available time, varying from simple grad- 
ing through corduroy to macadam. On 
extensive campaigns, railroads will be 
laid to connect with the base. Ordinarily 
such a line. will already be in existence 
but it will have been destroyed by the re- 
treating enemy. It will have to be re- 
paired, rolling stock recovered, bridges 
rebuilt, and finally operated. In the 1899 
campaign in the Philippine Islands, one 
of the regular engineer battalions had to 
do all this with the road between Manila 
and Dagupan. 

One of the most important duties in 
the Spanish-American war and in the 
Philippine Islands was the debarkation 
of the troops. With the pontoons brought 
down in the transports, pontoon piers 
were built by the Engineers along which 
the lighters could lie and discharge. 

Engineer soldiers accompanied all ad- 
vances in the Philippines. The work, ac- 
cording to one report consisted in unload- 
ing mules .and horses from transports 
anchored about a mile from shore, un- 
loading supplies on the beach, repair of 
roads, building a bamboo raft and its 
use on a rope ferry, the repair of tele- 
graph and telephone lines and participat- 
ing on the firing line. 

Around the permanent camps, landing 
places, headquarters, etc., the duties of 
the engineers will be multitudinous, com- 
prising everything of a mechanical nature 
that can be thought of. All work that no 
other branch will undertake will fall to 
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them. The camp must be laid out, perma- 
nent buildings constructed, wells dug, 
pipes laid, wharves and derricks built, 
workshops established. 

All these duties, however, are what 
might be called “civil” as having no con- 
nection with actual fighting. The En- 
gineer volunteer will need no especial 
training for them. But when fighting 
comes on, the engineer is not neglected. 
He is likely to be called on to take his 
place in the firing line, as was done dur- 
ing the Santiago campaign after the first 
day’s fight and at the outbreak in Manila 
in February 1899. His peculiar functions 
herein are field fortifications, mining and 
demolition. The defensive lines are se- 
lected by engineers and are constructed 
under their direction by working parties 
from the other branches. They also 
have charge of the siege works when a 
strongly fortified place is invested by a 
besieging force. The approaches, par- 
allels, mines, preparation for the assault 
by removal of wire entanglements, and 
other obstacles, and blowing up of gates 
fall to them. Finally demolitions with 
high explosives are 


gunpowder and 
peculiarly their province, — destroying 
railroads and telegraph lines, blowing up 


bridges, locks and dams, 
houses, etc. 

These duties were well performed by 
the volunteer Engineer brigade in 1898. 
The 1st Regiment was recruited in the 
New England States and around New 
York; the 2d Regiment in the Middle and 
Western States, and the 3d Regiment in 
the Southern States. The avplicants for 
commissions were examined by a board 
composed of the Colonel of the regiment 
and one officer of the regular army not 
connected with the organization. The 
object..of the examination was to deter- 
mine the applicant’s engineering educa- 
tion and engineering experience. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in recruiting the 
enlisted men. Mechanics of all kinds were 
enlisted. The pay of the engineer is more 
than that of the infantry and cavalry. At 
that time it was more than the artillery 
birt the new re-organization bill has made 
them equal. The privates are divided 
isto two grades,—tst class and 2nd class. 

lhe 1st class private receives more pay 


masonry, 
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than a corporal of infantry. The object 
of course is to get the best men, with 
training and experience. 

One company of the 3d Regiment that 
came under my personal knowledge had 
for its captain the civil engineer employed 
under the Mississippi River Commission 
as superintendent of dredging on the riv- 
er, having under his charge a fleet of 
about 20 boats, comprising eight large 
suction dredges, tenders, and steamboats. 
He had as setfgeants men who had been in 
immediate charge of the dredges, and 
the privates were largely raised from the 
deck hands, hoisting engineers, etc. When 
a wharf was to be built, a pile to be driv- 
en, a boat to be run, or engine to be set 
up,—an expert was right on the spot. 

It now remains to indicate briefly how 
the organized militia can prepare itself 
to undertake these duties. The organ- 
ized militia comprises about 120.000 in- 
fantry; there should be for this force 
eight engineer battalions, over 5,000 men. 
How can these men be trained? They 
have to know all that the mfantryman 
knows and the time necessary for this 
training will require all the time that the 
militiaman can give to his military du- 
ties. Though there are cases where there 
are Engineers in the militia as the 22d 
Regiment, New York National Guard, 
generally speaking it will not be feasible 
to organize engineer companies. Each 
regimental commander should obtain 
from his company commander a list 
showing the occupation of all the men in 
the companies. Such men as have the 
proper mechanical knowledge should be 
placed on a roster of future engineer 
soldiers. At encampments when engi- 
neering jobs come up they could be 
placed at them. Each man should have 
his own peculiar trade work to perform. 
The civil engineers should have all loca- 
tion work, reconnaissarice and survey- 
ing. Their work should be overlooked 
by one of the company officers and the 
manner of performance noted. From this 
list men suitable for non-commissioned 
officers could be chosen. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, these 
men could be given an opportunity to go 
into engineer companies, the best being 
chosen. One-half of a company (or 75 
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men) could be selected from each regi- 
ment. The increased pay would be 
some attraction. They would have all 
the necessary knowledge of a soldier’s 
duties gained by service in the infantry 
regiment, would have the practical en- 
gineering knowledge gained by their 
daily work, and could easily acquire 
what additional technical knowledge is 
required to make them well trained en- 
gineer soldiers. An illustration of the 
working of the plan was shown in the 
Porto Rican campaign. No regularly 
trained engineer soldiers could be pro- 
cured. The Chief Engineer officer gath- 
ered together and organized hastily at 
Tampa into a provisional battalion troops 
that had been enlisted and trained as 
infantry. Before leaving Tampa they 
had drill with pontoon train, making 
bridge pier, raft of boats, raft of casks 
and loading and unloading field artillery 
on raft and boat. Landing at Guan- 
tanamo, a pontoon pier was built and 
stock from steamer unloaded; the stock 
was re-embarked and pier dismantled. 
Arriving at Porto Rico, it was called 
upon to clear the town of Spanish troops 
before the work of debarkation was be- 
gun. The Chief Engineer Officer re- 
ported that these troops displayed the 
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greatest intelligence and enthusiasm in 
learning, from text books mainly, the 
nature and mode of carrying out the ar- 
duous duties of engineer troops, and by 
a willing performance of these duties 
contributed materially to the marked 
success of the expedition. 

In the Civil War, the scarcity of en- 
gineers was overcome by detailing men, 
generally from the infantry. The de- 
tails were made permanent, as the troops 
once instructed, were more valuable as 
engineers than as infantry. 

If these troops, hastily selected and 
without any previous engineer training, 
could do such good work, how much 
more should be expected of troops who 
have been especially selected for this 
service? They would be simply invalu- 
able to an army. Whenever any work is 
required, there would be a squad of men 
who had done this work all their lives. 
These men would be too valuable to re- 
main in the regular service in time of 
peace, as the wages they would get on 
the outside would be much more than 
the army pays. But in time of war, 
their patriotism and desire for adventure 
also would call them into the ranks of 
the volunteers; and they would render 
inestimable service to their country. 


ee 


THE WORLD FOR ALL ITS WIDENESS IS TOO STRAIT 


The world for all its wideness is too strait 
To compass even the smallest natural thing 
—The daisy’s smiling welcome to the Spring 
—The dove’s complaining to a faithful mate. 


How shall it measure, then, our Love or Hate, 

Devotion, Jealousy, Despair, Desire; 

Our Sins; the strenuous Virtues that inspire 

Those resolute thoughts and deeds which make Man great? 


For Man is greater than the narrow stead 
Wherein a little time he has his place: 
—Forever Dante lives, who yet is dead; 
And Mahomet, now with Allah face to face. 


The peace that wraps vast Asia’s outstretched 


miles 


Descends from holy Boodha’s face of smiles. 








AUSTRIA AT TAMESTOWN. 


Commodore Hermann Pleskott and his Flagship St. Georg. 





DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES OF THE 
U.S.M. A. IN CIVIL LIFE 


CAPTAIN E. G. DAVIS 
Artillery Corps, U.S. A. 


EDWARD SINGLETON HOLDEN, M.A, Sc.D., LL.D. 


[Foreworp: As an introduction to a series of short articles which are to appear under 
the caption “Distinguished Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy in Civil Life,” it seems 
desirable to comment briefly upon the general record of those graduates who have left the 
military service to enter the various civil professions which have offered, and which continue 
to offer, more alluring prospects of success, accomplishment and reward than does the 
average military career. The history of West Point and of its graduates is so inseparably 
connected with the history of our country, particularly that of its critical periods, such as 
those of war or civil disorders, the settlement and civilization of the great West, and the estab- 
lishment of civil government in Cuba and our colonial possessions, that the place and value 
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of the West Pointer as an army man are so well known as to find expression on every 
tongue and from every pen. The more significant fact that the graduates of the Military 
Academy have been almost equally distinguished in civil life is one that is not so well known, 
even to graduates themselves, and it has too long consideration by the general 
public. 

In an article called “The Genius of West Point” published in the Centennial Volume of 
the U. S. Military Academy, Colonel Charles W. Larned has shown, quoting from a table 
prepared by Dr. John Hurston Finley, President of the College of the City of New York, 
that West Point stands first among the leading educational institutions of the country in the 
percentage of its graduates who have achieved a considerable degree of eminence in the 
various careers of the professional and business world. West Point’s percentage of success, 
considering all its graduates, is given as 5.9. The Naval Academy and Harvard follow with 
5.5 each, while the other institutions included in the list for which this table was computed, 
have percentages somewhat lower. Colonel Larned then proceeds to show that, considering 
only the graduates of the Military Academy who have entered civil life, nearly 19 per cent., 
or 446 out of a total of 2,371, have attained a fair degree of success and distinction. In mak- 
ing this computation only such civil occupations were considered as would be generally 
accepted as marking a reasonably high degree of eminence or superiority. 

In comparing the West Point training with that afforded by other institutions as a pre- 
paration for success in civil professions, it is clear that only those graduates who have actu- 
ally entered civil life should be considered. It follows, therefore, that, since such institutions 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell, etc., prepare their students exclusively for 
civil occupations, no injustice is done them, in the comparison we are making, by limiting the 
percentage of success of their graduates to 5.5 or under while we give West Point a per- 
centage of nearly 109. 


escaped 


as Harvard, Princeton 


Confronted by these facts the temptation is strong to enter upon a discussion of the com- 
parative merits of the West Poirt system of education and to argue to the conclusion that it 
is the proper one for the American college, as distinguished from the American university, 
but the subject is too vast for treatment here. Whenever the results of different kinds of 
training are compared, the records of West Point’s graduates are found to be surpassingly 
good. No college in the country has produced such results, none has so bright a record. 

With the foregoing as an argument by way of justification of the pride which we feel in 
the success achieved by graduates in civil life, we begin this series of articles with a brief 
survey of the distinguished career of the Academy’s most learned living alumnus, Dr. Ed- 
ward Singleton Holden.] 


Granting to Dr. Holden this unique 
and enviable distinction requires no flight 
of fancy nor indulgence in extravagant 


praise or fulsome flattery. On the con- 
trary, it is a mere acknowledgment of 
the position which all who know him and 
his work insist is rightly his, and really 
does no more than scant justice to this 
learned man of science who, after a ca- 
reer filled with great attainments and 
crowned with many honors, has come to 
spend the declining years of his life as 
Librarian at the Military Academy. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
in accepting this position he had in mind 
the acquisition of an office which would 
prove a sinecure. On the contrary, he 
saw clearly the needs of the Academy, 
saw the service he would be able to ren- 


der to both instructors and cadets, and 
through them to the Service at large, 
and so was induced to enter upon a work 
which has at times severely taxed his 
strength, but which, because of its effi- 
cient performance, will live as a monu- 
ment to his name so long as the institu- 
tion shall endure. Reference to this work 
will be made more in detail later. 

Dr. Holden was appointed to West 
Point from Missouri. He entered the 
Academy in 1866, having previously 
graduated from the Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. Finishing third in 
his class, he was assigned to the Artillery, 
from which he transferred two years la- 
ter to the Engineer Corps. The year fol- 
lowing his graduation he returned to the 
Academy as an instructor in the depart- 
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ment of philosophy, where he served one 
year. After transferring to the Engi- 
neers he served as instructor of practi- 
cal military engineering from June, 1872, 
until the following March, when he re- 
signed his commission to accept a posi- 
tion as Astronomer in the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C. 

His military career is thus seen to have 
been brief and his civil to have begun less 
than three years from the date of his 
graduation. His fame, therefore, rests 
almost entirely upon his civil achieve- 
ments and not at all—as in the case with 
many others—upon a brilliant military 
career, followed by equal or greater suc- 
cess in civil life, to which military re- 
nown has largely contributed. His stand- 
ing as a man of science and letters has 
been wholly uninfluenced by any consid- 
eration whatever except that of real 
merit, and the recognition he has won, 
even in countries other than his own, is 
due solely to the fact that the quality of 
his work has ever been such as to com- 
pel attention and respect. Scientific and 


learned societies throughout the world 


have been glad to add his name to their 
roll of members and to confer upon him 
decorations which proclaim, louder than 
words can ever do, the high distinction 
to which he has attained. 

With his entry upon his duties at the 
Naval Observatory there was opened to 
him an opportunity to begin active and 
intelligent work in that science to which, 
as a boy, his attention had been directed 
through visits to his cousin, Prof. George 
Bond, Director of the Harvard Observa- 
tory. He remained at the Naval Obser- 
vatory until 1881, when he resigned to 
become Director of the Washburn Ob- 
servatory at Madison, Wisconsin. From 
1885 to 1888 he was President of the 
University of California, and from the 
latter date until 1898, Director of the fa- 
mous Lick Observatory. 

These were all exceptionally active 
years in Dr. Holden’s life, but it is un- 
necessary for our purpose to attempt to 
deal with them in detail. Suffice it to 
say that his extended obseryations and 
studies contributed greatly to the ad- 
vancement of the science of astronomy, 
while his numerous published books and 
papers not only imparted the results of 
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his labors to his contemporaries, but pre- 
served them in available form for all stu- 
dents of later time. 

The greater part of the history of this 
period of his life has been given to the 
world in his scientific writings, and it 
would be nothing less than presumption 
in the ordinary. writer to attempt to re- 
view it. When his biography is properly 
written, as no doubt it sometime will be, 
let it be by someone learned in astronomy 
who will be able to interpret for the 
world the significance and value of his 
scientific labors, even as he himself has 
given us in many admirable essays an in- 
sight into the life and achievements of 
the great pioneers of his favorite science, 
Copernicus, Galileo and Sir William 
Herchel. 

But there is one phase of his activities 
during these years which may not inap- 
propriately be mentioned here. Many and 
exacting as were his professional duties, 
great as were his responsibilities, and 
heavy the demands, official and other, 
upon his time, they were yet insufficient 
to consume all the energy of his vigorous 
and active mind. As mental relaxation, 
we find him turning to other fields of re- 
search and setting down the results of his 
labors in forms which might well be 
followed as models, even by those who 
make such studies and writings their pro- 
fessional occupation. Several biographies 
and biographical sketches, a delightful 
history of the Mogul Emperors of Hin- 
dustan—written, as he tells us in his pre- 
face, to help pass the evenings of a long 
winter at Mount Hamilton—an occa- 
sional bit of verse in the delicate tracing 
of a fine imagery or the bold stroke of 
genius and philosophy, technical discus- 
sions of the Cipher Desnatches of 1876 
and the Picture Writing of Central 
America are among the works which at- 
test the wide range of his interests and 
the variety of his accomplishments. 

In January, 1898, he retired to private 
life and took up his residence in New 
York City. . Since that time he has pub- 
lished many works, the majority of 
which have been upon scientific subjects 
and have had for their obiect the popu- 
larizing of science. For some unaccount- 
able reason it has alwavs seemed that 
men of learning generally have consid- 
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ered it beneath their dignity to discuss 
scientific subjects in language intelligi- 
ble to the ordinary lay mind, and they 
have even been inclined to look with sus- 
picion upon those who have dared to 
make themselves understood. During the 
years 1898 to 1901 Professor Holden 
wrote a number of text-books for young 
pupils of grammar and high school age 
that have had a large measure of success. 
One of these, in particular, “Real Things 
in Nature,” is addressed to the American 
boy of twelve years or so, and is very 
widely used in schools from Texas to 
Massachusetts. For work of this sort 
parents and the teaching profession gen- 
erally owe a debt of gratitude to this 
man, who, knowing thoroughly the truths 
of science himself, has been able and 
willing to state them in language which 
all can understand. 

Although his official connection with 
the military service was so early severed, 
he has never ceased to have its 
best interests at heart. His devo- 
tion to the Academy, to the preser- 
vation of its noble traditions and high 


ideals, wh‘le seeing clearly its need of im- 
provement, has been particularly marked. 


In season and out of season. in his 
speeches and conversation and in his 
writings he has ably and consistently de- 
fended its methods and upheld its aims. 
He has set his face like flint against 
the modern mania for mere change which 
parades under the name of reform and 
has demanded that changes, when they 
come, be made so as to preserve to the 
institution the peculiar spirit and genius 
which for a century have breathed 
through the work and conduct of its 
graduates in all walks of life. It is a 
fundamental principle of his creed that 
no institution of learning can be truly 
great which has either no past or one 
of which it is ashamed. Realizing fully 
that the roots of the Military Academy 
are imbedded deep down in the history 
and affection of the American people, and 
that the stability of its future depends 
largely upon its reverence for what has 
been high and worthy in its past, he has 
ever laid a restraining hand upon the im- 
petuous arm that would tear up the roots 
of the institution in order that it might 
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be planted anew according: to personal 
and transitory ideas of reform. 

The Academy’s methods and traditions 
were formed between the years 1817 and 
1833, by Sylvanus Thayer. Under the 
strict discipline of the Army it has been 
possible to maintain these standards es- 
sentia'ly unchanged, while those of the 
American college of 1835 have been 
greatly altered. The Academy is, strictly 
speaking, not so much a college as “a 
technical school for war,” but in its high 
standards and morale it preserves the 
ideals of the early part of the XIX Cen- 
tury. It is Dr. Holden’s opinion, based 
upon a long life of study and observa- 
tion and wide experience as an educator, 
that the American college, as distin- 
guished from the university, is now feel- 
ing strongly the need of a return to older 
traditions, those to which West Point and 
the University of Virginia have been so 
constant. This, he believes, will be an 
unmixed benefit, since, in many respects, 
the country has departed widely from the 
traditions of the fathers, and if it is to be 
grcat as well as merely rich, it must, 
so: ner or later, return to them. 

Believing thoroughly that the undis- 
puted facts, more fully set forth in the 
introductory note to this article, prove 
that the method of training pursued at 
the Military Academy is substantially 
correct, he holds it to be a sacred duty 
for us all to preserve its essence un- 
harmed while we improve its details. 

While acting ever upon this principle 
no one has been quicker than he to see 
where improvements are actually needed 
or more outspoken in suggesting them. 
It is interesting to note that as early as 
1872, in a memorandum written at the 
request of Professor Michie, he pointed 
out several particulars in which the 
course at the Academy could be improved 
and that almost thirty years later some 
of these suggestions were adopted. In 
1885, he was appointed by the President 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Military Academy, a colleague of such 
distinguished men as Hon. John Bigelow, 
Senator Hawley, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
and Governor Hoadley of Ohio. The re- 
port of this Board is noteworthy among 
such documents. It strongly advocates 
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target practice for cadets, recommends 
that military instruction be given in each 
year of cadet life, proposes the teaching 
of military hygiene, advises that each ca- 
det room be supplied with maps, and in- 
quires whether too much time is- not 
given to mathematical subjects to the det- 
riment or exclusion of military and other 
subjects, etc. Most of these recommen- 
dations were then made for the fii t time 
and all of them have been adopted .n the 
Academy since 1885. The account given 
in the Visitors’ report. for that year of 
the internal administration of the Acad- 
emy is a complete picture of the school 
as it existed at that time. In 1896 Dr. 
Holden was a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy and, as 
a result of his visit, wrote a searching 
comparison of the methods of the two 
schools. This appeared in the report of 
the Bureau of Education for 1898-1899. 

More than a whole article of the length 
allotted to this one would be required to 
describe with any degree of adequacy the 
great work he has accomplished as Li- 
brarian at the Military Academy, which 
position he has held since November, 
1901. Accepting as basic the doctrine 
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that “the library is the principle of life 
of every institution of instruction, whose 
tone can never rise higher than the means 
for teaching its instructors,’* he has 
labored unceasingly, within the means 
at his command, to make the library meet 
the legitimate needs of every instructor 
and every cadet. 

He saw from the first the magnitude 
of this last great task which he has un- 
dertaken. He found the library fairly 
well supplied with books on every sub- 
ject, but their contents were not readily 
available. His first task was to complete 
the collection so that every subject is now 
represented ‘by the standard books that 
give its past history, as well as by the 
current periodicals which exhibit its pres- 
ent progress. Some 30,000 volumes have 
been added to the library since I9go1, 
thanks to the liberal appropriations given 
by Congress on the recommendations of 
General Mills and Colonel Scott, succes- 
sive superintendents. 

All the new books of the library and all 
the military books, whether new or old, 
have been thoroughly catalogued and 


*Report of the Board of Visitors for 1826, 
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made available to instructors and others. 
A veritable mine of information has been 
opened for them in which they can find 
unlimited material for the extension of 
their professional studies or for original 
research in any field. 

Every nook and cranny of the library 
has been ransacked and Dr. Holden has 
personally examined every paper in the 
records of the bureaus of the War De- 
partment from the beginning to 1838 
(the date of the fire which destroyed the 
records at West Point), making copies 
of all the important MSS. So that now 
for the first time since 1838 the historical 
records at West Point are substantially 
complete. Many orderly books, etc., 
have been acquired by gift or purchase. 

All of this material has been cata- 
logued and much of it has been thor- 
oughly gone over, either by Dr. Holden 
himself or, under his direction, by officers 
who have voluntarily assisted him in this 
work. As a result he has made available 
many important bibliographies: and mem- 
orabilia which no future historian of the 
Academy, the Army, or even the country, 
can afford to neglect. 

One of Dr. Holden’s first official acts 
was to set apart the most suitable room 
in the library building as “Officers’ 
Study.” In this he collected all books 
on military subjects; he provided, also, 
a set of reference books and card cata- 
logues in this room; the idea being to 
facilitate special studies by the officers 
stationed at West Point, between eighty 
and ninety in number. 

“What good will this room be to the 
Academy?” asked a doubting Thomas. 
“Officers never do that kind of studying.” 

“Just wait and see,” replied the genial 
Doctor. “Officers have always been stu- 
dents, and I am much mistaken if this 
opportunity is not both used and appre- 
ciated.” 

And he has not been disappointed; 
the special facilities afforded here have 
borne fruit. His report as Librarian for 
the last year shows that about twenty- 
five per cent. of the younger officers did 
volunteer work for the library and that 
more than one-third of the officers of the 
post were there engaged in serious work 
and many more at their own quarters. 
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The new Army requires students. At no 
other place in the Service are such -fa- 
cilities available as at West Point, and 
very full advantage has been taken of 
them. ; 

Recently an officer, who was to deliver 
a lecture tothe student officers at a near- 
by post, wrote. to Dr. Holden asking for 
assistance in the collection of historical 
data concerning the development of a 
particular military subject. 

“Visit the library,” replied the doctor, 
“and all_our books and manuscripts re- 
lating to this subject will be placed at 
your disposal.” 

The officer came. He found a table 
piled high with books and papers, con- 
taining, perhaps, every treatment of 
the subject from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans down to the pres- 
ent. He was inclined to despair when 
he saw the mass of material before 
him. To wade through such a pile of 
books seemed an endless task. But to 
his astonishment he found that the 
work had been more than half done for 
him; he was furnished with a manu- 
script bibliography of his subject which 
gave him in a moment just what the 
various books contained and told him 
where to look for it. He went away 
delighted and enthusiastic. Dr. Hol- 
den has prepared similar complete bib- 
liographies on every military subject. 
As soon as funds are available they are 
to be printed and distributed to the 
Service. When this is done officers will 
know just what data is available for 
the study of any military subject in 
which they may be interested. 

In the matter of original research the 
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special facilities provided have resulted 
in exciting the interest of certain of the 
younger officers. One in particular has 
just completed a critical study of a MS 
diary of a British officer kept during 
Clinton’s and Burgoyne’s campaigns of 
1776 and 1777. The painstaking 
study given to it promises to lead 
to material changes in the accepted 
histories of the Bennington Raid 
which come from German sources and 
which appear to do much less than 
justice to the British. 

Dr. Holden is the author of the Sup- 
plement to Cullum’s Register of Grad- 
uates, giving the history, from 1890 to 
1900, of all graduates of the Academy. 
It was at his suggestion that, under 
the supervision of a Committee of the 
Academic Board, the Centennial His- 
tory of the Academy, 1802-1902, was 
prepared. Its Volume I, consisting of 
able articles from many pens, gives a 
living picture of the old Academy, the 
Academy of Thayer, Totten, Grant, 
Lee, Sherman, Schofield, Warren and 
the rest. Volume II, (written entirely 
by Dr. Holden) contains full bibliogra- 


phies of West Point (1524-1902), the 
Military Academy (1776-1902), and of 


the writings of all graduates (1802- 
1902). The backbone of all future his- 
tories of the Academy is here provided, 
and many myths are here dispelled. 
The limit of allotted space is already 
reached and I have merely touched up- 
on the brilliant work of this distin- 
guished graduate, not at all upon the 
man himself. Great in mind and char- 
acter, broad in culture and refinement, 
genial and pleasing in_ personality, 
hopeful and sympathetic to those who 
seek aid or information, easy of ap- 
proach, and abounding in good-fellow- 
ship, he is a man whom it is an inspi- 
ration to know and with whom it is an 
honor to be associated. He has left his 
mark upon his age and generation; he 
has commanded the attention and re- 
spect of students and scholars through- 
out the world; he has won the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the young whom 
he has made to comprehend the truths 
of science and nature; and he will leave 
behind him the record of a great work 
of human helpfulness which, as men 
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contemplate, will cause them to ex- 
claim: “The world is better because he 
has lived.” 


Of him his Alma Mater is justly 


proud, and she feels that as an expres- 
sion of her pride she can do no better 
than to apply to him the noble words 
which he has sung to her: 


“Here where resistlessly the river runs 
Between majestic mountains to the sea, 

The patriots’ watchfires burned; their constancy 
Won freedom as an heritage for their sons. 

To keep that freedom pure inviolate, 

Here are the nation’s children schooled in arts 
Of peace, in disciplines of war; their hearts 
Made resolute, their wills subordinate, 

To do their utmost duty at the call 

Of this their country whatsoe’er befall. 
Broadcast upon our history’s ample page 

The records of their valiant deeds are strown; 
Proudly their alma mater claims her own. 
May she have sons like these from age to age. 


oe 


ARMY HORSES 


BY 


CAPTAIN JAMES W. DIXON, U.S. A. 
Retired 


HE selection by the War Depart- 
ment of Second Lieutenant Mc- 


Cabe, of the 6th Cavalry, now 
stationed at Fort Riley, to ride an Ara- 
bian stallion, carrying regulation army 
equipment, from Silverton, Oregon, to 
Morris Plains, N.+J., a distance of over 
3,000 miles by rail, makes timely a few 
words on the Army Horse. 

Horse breeding is considered by the 
Department of Agriculture the most im- 
portant industry undertaken by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The pur- 
pose of the long ride from Portland to 
New York is to test the endurance of the 
Arabian breed of horses. It wou!d be 


tion of the automobile would cause a 
material decrease in the demand and 
price of horses, but investigation proves 
the contrary to be true. A steady and 
continuous demand for light draft, and 
saddle horses and for matched pairs of 
carriage horses, at a rising scale of 
prices, has been maintained for the past 
twelve or fifteen years. 

In all countries where horse-breeding 
has been encouraged by government as- 
sistance, the foundation has been the na- 
tive stock and by the selection of a cer- 
tain type of sire and dam. The trotter 
has been the foundation for the Ameri- 
can breed of horses and it may be said 


naturally inferred that the popular adop- that the trotter is to the American, what 
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the thoroughbred is to the Englishman, 
as a National breed of horses, improve- 
ment in the trotting stock of America 
has affected the entire horse-breeding in- 
dustry. The light market classes gre 
now supplied from this source and there 
is no better way to provide a suitable 
Cavalry or Artillery horse for the United 
States Army than by showing how the 
native American trotter can be still fur- 
ther improved. The reputation of the 
American horse abroad has been thor- 
oughly established. If this type has 
moderate speed but is sound, handsome 
and stylish, with shapely head and neck, 
straight, strong back, straight croup (de- 
noting blood), muscular loins, quarters 
and stifles, well set legs, and shows good 
all around action and good bottom or en- 
durance, it is well suited for our cavalry 
and field artillery, or for that matter, for 
almost any kind of general use. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
(1892), marked the beginning of a very 


strong demand from European countries 
for American horses. 

Perhaps no class has been more bene- 
fited by this improvement in our horses 
than the Cavalry arm of the United 
States Army, because the selection of re- 
mounts is strictly governed by the fol- 
lowing requirements, as set forth in the 
regulations of the Army: “The cavalry 
horse must be sound, free from vicious 
habits, gentle under the saddle, with free 
action at the walk, trot and gallop and 
must conform as nearly as possible to the 
following description: A gelding of uni- 
form and hardy color, in good condition, 
from fifteen to seventeen hands high, 
weight not less than 900 nor more than 
1,200 pounds, from five to nine years 
old, head and ears small, forehead 
broad, eyes large and prominent, vision 
perfect in every respect, shoulders long 
and sloping well back, chest full, broad 
and deep, fore legs straight and stand- 
ing well under, barrel large and increas- 
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ing from girth toward flank, withers ele- 
vated, back short and straight, loins and 
haunches broad and muscular, hocks 
well bent and under the horse, pasterns 
slanting and feet small and sound.” 

The criticism of the foregoing require- 
ments is that the maximum height is 
too tall, sixteen-and-a-half hands being 
tall-enough for any horse for the cav- 
alry service, and also that the feet should 
be rather large than small. Nine years 
is too old, for no man can accurately es- 
timate the horse’s age after the eighth 
year, the animal being then “past mark 
of mouth,” and a horse of nine can eas- 
ily be mistaken for one of ten, eleven, or 
twelve years of age. 

The Artillery horse is 
quick draft. The regulations require 
that: “He shall be sound, free from 
vicious habits, a square trotter, well 
broken to harness and must conform as 
nearly as possible to the following de- 
scription: A gelding of uniform and 
hardy color, in good condition, from fif- 
teen to seventeen hands high, weight of 
lead-horse not less than 1,050 pounds and 
that of the wheel-horse not more than 
1,300 pounds, from five to nine years old, 
full shoulders sufficiently broad to sup- 
port the collar, but not too heavy, full 
barrel with broad, deep loins, short 
coupled, with solid hind quarters, feet 
sound and in good order. Long legged, 
loose jointed, long bodied and narrow 
chested horses, as well as those that are 
restive, vicious Or too free in harness, are 
to be rejected.” 

The intelligence of the horse is re- 
markable, as narrated in song and story 
for centuries. The evolutions of the cav- 
airy at Fort Myer, Virginia, Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont; Fort Riley, Kansas, 
and other cavalry stations, as well as 
those witnessed by many thousands of 
people at the annual military tourna- 
ments at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, have filled them with admiration 
and amazement. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
horses vary in intelligence, as do human 
beings. 

Every survivor of our great Civil War, 
of the mounted service, knows that the 
cavalry and artillery horses, as well as 


required for 
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those of all mounted officers, soon 
learned the difference between the scream 
and shriek of a shell, or solid shot, and 
the zip and hum of a bullet. Experience 
had taught them that the frightful noise 
of the shell did not hurt them and they 
regarded it with indifference; but when 
the bullets began to hum and: whine and 
when they: became apparently as numer- 
ous as swarms of angry bees, no horse 
disregarded them and the longer his ser- 
vice the greater his restiveness when 
compelled to remain passive under hot 
fire. 

During the Appomattox campaign, the 
Cavalry Corps had many horses incapac- 
itated for service. Of about 12,000 
horses, 2,000 were unserviceable at the 
beginning of the campaign, owing to 
grease heel (scratches), caused by the 
muddy roads ; exposure, sore backs, lam- 
initis (founder) and other maladies inci- 
dental to the service, and at the end of 
the campaign many more were hors de 
combat and were a sorry lot. The only 
wonder was that so many remained ser- 
viceable. Later, during the numerous 
campaigns against hostile Indians on the 
Western plains, the cavalry horses fared 
badly. Exposed to the frigid blasts of 
winter they stood at their picket-ropes 
night after night without any shelter or 
covering whatever, and in many instan- 
ces suffered severely. 

Many horses have in a great measure 
shared the glory of their riders, notably 
in the Civil War. A favorite horse of 
General Grant was “Cincinnati.” He oft- 
en rode a black pony, also, named “Jeff 
Davis.” Two of General Sheridan’s 
horses will be remembered by a number 
of veterans, “Rienzi” and “Brecken- 
ridge.” “Rienzi,” afterwards named 
“Winchester,” was a black gelding, six- 
teen hands high, of Morgan stock. This 
horse is thus described by General Sheri- 
dan in his memoirs : 

“Captain Archibald P. Campbell, Sec- 
ond Michigan Cavalry, presented me 
with the black horse called ‘Rienzi,’ since 
made historical from having been ridden 
by me in many battles, conspicuously in 
the ride from Winchester to Cedar 
Creek, which has been celebrated in the 
poem by T. Buchanan Read. This horse 
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was then about three years old. With the 
exception of three white feet he was jet 
black, sixteen hands high, strongly built 
and of great endurance. He was so active 
that he could cover with ease five miles 
an hour at his natural walking gait.” He 
died in 1878. “Breckenridge” was a pow- 
erful gray pacer, often ridden by Gen. 
Sheridan. 

Many soldiers of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, as well as those of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, will remember 
“Traveller,” General Robert E. Lee’s 
horse, ridden by him almost constantly 
during the last campaign of the Civil 
War, notably at Appomattox on the Sun- 
day of the surrender. He was a chunky, 
gray horse, with black points, with long 
mane and tail and certainly performed 
good service for his owner. 

Many general officers and members of 
their staffs, as well as other officers, had 
fine horses :n the Army, the handsomest 


being a very dark, almost black, dappled 
chestnut, with snow-white mane and tail, 
owned and ridden by General Frank 
Wheaton who commanded the First Di- 
vision of Major-General H. G. Wright’s 
famous Sixth Army Corps, Army of the 
Potomac. No officer of the Army was a 
better horseman or fonder of fine horses 
than General George A. Custer of the 
Cavalry Corps. He spent much money on 
his mounts and never was known to be- 
stride a poor one: At the Grand Review 
of the Army of the Potomac, May 18, 
1865, General Custer’s horsemanship and 
the horse he rode were accidentally 
brought into conspicuous prominence. 
While President Andrew Johnson, Sec- 
retary of War Edwin M. Stanton, Gen- 
erals Grant, Sherman and other distin- 
guished officials sat on the reviewing 
stand in front of the White House, they 
were surprised to see General Custer 
dash madly by at break-neck speed. He 
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endeavored to salute the President, but 
as-his horse was beyond his control for 
the.time being, he lost his hat and his 
sword. A mounted orderly returned 
them and a few moments later, having 
regained control of his horse, General 
Custer, with head bowed, rode rapidly 
back to the head of his division and again 
passing the reviewing stand, gave the sa- 
lute with his inimitable grace and precis- 
ion. His horse had been frightened by 
a bevy of some three hundred girls 
dressed in white, seated along the line of 
march near the reviewing stand, who 
arose and threw bouquets at the gallant 
General as he passed. The horse he rode 
was a magnificent animal, a thorough- 
bred four mile racer that had run thirty- 
three races, of which he had won twenty- 
six. Just before the Appomattox sur- 
render Custer’s scouts captured him and 
he was named “Don Juan.” Unlike his 
namesake of Byronic fame he was afraid 
of pretty girls. He was found in a stable 
on a stud-farm, was brought to Custer 
and was regularly appraised as captured 
property, contraband of war, and was 


He 


sold to him by the quartermaster. 
was a dark bay stallion of a furious 
temper and was later sent to General 


Custer’s home at Monroe, Michigan, 
where he was exhibited at a State fair 
and where he killed a groom. A year 
later he dropped dead in his stall, of 
heart disease. 

The mention of another charger will 
recall to the minds of many the heroic 
battalion of the Seventh United States 
Cavalry, the members of which died like 
soldiers on the Little Big Horn, June 25, 
1876. It is “Comanche,” Brevet Colonel 
Myles W. Keogh’s horse that was res- 
cued after the battle with no less than 
seven bullet wounds in his body. A coin- 
cidence was that the number of his 
wounds corresponded with that of the 
regiment. His master was killed in the 
fight and his body was found near the 
sorely wounded animal.. This horse was 
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the sole survivor of that gallant band. 

Desperately wounded as he was, he 

eventually recovered. The following reg- 

imental orders show how he was treated 
to the end of his life: 

“Headquarters Seventh U. S. Cavalry, 
Fort A. Lincoln, Dakota, April 10, 
1879. General Orders No. 7. 

“TI. The horse known as Comanche, 
being the only survivor or living repre- 
sentative of the bloody tragedy on the 
Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876, his kind 
treatment and comfort should be a mat- 
ter of pride and solicitation on the part 
of every member of the Seventh Cavalry 
to the end that his life may be prolonged 
to the utmost limit. Wounded and 
scarred as he is, his very existence 
speaks in terms more eloquent than 
words of the desperate struggle against 
overwhelming numbers, of the hopeless 
conflict, and of the heroic manner in 
which all went down on that fatal day. 

“II. The commanding officer of Com- 
pany ‘I’ will see that a special and com- 
fortable stall is fitted up for him and he 
will not be ridden by any person what- 
ever, under any circumstances, nor will 
he be put to any kind of work. 

“III. Hereafter on all occasions of 
ceremony (as mounted regimental form- 
ation) Comanche, saddled, _ bridled, 
draped in mourning and led by a mount- 
ed trooper of Company ‘I,’ will be pa- 
raded with the regiment. 

“By command of Brevet Major-General 

S. D. Sturgis. 

(Signed) “Ernest A. GARLINGTON, 

“First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Seventh 

Cavalry.” 

From time immemorial the war horse 
has been the theme of poetry and prose. 
He is latided in the Book of Job by a 
sacred writer of more than three thou- 
sand years ago. Shakespeare, Macaulay 
and numerous ancient and modern writ- 
ers laud his noble qualities. Surely he has 
well performed his part in the history of 
the world. 
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REAR ADMIRAL C. F. GOODRICH 


The New Commandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


Rear Admiral Goodrich will take command-of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
on June Ist next, relieving Admiral Coghlan, who has been retired. Admiral 
Goodrich has a splendid record. He graduated at the head of the Naval Acad- 
emy class of 1864, and is a Gold Medallist of the Naval Institution. He was 
Naval Attaché on the staff of General Garnet Wolseley during the Tel-el-kebir 
campaign in 1882. He was in the first engagement with the naval batteries at 
Santiago, aided by the Wompatuck, and fought in the last naval action of the 
war at Manzanillo. He was made President of the Naval War College in 1897, 
and has been lecturer before that college for a number of years. He has been 
Commandant of the League Island and Portsmouth Navy Yards. He has served 
on the Asiatic Station, and has had command of the following war vessels: 
Jamestown, Constellation, Concord, St. Louis, Newark, Iowa, Minneapolis, Puri- 
tan, New York and Chicago. The two latter being his flagships when he was 
Cormmander-in-Chief of the Pacific Squadron. He was promoted to Rear-Ad- 
nitiral en February 17, 1904. 





THE INTERSTATE NATIONAL GUARD 
CONVENTION 


BY 


COLONEL H. O. S. HEISTAND, U. S. A. 


The Interstate National Guard Asso- 
ciation held its ninth annual convention 
at Columbia, South Carolina, on March 
25 and 26 last. The association was 
formed and continues to exist for the 
purpose of promoting the interests and 
efficiency of the National Guard and its 
work has resulted in great improvement 
of the State troops. In its annual con- 


ventions measures for that purpose are 
proposed and discussed, and each suc- 
ceeding convention has witnessed in- 
creased interest not only on the part of 


the National Guard, but of the Federal 
Government in that great factor of our 
national defense. 

The convention at Columbia was at- 
tended by about two hundred National 
Guard delegates from the various States 
which were represented by one delegate 
to every five hundred of its organized 
militia strength. Eight regular Army 
officers were detailed by the War De- 
partment to represent it. 

The meetings were held in the Assem- 
bly Chamber of the State Capitol, a his- 
toric building which bears the scars of 
cannon shot, silent testimony of the rav- 
ages of a great war and grim reminders 
to the assembled soldiers of the destruct- 
iveness of war. 

The convention was called to order by 
the president of the association, Maj. 
Gen. Chas. Dick, of Ohio. General Dick 
is U. S. Senator from his State and 
author of the Federal laws governing the 
militia, populary known as the “Dick 
Law,” which has done so much to co- 
ordinate the work of the State troops. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Governor Martin F. Ansel on behalf 
of the State; by Major F. Hasell Gibbes 


on behalf of the city of Columbia, and 
by General John C. Boyd, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of South Carolina, in the name of 
the State Militia. 

The convention was particularly nota- 
ble for its well attended session and busi- 
ness-like proceedings, and also for the 
large number of interesting and valuable 
papers read by members of the associa- 
tion and by the officers of the Army de- 
tailed by the War Department to at- 
tend the convention for that purpose. 

The programme included papers as 
follows : 

“The New Material Furnished by the 
Ordnance Department,” Major L. M. 
Fuller, U. S. Army; “Military Sanita- 
tion, Individual Sanitation and Hygiene,” 
Colonel Carrol D. Evans, Nebraska N. 
G.; “The Signal Corps in Campaign,” 
Major Charles McK. Saltzman, U. S. 
Army; “Rifle Practice,” General James 
A. Drain, N. Y.; “Camp Sanitation,” 
Colonel Valery Harvard, U. S. Army; 
“Duties of Volunteer Engineers,” Cap- 
tain G. P. Howell, U. S. Army; “The Re- 
lation of the Organized Militia to Coast 
Defense,” Captain S. D. Embrick, U. S. 
Army; “Subsistence of the Organized 
Militia,’ Major W. H. Hart, U. S. 
Army; “The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment as a Factor in Military Training 
and its Value to the Nation,” Colonel 
H. O. S. Heistand, U. S. Army; “The 
Relation of the National Guard to the 
United States and the Regular Army,” 
Lt. Col. Ezra B. Fuller, U. S. Army, (re- 
tired). 

By way of entertainment in connection 
with the convention, which, however, was 
notably subordinated to business, Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Ansel gave an evening 
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reception at the Colonia Hotel to the 
visiting officers, where they met most 
of the leading people of the Capital of 
the Palmetto State. 

All of the city clubs. were thrown open 
to the visitors and.the citizens of Co- 
lumbia provided the delegates and about 
three hundred other gentlemen with a 
unique entertainment in the form of a 
southern “barbecue” spread in an open 
building in Ridgewood Park where the 
guests partook of tender mutton and 
sweet pork, the carcasses having been 
roasted whole over open beds of coals. 
General Charles Dick, president of the 
Association sat at the head of the table 
with Governor Ansel on his left and 
General Wilie Jones, commanding the 
South Carolina National Guard, who was 
toastmaster, at his right. 

General John D. Frost, treasurer of 
the association proposed the toast, “Our 
Guests,” which was responded to by Gov- 
ernor Ansel and General Dick. 

The “United States Army,” was pro- 
posed by Colonel Henry T. Thompson, 
Second North Carolina Infantry and re- 
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sponded to by Colonel H. O. S. Heistand, 
U. S. Army. 

General Thomas J. Stewart, the elo- 
quent and witty Adjutant General of 
Pennsylvania, responded to the National 
Guard “The Fraternity of the States,”’ 
“The Flag,” and “Our Country,” were 
responded to respectively by General 
William Stopford, of Massachusetts, 
General Lawson Riggs, of Maryland, and 
General Dick, who spoke in place of 
General Lauck, of California—who was 
absent. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were, president, General Chas. Dick, 
of Ohio; vice-presidents, General George 
M. Moulton, Illinois; General F. B. 
Wood, Minnesota ; General N. H. Henry, 
New York; General William M. Stop- 
ford; Massachusetts; General J. C. R. 
Foster, Florida; General J. B. Lauck, 
California; General J. W. F. Hughes, 
Kansas; General Lawson Riggs, Mary- 
land; General J. F. Armfield, North 
Carolina; General William T. McGurrin, 
Michigan; General G. M. Cole, Con- 
necticut ; and General Roger D. Williams, 
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Kentucky ; secretary, Colonel Carrol D. 
Evans, Nebraska; treasurer, General 
John D. Frost, South Carolina. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 

“Resolved, by the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States, 

“I. That, in the opinion of this as- 
sociation, it is desirable to secure such 
legislative or executive action as will pro- 
vide for the appointment of an advisory 
board, to be composed of National Guard 
officers, to act with the general staff, in 
considering any matters affecting the or- 
ganized militia.” 

“2. Resolved, by the National Guard 
Association of the United States, That 
the Secretary of War be requested to 
make provision for the issue of the regu- 
lation forage rations to properly organ- 
ized and equipped artillery organizations 
of the militia for such horses as have 
been actually acquired by them and are 
found, upon inspection, to comply strictly 
with government specifications: Pro- 
vided, That in case of war and upon pay- 
ment of their appraised value these 


horses shal! be available to the govern- 


ment when needed.” 

“3. Resolved, by the National Guard 
Association of the United States, That 
it is the sense of this convention that 
the proposed bill presented to the sen- 
ate of the United States on February 18, 
1907, during the second session of the 
Fifty-ninth congress, known as. bill S. 
8514, and also in the house of represen- 
tatives on the same date, known as bill H. 
R. 25712, should not be adopted and be- 
come a law, for the following reasons: 

“First. For the reason that it takes 
away the principal incentive for young 
men to enter the organized militia, inas- 
much as under the proposed bill instead 
of becoming at the outbreak of war a part 
of the volunteer army, ready for first 
service, behind the regular army, when- 
ever the president may choose to send 
them, they simpiy become a home guard 
and a stop gap behind which a volunteer 
army would be organized, of which they 
could form no part. It is a fact that in 
most of the States the principal induce- 
ment for enlistment is the understanding 
that by becoming a part of the organized 
militia men secure an opportunity to pre- 
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pare themselves for service in war, and 
a guarantee of the first right to go when 
war is declared. 

“Second. That the adoption of this 
bill would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the National Guarg for the reason that 
it nullifies that provision of the act of 
congress of 1903 which gives the or- 
ganized militia the privilege of being the 
first to be accepted into any volunteer 
forces which it may be necessary to raise, 
a provision of law which has done more 
to dignify the National Guard service and 
render it attractive to that class of men 
who are ambitious to perfect themselves 
in a knowledge of military science which 
will fit them to serve their country ia 
time of war. 

“Third. The training of the organized 
militia in recent years has been specially 
directed to fitting the troops for imme- 
diate active service in the field. In many 
of the States the troops have been armed, 
equipped and trained in State and joint 
encampments for this service; they have 
been supplied with tentage, field cooking 
outfits and hospital requirements and so 
instructed that immediately upon orders 
the organized militia can take the field, 
prepare their own camps, kitchens, sinks, 
hospitaJs, cook and serve the regular ra- 
tions, establish interior guards and out- 
posts as required in service under the 
call of the president. They have been 
trained for marches, advance and rear 
guard duty, extended order work, nor- 
mal formations for attack, and called 
upon to solve.in the field many problems 
in minor tactics, ‘security and informa- 
tion and perform with prattical intelli- 
gence the duties which they would be 
called upon to render in-time of war. 
After the sacrifice of time-made by the 
officers and men of the National Guard 
of the States and great expenditures of 
money to bring them to standard of dis- 
cipline and efficiency it would be suicidal 
for the national goverfimertt to cast aside 
in time of immediate danger this large 
efficient force and under the stress of 
pending necessity attempt.to organize a 
volunteer army from .the raw, untrained 
and undisciplined citizen subject to mili- 
tary duty. 

“Fourth. We believe that the enact- 
ment of such legislation would result in 
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practical annihilation of the existing Na- 
tional Guard of the States.” 

The legislative committee composed of 
the officers of the association and one 
delegate from every State represented, 
recommended Congressional legislation 
on the following subjects, and the execu- 
tive committee was directed to prepare 
a measure embodying same to be intro- 
duced at the next session: 

“1. To promote the efficiency of the 
unorganized militia, and to encourage 
rifle practice among citizens. 

“2. To authorize the use of penalty 
envelopes by officers of the organized 
militia in the transaction of official busi- 
ness relating to the military service. 

“3. To provide for the issue of am- 
munition to the militia, upon requisition 
of the governor, in the proportion of 50 
per cent. of the regular army allowance, 
without charge against the State’s quota 
of the federal appropriation. 
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“4. To prohibit the wearing cf the 
uniforms of the army by unauthorized 
persons. 


“5. To give the several States which 
have by their own laws or military regu- 
lations, prescribed a fixedsclothing al- 
lowance for the individual*soldier the 
right to drop from the returns of the gov- 
ernor, and from the papers of account- 
able officers, such clothing as has been 
regularly issued to enlisted men upon 
schedules, in accordance with the prac- 
tice in the regular army.” 

The next convention will be held at 
Boston at a date to be fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The success and value of the Colum- 
bia convention has set a high standard 
for the future and the uniqueness of the 
entertainment will make that feature a 
living memory to surpass which Boston 
will have to burn a witch or present its 
baked beans in a form and fashion hither- 
to unknown. 


ae 


A PARABOLIC PLEA OF TROPIC 
POSSESSIONS 


BY 


GEORGE HENRY SHELTON 


“There is a tradition that when the conclusions of a tribunal favourable to 
the canonization of Santa Rosa de Lima, Patroness of the Indies, were laid be- 
fore Pope Clement X., that Pontiff manifested his incredulity that a tropical 


climate could produce a saint. 
and saints are not grown together. 


He is even credited with the saying that bananas 
The tradition may be erroneous, but there is 


something in the opinion that deserves to be remembered.—The Inhabitants of 


the Philippines, by Frederick H. Sawyer. 


There’s a legend, time-created, 

Which the years have handed down: 
Of a Pope, the tale’s related, 

Of the holiest renown, 
Who in state and solemn glory 

Once tribunal grave received, 


Which had come (so runs the story) 
To declare that it believed, 

After deep investigation 
In the merits of the case, 

For a saintly appellation 
A fair maid had earned a place. 
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(Here her name we will not mention 
Since not needed for the tale 

And might just attract attention 
But be of no more avail.) 

Yet as thus before him lowly 
The tribunal gravely stood, 

There proclaiming actions holy 
And the many virtues good 

Which had marked in the departed 
Earthly life so free from taint 

That this movement had been started 
To create the lady saint— 

Still the Pove but calmly listened 
To the story of her life 

With keen eyes that slightly glistened 


When he grasped she’d been no wife. 


And this casually he noted 
From the facts before him spread 
And then, if correctly quoted, 
This in brief is what he said :— 
“We are pleased, my sons, immensely 
With the merit of your plaint 
And we’re sure we long intensely 
To create another saint; 
But the fact is plain unto us— 
Let’s consider for a time 
That our act may not undo us— 
She was born in tropic clime! 
It’s a simple little factor 
Which it seems you've overlooked, 
Yet we fear a plain detractor 
Which the lady’s goose has cooked. 
You will pardon incredulity 
Connected with her fame: 
Be assured, my sons, that truly the 
Hot climate was to blame, 
And not once the dame’s intention 
Which no doubt was of the best 
Yet our duty bids us mention 
That the truth must be the test ; 
And alas! in climates torrid 
Truth reveals there’s always been 
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Hopeless tendency most horrid 
To change virtue into sin. 
Pray consider the suggestion 
If we seem to speak in heat, 
That a somewhat burning question 
We are called upon to treat; 
And although it pains us vastly 
To deny you this request, 
Do, my sons, remember lastly 
That the climate did the rest; 
For past centuries but nourish 
What it’s sad for us to know 
That the lives of saints don’t flourish 
Where bananas also grow.” 
The tribunal bent most humbly 
And then backed out by the door; 
Down the hall proceeded dumbly, 
Then the chairman took the floor 
And spake thus with calm precision,— 
“It is very plain,” said he, 
“With this wisdom-filled decision 
We all doubtless now agree; 
For it’s plain, my friends, that learning 
Has some heights we’ve yet to mount, 
And we failed with all discerning 
To take climate in account.” 


Now this rhyme but bare concealeth 
Of old Nature’s tropic law 
What the ancient tale revealeth 
3y the moral ye may draw 
Over seas in climes more frigid 
Where within vour halls of state 
There in future laws most rigid 
Ye for us may legislate. 
Pray remember in debating— 
And it’s wisdom from the fount— 
This one maxim we are stating: 
Take the climate in account; 
Ponder well the Pope’s conclusion 
In his words we give below, 
That saints’ lives are mere illusion 
Where bananas also grow. 


EXPLOSION OF A SUBMARINE MINgE. 











THE MORMONS IN ’63 


Their Contemptuous Attitude Toward the Constitutional Government During 
the Civil War, and the Firm Stand Taken by a Federal Officer 


BY 


CHARLES EDWARD HAY, Jr. 


as to the truth of the maxim 

that loyalty to government is 
paramount to all other duties owed by 
the individual to society, regardless of 
sect or creed, may~appear more or less 
incomprehensible to the average citizen. 
Yet, recently, during the so-called Smoot 
investigation, it was considered neces- 
sary to obtain an answer to the ques- 
tion whether a follower of the Mormon 
faith would be justified in conscience in 
violating the law of the land, should 
the same be. in conflict with the tenets of 
his faith. The present strength of the 
church and its influence over its apostles 
and followers is interesting, viewed in 
the light of its attitude toward the gov- 
ernment during the darker days of our 
history, at a time when the country was 
confronted with one of the greatest wars 
of modern times. The hostility of its 
leader toward federal institutions dur- 
ing that period is revealed by the cor- 
respondence interchanged between those 
in authority at military headquarters in 
Washington and San Francisco, and the 
Commander of the garrison stationed 
near the seat of the church government. 
During the first year and a half of our 
Civil War, it is probable that the more 
spectacular events occurring at the act- 
ual theatre of military operations had 
served to divert attention and interest 
from the constantly recurring Indian 
raids in the more sparsely settled regions 
of the West. But in the autumn of 1862, 
the general officer commanding the mili- 
tary department of the Pacific appears 
to have decided that the great overland 
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mail route needed greater protection: 
from these bloody incursions than was 
afforded by the scattered military garri- 
sons which dotted its lonely way to the 
Pacific coast; for Colonel P. Edward 
Connor was at this time selected to com- 
mand an expedition consisting of four 
troops of the 2nd California Cavalry and! 
four companies of his own regiment, the 
3rd Infantry from the same state, with 
instructions to proceed to the vicinity of 
the Great Salt Lake and there select and 
garrison some position desirable as a 
base from which successful operations. 
against the hostile Indians could be car- 
ried on. 

The march overland was exceeding’ y 
trying for both men and horses, the lat- 
ter being small and easily exhausted. 
Yet the expedition arrived, on October 
26, at the present site of Fort Douglas, 
near Salt Lake City, in a fair state of 
efficiency. 

Quartered in tents over excavations, 
with stone and adobe fireplaces, the gar- 
rison made itself comfortable for the 
winter. Colonel Connor, in his report to 
the Adjutant General of the Army, gives 
as his reasons for ‘choosing this location, 
its good facilities for communication 
both east and west daily, its elevated and 
commanding position, the plentiful sup- 
ply of wood and water in its vicinity, and’ 
its proximity to numerous quarries of 
stone adapted to building barracks. . He 
adds, “If it is contemplated to establish 
a permanent Post in this Territory, I 
know of no spot so desirable as this. Be- 
sides the above advantages, it is the cen- 
tre from which diverge three roads to- 





California ; two to Oregon, and the great 
Overland Mail Route to the East.” 

That the succeeding winter was not 
devoid of incident appears from the re- 
ports of several Indian engagements, one 
of which, at Bear River, a short time 
after the arrival of the troops, cost the 
command one officer and nineteen men 
killed and many wounded. But Colonel 
Connor’s chief source of solicitude and 
anxiety was in another direction, as ap- 
pears from his report submitted to the 
Adjutant General, Department of the Pa- 
cific, in December, 1862. In this com- 
munication he writes that he had become 
aware of strong efforts which had se- 
cretly been made to dissever his com- 
mand. He accuses Brigham Young, 
whom he styles as “the real Governor” 
of the territory, with conspiracy with his 
followers to bring about the abandon- 
ment of Camp Douglas and the with- 
drawal of the troops. To secure this re- 
sult, alarming reports were circulated 
concerning preparations for a general 
raid by Indians upon the property of the 
Overland Mail Company all along the 
line. They were devoid of result so far 
as the Camp Douglas garrison was con- 
cerned, for Colonel Connor obstinately 
refused to select a new site for his camp. 

President Young appears then to have 
made a move in another direction. Can- 
non were mounted in the town and osten- 
tatiously trained in the direction of the 
eight-company post upon the high land 
above the city. But Colonel Connor, 
who is described by his superiors as a 
man of observation, undaunted firmness 
‘and self-possession under all circum- 
stances, could not be frightened into do- 
ing what had failed of accomplishment 
‘by strategy. 

The uneasy attitude of President 
Young is explained by Colonel Connor’s 
‘words to his superiors: “My present po- 
‘sition was selected for its availability, 
‘and commanding as it does not only all 
the avenues to, but even the town itself, 
‘it is an important one, and I am not sur- 
prised that Brigham Young considers 
‘its occupancy dangerous to his interests.” 
He adds that President Young was en- 
:gaged in making active preparations, in- 
«licating a determination on his part to 
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oppose the government in the early 
Spring, provided that Utah should not 
be admitted into the Union as a State, or 
in the event of a foreign war, or serious 
reverse to the federal arms. 

Discretionary powers appear to have 
been given Colonel Connor in the prem- 
ises by the Department Commander, 
who considered his views on the situation 
in Utah as worthy of implicit reliance. 
He was cautioned, however, to act with 
the greatest prudence. 

Activity on the part of Indians in- 
creased, and it was officially reported 
that an attack upon the telegraph sta- 
tion at Pacific Springs about this time 
was instigated by the Mormons to draw 
the forces at Camp Douglas to that 
point; while it was boldly asserted that 
the Humboldt Indians in the northern 
part of the valley were similarly encour- 
aged in their depredations by Mormons, 
who supplied them with powder, lead 
and produce in exchange for the proper- 
ty of massacred emigrants. Under these 
conditions Winter merged into Spring 
and rumors of trouble became more 
alarming. 

In the latter part of April, 1863, Briga- 
dier General Connor, who had recently 
been promoted to that rank, sent an urg- 
ent request to Department Headquar- 
ters for reinforcements. He appears at 
no time to have feared for himself or his 
command, if the latter were allowed to 
preserve its integrity as a unit. But on 
account of the scarcity of troops in his 
vicinity, he appears to have been appre- 
hensive lest numerous raids, occurring 
more or less simultaneously in different 
localities, should compel him to separate 
the force*under him and incur the risk 
of annihilation in detail. Indians began 
to congregate in large force in the vi- 
cinity of the Mormon settlements south 
of the post, with the object of commit- 
ting depredations upon the overland and 
emigrant routes. In this they were in- 
cited and encouraged, according to Gen- 
eral Connor, by Brigham Young, by 
whose direction they were supplied with 
food and ammunition. To surprise them 
was difficult, as, in order to strike at 
them, it was necessary to pass through 
the settlements of the Mormons, who, it 
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was claimed, promptly notified the Indi- 
ans of the approach of troops, and 
gave them an opportunity to scatter to 
their inaccessible mountain retreats and 
avoid battle. Spies reported that the In- 
dians were to be reinforced by Mormons 
disguised as red-skins. Brigham Young 
appears to have offered to protect the 
overland and emigrant routes against at- 
tack and massacre if given a sufficiently 
large sum of money, and General Con- 
nor, in the conclusion of his communi- 
cation, recommended the acceptance of 
this offer and the withdrawal of the 
troops, in case the exigencies of the ser- 
vice should not admit of his being ade- 
quately reinforced. 

The Department Commander was for- 
tunately in a position to comply with 
General Connor’s request, and accord- 
ingly sent forward troops from Sacra- 
mento, while the offer of the Governor 
of Nevada to furnish ten companies of 
cavalry was accepted. 

Meanwhile incendiary doctrines were 
preached in the Tabernacle by the lead- 
érs of the Mormon faith. It were dif- 
ficult to understand the hold which the 


bishops and apostles had upon their fol- 
lowers without recognizing the peculiar 
construction of the Utah society, partak- 
ing as it did of all the characteristics of 


the old patriarchal governments. The 
church was recognized as supreine, 
above and beyond constitution, laws, or 
regulations of the civil authorities. The 
world perhaps has never seen a despot- 
ism so complete, so limitless, so trans- 
cendent, controlling not alone the out- 
ward and internal civil policy of the Ter- 
ritory, but entering into all the details of 
everyday life. The tremendous power 
of the head of this despotism was up- 
held by a species of devout religious fan- 
aticism, or in many cases by fear. And 
so the sentiment of the community was 
without difficulty turned in channels 
openly hostile to the little garrison at 
Camp Douglas, and to the government 
which it represented. Each reverse to 
the federal arms was discoursed upon 
from the pulpit with mock tears and 
sneering lamentations, while flippant ex- 
pressions of disloyalty and threats were 
heard from every speaker. With no 
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especial regard for the South, and prob- 
ably a repugnance to slavery and south- 
ern institutions, it is likely that the Mor- 
mons favored the cause of the Confeder- 
acy for the sole reason that it was re- 
garded as the appointed means of de- 
stroying the government. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of March, 1863, 
an excited meeting was held in the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, at 
which resolutions were passed . asking 
Governor Harding, and Associate Jus- 
tices Drake and Waite of the territorial 
bench, to resign and leave the territory. 
In his address to his followers, President 
Young made use of the following lan- 
guage: “Joseph Smith told me thirty 
years ago that these prophecies were 
bound to come true. He hoped they 
would. He would like to live in Heaven 
with the government of the United 
States, but he had no desire to live with 
a people who had brought ruin and dis- 
grace upon their own heads. He would 
not live or have anything to do with the 
United States. He would have a free and 
independent Government to himself, 
where he could enjoy his civil and relig- 
ious liberties.” He said that Smith had 
told him that the South would rise 
against the North, and the North against 
the South, and that they would fight un- 
til both parties were destroyed, “and for 
my part I give it God speed, for they 
shed the blood of the Prophet.” And 
speaking of the resolution asking the res- 
ignation of Governor Harding, he said, 
“Let him go back to his friends, if he 
has any. He has none. Either in Heav- 
en or Hell or anywhere else. This man 
who is sent here to govern the Territory 
—‘Man,’ did I say? ‘Thing,’ I mean, a 
nigger worshipper, a black-hearted abo- 
litionist is what he is, and what he repre- 
sents—and these two things I do utterly 
despise.” Turning dramatically to his 
people, he said, “Do you acknowledge 
this man Harding as your Governor?” 
Ready voices gave him his answer : “No! 
you are our Governor.” “Yes,” he said, 
“T am your Governor.” And again he 
thundered at them, “Will you allow such 
a man to remain in the Territory?” And 
again the ready response, “No! Put him 
out.” “Yes,” replied Brigham, “put him 
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out. Harding and Drake and Waite must 
leave the Territory. If they will not re- 
sign, and if the President will not re- 
move them, the people must attend to it. 
I will let him know who is governor. I 
am Governor. If he attempts to inter- 
fere with my affairs, Woe! woe!! 
woe!!! unto him.” 

That night President Young caused all 
the ordnance and ordnance stores to be 
removed from the territorial arsenal to 
his residence, and placed a large body of 
armed men in his yard, behind the high 
stone wall which enclosed it. He had 
previously caused to be mounted and 
prepared for use some fifteen cannon, 
nine, twelve, and twenty-four pounders, 
while his workmen had for some time 
been engaged in manufacturing fixed 
ammunition. Companies were being 
drilled daily and exercised in target 
practice, while Mormon guards patrolled 
the streets by night and courted an attack 
from General Connor’s men. 

A few days later, the national flag 
was hoisted over President Young’s res- 
idence for the first time since his entry 
into the territory, and in answer to this 
signal there immediately assembled some 
fifteen hundred armed men. The situa- 
tion was of sufficient omen to impress 
less courageous minds than those of the 
loyal Americans for whose benefit the 
display had been prepared. 

General Connor writes at this time: 
“My command is in no immediate dan- 
ger, but if the present preparations of 
the Mormons should continue, I will be 
compelled for the preservation of my 
command to strike at the heads of the 
church, which I can do with safety, for 
they being once in my power, their fol- 
lowers will not dare touch me, but if I 
remain in my present position (altho’ a 
strong one), I am lost. As they have 
about five thousand men capable of bear- 
ing arms, and cannon of heavier calibre 
than mine.” 

On the following Sunday, President 
Young again addressed his followers in 
the Tabernacle and, after describing the 
situation, said: “Is there anything we 
would not do to show our loyalty to the 
Government? Yes! If the present ad- 


ministration should ask us for one thou- 
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sand men, or even five hundred, to go 
down there (meaning to fight against 
the South), I would see them damned 
first and then they could not have them 
while those soldiers are in our vicinity.” 
And in the same place, and on the same 
day, Heber Kimball, second President of 
the Mormon church, said: “We can defy 
the whole Federal Government!” To 
which the congregation responded, 
“That’s so! we can!” 

On the day following the mass meet- 
ing of March 3, a committee waited up- 
on Governor Harding and Justices 
Waite and Drake and presented their 
resolutions, and requested them to resign 
and leave the territory. Judge Drake, 
after listening calmly to the recital, re- 
plied in the following vigorous language : 

“The communications you have made 
are of some importance. As they are in- 
tended to affect me, I desire to say some- 
thing before you go. It is no small thing 
to request a citizen to leave a country. 
Are you aware of the magnitude of the 
business you have undertaken? I deny 
that you have any cause for such con- 
duct towards me. I am an American 
citizen, have a right to go to any part of 
the Republic. I have a right to petition 
or ask this government to amend laws 
or pass laws. You, Taylor and Pratt are 
men of experience and reputed to be 
men of learning and ought to know bet- 
ter than to insult a man by such means. 
It is mean and contemptible. On your 
part, Taylor, a foreigner, it is impudence 
unequalled. And Pratt, a citizen, ought 
to know better than to trample on the 
rights of a citizen by performing such a 
dirty enterprise. Your resolutions are 
false and the man that drafted them 
knew it to be so. And I further under- 
stand that Brigham Young in the meet- 
ing at the Tabernacle called me a fool, 
and a tool of the Governor.” (Here Tay- 
lor admitted that Young did so say). 
The Judge continued, “Go back to Brig- 
ham Young, your master; that embodi- 
ment of sin and shame and disgust; and 
tell him that I neither fear him nor love 
him nor hate him. But that I utterly 
despise him. Tell him, whose tools and 
tricksters you are that I did not come 
here by his permission, and that I will 
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not go away at his desire or by his di- 
rections. I have given no cause of of- 
fense to anyone. I have not entered a 
Mormon house since I came here. Your 
wives and daughters have not been dis- 
turbed by me. And I have not even 
looked upon your concubines or lewd 
women. I am no skulk from the punish- 
ment of crimes. I tell you if you, or this 
man you so faithfully serve, attempt to 
interfere with my lawful business, you 
will meet with trouble of a character 
you do not expect. A horse thief or a 
murderer has, when arrested, a right to 
speak in court, and, unless in such ca- 
pacity and such circumstances, don’t you 
ever speak to me again.” 

The replies of Governor Harding and 
Judge Waite were no less firm in tone 
or clear in meaning. 

The effect of their sturdy attitude evi- 
dently was not lost upon the Mormons, 
for we next find them pursuing a dif- 
ferent plant to rid themselves of the 
presence of the soldiers, whose close 
proximity to the city had a deterrent ef- 
fect upon any impulse to resort to vio- 
lence against the representatives of the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
national government. 

A memorial was prepared and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of War, wherein 
it was made to appear that the location 
of the camp was within the corporate 
limits of the city of Salt Lake, and that 
its presence was an annoyance and a 
source of serious injury to the inhabi- 
tants; that the stables of the cavalry 
fouled the waters of Red Butte Creek, 
and the large body of troops and ani- 
mals lessened the amount of water avail- 
able for irrigation purposes; that peace 
with the Indians existed, and that an 
account of its location the region was 
inaccessible to the armies of secession. 
The opinion was therefore expressed 
that the longer continuance of the gar- 
rison at that place was a source of un- 
necessary expense to the government. 
The troops, however, were not removed. 

The territorial delegate prepared a let- 
ter of similar import to Major General 
Halleck, with similar result. 

Vilification and vituperative abuse of 
the government continued to be meted 
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out. Fortunately, perhaps, for it ap- 
parently had not the effect of stirring 
the people to. deeds of violence and overt 
acts of treason, while its use may have 
served as a safety-valve to the over- 
heated emotions of the leaders. In a 
speech delivered before the semi-annual 
conference in Salt Lake City, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1863, President Young made 
use of language, perhaps the most re- 
markable for its unveiled hatred of fed- 
eral institutions, as well as for its gram- 
matical construction and coarseness, of 
any previously employed by him in such 
a connection. 

“As for those,” he said, “who Abra- 
ham Lincoln has sent here, if they med- 
die with our domestic affairs, I will 
send them to hell across lots. And as 
for those apostates running around here, 
they will probably fall down and their 
bowels will gush out, or they will bleed 
somewhere else.” 

Possibly as the result of the firm stand 
taken by General Connor, who in the 
early days of the occupancy had warned 
the community that the first overt act 
of treason on the part of any individual 
would be punished with imprisonment 
on Alcatraz Island; possibly as the re- 
sult of the warning speeches of Gov- 
ernor Harding and Judges Waite and 
Drake, or perhaps as a result of the 
knowledge that intrigue and false repre- 
sentation could not persuade the War 
Department to withdraw the troops, and 
the successful turn of affairs at the 
theatre of the war in the East, threats 
and abuse gradually became less fre- 
quent and efforts with a treasonable taint 
less active. The garrison became more 
firmly established, and the camp con- 
verted into a fort. The government, by 
an executive order, duly set apart the 
public lands, and acquired by purchase 
those in which the title vested in indi- 
viduals, 

How much of the hostile attitude ex- 
hibited toward the government through 
animosity towards its soldiers by the 
leaders of the Mormon faith, was due to 
a frank disavowal of the principles of 
the Union, and how much to a mere de- 
sire to exhibit their power before their 
followers, were difficult to determine. 
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Certain it is, however, that a command- 
ing officer less firm, less prudent, and 
withal less patient, might have brought 
about results far-reaching in importance 
at this most critical period in the history 
of the development of our western civil- 
ization. 

As one stands to-day upon the bench 
land above the thriving and prosperous 
city, the coppery expanse of the desolate 
inland sea in the distance, the mountains 
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reaching toward the clouds on either 
hand, and contemplates the friendly and 
cordial relations existing between town 
and post, the hand of glad good-fellow- 
ship freely extended and freely received, 
it is difficult to realize with what intol- 
erant hatred was regarded the little gar- 
rison upon the hill some forty years ago 
by a people whose descendants to-day 
possess so little of that spirit as a herit- 
age. 


eee 


SO LIVES THE FLAG! 


BY 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH T. HULL 


The pounding guns on vine clad height behind, unseen, are singing 
Their grand bass choral; swift as light the screaming shells are winging. 


Threading the still, hot summer air, through bone and sinew cleaving, 
War’s myriad steel clad shuttles there, the nets of death are weaving. 


A sudden cry; a rifle dropped, while tentmate by him kneeling, 
Listens, with voice and breathing stopped, as he, his love revealing, 


Gasps: “Jim—this little flag—worn thin—wrapped—round—my Mary's picture, 


Send home—and say—lI’ve faithful been—tell her I love 


All down the line the bugles sound “The Charge!” 


With colors flying 


The long brown line, with eager bound, swings on. and leaves him—dying. 


Another silence when the roll is called; another quiet sleeper ; 
A few more drops of warm life blood to stain the red stripes deeper. 


Another soul called back to God, by glorious death washed whiter, 
And clean from all life’s spots and stains to make the white stars brighter. 


Another young life given up to bring the peace time nearer; 
Another true heart stilled for aye to make the blue field clearer. 


So lives the Flag! 





THE BLACK PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A Masterful Analysis of the Subject From a Military Point of View, by a 
British Officer Who Predicts That the Native Question of the Future 
Will be Settled by Ministers, Not by Generals 


From THE MILITARY MAIL 


N interesting lecture by Col. H. B. 
A Jeffreys, C. B., was given at the 
Royal United Service Institute on 
Wednesday, Maj.-Gen. R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell, C. B., presiding. After tracing 
the origin of the various tribes and 
aboriginal dwellers in South Africa, the 
lecturer said the relative numbers of 
Black and White in South Africa and in 
the various colonies were :— 
Asiatics and 
White. Mixed. Natives. 
Cape Colony 580,000 400,000 1,400,000 
Orange River Colony.140,000 235,000 
Transvaal 950,000 
Basutoland 348,000 
Natal 950,000 
Rhodesia ,000 
Bechuanalan 120,000 


a few 

74,000 

100,000 
2,000 


. . 1,136,000 


Totals.... 576,000 4,603,c00 


Fighting Power of the Black Races. 


An estimate of the fighting power of 
the black races can be formed, continued 
Col. Jeffreys, after a consideration of 
their past military history. 

Starting in the South, the Kosas, or 
Kafirs, first claim our attention. All the 
early Kafir wars were with some section 
of these people, and the course these 
wars ran was uniform; they commenced 
by the murder of isolated settlers, and 
when the troops reached the scene of 
action, they took the form of guerilla op- 
erations by the natives, attacks on con- 
voys, attempts to surprise the soldiers on 
the march in bush country, and the like. 
Occasionally our camps were attacked, 
but such enterprises involved heavy pun- 
ishment; never was our superiority con- 
tested in the open field. War ended when 
the natives were tired of losing their cat- 


tle, and often when their bravest leaders 
had been killed. We are practically only 
concerned with the 700,000 Kosas living 
in Eastern Cape Colony, between the Kei 
River and Natal. Our last. little wars 
in this region occurred in 1878 and 1880, 
when Kosas and Tembus rose against 
us. Order was restored by the joint ac- 
tion of a small body of Regular infantry 
and a Colonial contingent. A vivid de- 
scription of the difficulties of these op- 
erations, due to the nature of the coun- 
try rather than to the powers of the en- 
emy, is contained in Sir Evelyn Wood's 
recently published autobiography. 

The neighborhood to, and intercourse 
with, the dwellers within the border of 
Basutoland, and the wish to emulate the 
freedom from interference and the own- 
ership of firearms possessed by the Ba- 
suto, will probably, from time to time, 
produce some effervescence among the 
Kosas or Kafirs. Such movements will 
cause the Cape Government anxiety 
from the necessity of protecting the 
white settlers, and of restoring order in a 
somewhat inaccessible part of the coun- 
try; but these natives are practically un- 
armed, and as a serious military factor, 
they can be disregarded. 


Basuto 


so called from the Lesuto, the country in 
which they dwell. Balesuto means the 
people of Lesuto. In order to estimate 
the resistance which the Basuto nation 
could offer to our arms, it will be con- 
venient to review the course of previous 
*wars waged by this people, as narrated 
by Theal and in the Parliamentary Blue- 
books of the period; and as they are the 
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only native race with which we have to 
do, whose possession of firearms is un- 
restricted, the subject must be treated 
in some detail. 

1852.—Gen. Cathcart, operating from 
Cape Colony with 2,000 infantry, 500 
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cavalry, and 2 guns, crossed the Caledon 
on 20th December, opposite the Plat- 
berg, and marched to Thaba Bosigo. 
Finding the enemy on Berea Mountain, 
he attacked that position in three col- 
umns. The first, under Napier, dispersed 
after cattle, was charged by 700 Basuto 
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horsemen and fell back. The second, 
under Eyre, gained the summit and cap- 
tured 30,000 cattle, but was heavily at- 
tacked and retired without'the cattle. The 
third column of 300 men, under Cath- 
cart himself, was surrounded by 6,500 
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natives, but was joined by Eyre and 
safely extricated. Our loss in this some- 
what disastrous affair was only 37 killed 
and 15 wounded, and Moshesh, the Ba- 
suto ruler, though victorious, was so im- 
pressed by the steadiness of our infantry, 
that he offered terms which Gen. Cath- 
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cart was able to accept, with, however, 
a loss of prestige, of which Moshesh 
made the most in his communications to 
other native chiefs. 

In 1858, 1865, and 1867, the Basuto 
were at war with the Orange Free State. 
In the first war two Burgher columns 
invaded Basutoland, but the Basuto 
raided the country behind them and the 
farmers withdrew to protect their homes. 
Peace was patched up. 

In 1865 the same raiding tactics were 
pursued, the Basuto penetrating nearly 
up to Bloemfontein, Winburg and Kron- 
stadt. Wherever the Boers met their en- 
~ emy in the open field they easily defeat- 
ed him, even at odds of 1 to 10. From 
July to September the Boer forces were 
attacking Basuto strongholds—they cap- 
tured Vechtkop and Berea Mountain 
with small loss, but were repulsed at 
Thaba Bosigo. As usual they found it 
difficult to get volunteers for storming 
parties. They suffered from the weath- 
er, there were many desertions, and 
finally they retired, and the Basuto con- 
tinued their raids. Peace was made in 
April, 1866, the Basuto, after long nego- 
tiations, agreeing to cede the rich Lady- 
brand territory. 

War broke again in June, 1867, but 
Moshesh was now infirm and the Burgh- 
ers were stronger. Three Basuto moun- 
tain fortresses were easily taken, and 
early in 1868 they were saved by our 
intervention from the complete disinte- 
gration of their country. Basutoland was 
now administered by the Government of 
Cape Colony. 

In 1879 Morosi’s Rebellion occurred ; 
this was a partial affair; the paramount 
chief did not assist Morosi, whose moun- 
tain was taken in November hy 300 col- 
onials and 400 friendlies. 

1880.—The “Gun War” broke out 
through an ill-advised attempt of the 
Cape Government to disarm the Basuto. 
The home authorities, advised by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, disapproved of this ac- 
tion, and it was consequently arranged 
that Imperial troops should take no part 
in the campaign. The war commenced 
in September, and took the unusual 
course of attacks on our various resi- 
dences, which were hurriedly fortified ; 
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none of these were taken, and the natives 
suffered considerable loss. By November 
the Cape forces amounted to 10,000 
men, white and black auxiliaries. No de- 
cisive results were obtained, and when 
early in 1881 the Basuto chiefs made 
overtures for peace, a settlement was 
soon arrived at. As regards arms, it was 
agreed that the Basuto should retain 
them but take out licenses ; this they have 
never done. 

As a consequence of the failure of the 
Cape Government to manage Basutoland, 
this country was taken under the Crown 
in 1884. 

The united Basuto nation can now 
muster some 50,000 fighting men, all 
mounted on hardy ponies, and armed 
with B. L. carbines and rifles, about 10 
per cent. of these weapons being small 
bores. Their stock of ammunition is 
probably not very plentiful. As regards 
this point, however, opinions differ; it 
has been stated by traders in Northern 
Basutoland that 25 per cent. of the na- 
tives have B. L. rifles, and that ample 
supplies of ammunition are in the coun- 
try; other and more reliable sources 
of information lead us to believe that this 
is a gross exaggeration, and an incident 
in support of this view is related of a 
party of 10 Basuto in pursuit of a leop- 
ard, who could only muster one Snyder 
rifle and three rounds of ammunition be- 
tween them. 

Zulus 


Early in the nineteenth century, Chaka, 
the son of a small chief, was selected 
through his military prowess to succeed 
a more important chief. By his valour, 
his powers of organization, and his ruth- 
less insistence on absolute obedience, he 
speedily brought all Zululand and all 
Natal under his rule. It is stated that 
during his reign the population of Natal 
fell from 100,000 to 10,000. He estab- 
lished the celebrated regiments of young 
unmarried warriors, and introduced the 
deailly, broad, stabbing spear, instead of 
the light throwing assegai. 

Chaka was succeeded by his son Din- 
gaan, who treacherously attacked the 
Boer immigrants and murdered all who 
fell into his hands, Weenen, the place of 
weeping, received its name from the 
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massacre of 41 men, 56 women, 185 chil- 
dren, and a number of coloured servants. 
Later, 17 English settlers and 1,500 
trained blacks from Port Natal, of whom 
some 400 had muskets, were nearly an- 
nihilated by 7,000 Zulus. It was re- 
served for Andries Pretorious witlr 460 
Boers, to avenge these disasters, by a 
careful system of scouting and laagering 
when threatened, Pretorious forced the 
Zulus to attack him in laager, and on 
16th December, 1838 (Dingaan’s Day), 
utterly defeated Dingaan’s army, 10 to 
12,000 strong. The Chief Panda was 
now set up as a rival to Dingaan, who 
was again defeated and was assassinated 
while a fugitive. On the death of Pan- 
da, in 1872, Cetewayo, his son, became 
the ruler of Zululand, and it was soon 
apparent that a contest was inevitable, 
for Cetewayo restored the military dis- 
cipline of the time of Chaka, and his 
young men hungered for war. 

The history of that war of 1879 need 
not be re-told; our disaster at Isand- 
hlawana was largely due to our leaders 
failing to realize that extended order is 


not suitab!e for meeting an enveloping 
attack by an enemy of great strength 
and activity, and full of desperate cour- 
age; the actions at Ginginhlovu and 
Kambula, and later the battle of Ulundi, 
showed that in square or any close form- 
ation our soldiers had nothing to fear 


from the Zulus. It is estimated that this 
war cost the Zulus 15,000 warriors, and 
that the total forces at the disposal of 
Cetewayo amounted to 50,000. 

The events of the recent rebellion in 
Natal are fresh in our memory. It may 
be said to have lasted five months, from 
the oth February, 1906. The number of 
Zulus in arms is estimated at 5,000, and 
the Colony mobilized some 4,300 men 
for its defence, including the reserves, 
who remained in their own districts to 
reassure the white and overawe the 
black population. About 2,000 white 
troops (all Militia or Irregulars) took 
part in the active operations, which were 
only brought to a successful termination 
when Col. Mackenzie took the risk of 
sending thin lines of skirmishers through 
a bush. Against the: Zulus of 1879, 
his audacity would have been severely 
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punished, and, in commenting upon the 
slaughter of blacks as compared with the 
small white loss (32 killed and wound- 
ed), this point must be remembered; a 
successful Zulu rush in the bush was 
quite possible, and would have entailed 
a heavy list of white casualties. 


Swazis 

The Swazis appear to have risen to 
power during Shaka’s reign; they owe 
their name to Umswazi, the son of Sap- 
usa, the founder of their nation. They 
have enjoyed a great reputation as fight- 
ers, and have furnished contingents on 
several occasions to assist the Boers 
against other native tribes, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in 1879, employed 8,000 Swa- 
zis in his operations against Sekukuni, 
and their conduct when storming that 
chief’s stronghold was well spoken of. 

Curiously enough, the Swazis have 
never fought against the white man, 
They are believed to have but few fire- 
arms. 

Sekukuni 

rules over some 25,000 of the Bapedi 
branch of the Bantu-family ;-his country 
lies north of Lydenberg and south-east 
of Pietersberg, and includes in its area 
some mountain fastnesses. very difficult 
of access. This fact explains the escape 
of the tribe from destruction at the 
hands of Mosilikatse from the southwest 
and of the Swazis from the east. 

Sekukuni’s people gave the Boers: 
some trouble, and, indeed, repelled sev- 
eral attempts to capture their strong- 
hold. Sir Garnet Wolseley, however, 
after-the Zulu War, had no difficulty in 
carrying this operation to a successful 
termination. 

This tribe is of but slight military im- 
portance. The same remark applies to 
the many other chiefs scattered through 
the Northern Transvaal and in Bech- 
uanaland. Operations against some of 
them would be difficult and tedious on 
account of the inaccessibility of the 
country, but once brought to action their 
defeat would be easy, for their fighting 
value is but slight. 


Matabele 
It has been said already that this sec- 
tion of the Zulu nation owes its existence 
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to Mosilikatse, the warrior who, with his 
whole impi, fled into the Transvaal to 
escapé the wrath of Chaka. Mosilikatse 
and his men applied the Zulu methods 
to the country he traversed, and soon en- 
slaved all the Bantu tribes which he did 
not exterminate. The ruined remains of 
vast kraals now found in the Transvaal 
and in the more accessible parts of Bech- 
uanaland are probably evidences of Mat- 
abele operations. The early Boer trek- 
kers soon came into collision with Mosi- 
likatse, and several desperate encounters 
resulted, until finally, in 1838, 135 farm- 
ers, under Potgieter, with some native 
allies, engaged the Matabele army, 12,- 
000 strong, for nine successive days, and 
drove it headlong over the Magalies- 
berg. Zilicats Nek owes its name to be- 
ing the place where the Matabele 
crossed. Mosilikatse did not stop till 


he had put the Limpopo between himself 
and the Boers; north of that river he es- 
tablished his kingdom. 

We next came into contact with the 
Matabele through the occupation of their 


country by the British South Africa 
Company. Lobengula, the son of Mosi- 
likatse, was the native chief, and appears 
to have tried to avoid war. However, 
his hand was forced by the young war- 
riors, and hostilities broke out in 1893. 
The native force numbered some 20,000 
men, with a considerable number of fire- 
arms, in the use of which, however, no 
great skill was displayed. Against this 
force Dr. Jameson took the field with 
two columns, 650 and 450 strong. The 
former column was twice attacked on 
the Shangani River by 5,000 or 6,000 
natives, who were beaten off with great 
slaughter. Lobengula took to flight, and 
died shortly afterwards. Alan Wilson’s 
patrol only numbered 34, and was cut off 
from succor by the rising of the river. 
The other casualties, in addition to the 
above 34, only numbered 19. 
Rebellion broke out in Matabeland in 
March, 1896, and spread to Mashonaland 
in June. About 15,000 natives in each 
country were in arms against us. Of the 
Matabele, some 2,000 had Martinis; 100 
police deserted with their Winchester re- 
peaters; others had Lee-Metfords or 
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sporting rifles; others, again, old muz- 
zle-loaders. 

The Mashonas were worse armed, and 
had few rifles, but a good many “family” 
guns, as they were called, shooting any- 
thing from slugs and bits of wire to 
Worcester Sauce bottle stoppers. 

One hundred and fifty white people 
were murdered at the outset in Matabele- 
land and over 100 in Mashonaland. We 
put into the field 3,000 men in the form- 
er and 2,000 in the latter country. As 
was expected, the Matabele proved the 
better fighters, and kept some of our 
small columns pretty busy, they resisting 
stubbornly in their mountain strong- 
holds. 

Against the Mashonas, nearly all our 
losses were incurred at very close quar- 
ters in attempting to get at natives in 
caves; generally, the “family gun” was 
responsible. We had killed in action and 
died of wounds, 51 in Matabeleland and 
19 in Mashonaland. The rebellion was 
not subdued until December. 


A Race War. 


With regard to the possibility of a gi- 
gantic race war, Col. Jeffreys was ex- 
tremely sceptical. There was no com- 
mon history, tradition of nationality, or 
strong religious sentiment to unite the 
Bantu tribes, which within historic times 
had always preyed upon each other. 

Take the tribes of Zulu origin, said 
the lecturer: The Matabele were fugi- 
tives from Chaka; Swazis and Zulus 
have always fought, and the Swazis 
stood aside while we broke the power 
of Cetewayo, afterwards aiding us in the 
operations against Sekukuni. Moshesh 
formed the Basuto nation in fear and 
trembling of the Zulus, whom he had to 
bribe into acquiescence. And in none 
of the Basuto wars against the Dutch 
did they receive any Zulu help, except 
from a few dwellers on the border. 

Ethiopianism, or the doctrine imported 
from America under the guise of Chris- 
tianity of equality of black and white, 
was an element that made for union 
amongst the black races and a possible 
danger, but the Christianizing and civil- 
izing of the black man amid conditions 
of profound peace were not calculated 
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to arouse the martial spirit within him, 
nor develop fanaticism. 

Those who hold strongly by the theory 
of the native peril, continued Col. Jef- 
freys, sometimes quote the Indian Muti- 
ny and the amazing union there dis- 
played of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
against the common enemy. But they 
forget that this great rising was primar- 
ily a military rebellion, brought about by 
mistakes in administration, and facili- 
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tated by our foolishness in mantaining in 
India over 200,000 native soldiers, whilst 
our white Army had been allowed to 


dwindle to 35,000. Added to this, we 
had a recent annexation of provinces and 
abolition of an old and once powerful 
monarchy; and, moreover, we had to 
deal with people who had been warring 
with civilized arms against each other 
and against us for 100 years, and had, 
therefore, not lost. their martial spirit. 
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The condition of South Africa in 1907, 
as regards the native question, can truly 
in no way be compared to that of India 
in 1857. 

White Forces Available. 

The white forces available (omitting 
the Regular forces) to put down any na- 
tive rebeilion are: Cape Local Forces, 
8,000; Transvaal Volunteers, 6,500; Na- 
tal Militia, 3,500; and behind them prac- 
tically as many men as the Governments 
concerned may care to arm and put into 
the field, for there are no politics where 
the black question is involved ; 20,000 or 
30,000 volunteers could easily be raised 
on an emergency, and the arms and am- 
munition for them are in the country. 

Natives are very prolific, and owing to 
their habit of polygamy few of the wom- 
en remain unmarried. In the past the 
constant savage wars of extermination 
kept the population down. Wars. and 
famines we have stopped, and pestilence 
we fight not unsuccessfully, consequently 
we may expect the native population to 
increase very rapidly. 

The following figures are instructive 
relative to the native population in the 
following years:—Cape Colony, 1891, 
1,066,000; 1902, 1,424,000. Natal, 1880, 
362,000; 1891, 628,000; 1902, 900,000. 
Transvaal and Swaziland, 1891, 750,- 
000; 1902, 1,000,000. Orange River 
Colony, 1880, 79,000; 1891, 129,000; 
1902, 235,000. Basutoland, 1880, 128,- 
000; 1891, 219,000; 1902, 347,000. 


White Forces Required. 


What is the proportion of whites to 
blacks necessary to put into the field in 
case of a rebellion? It would take too 
long, even if desirable on other grounds, 
to enter into the probable course of mili- 
tary operations in any of the eventuali- 
ties which we have been discussing; 
therefore we can only deal with this sub- 
ject in general terms. How comes it 
that if 135 Dutch farmers, with some na- 
tive allies could route 12,000 Matabele, 
and if 460 Boers could defeat a similar 
force of Dingaan’s Zulus, the Natal Gov- 
ernment thought it necessary to mobilize 
4,300 men against 5,000 natives? And in 
this last case the white troops had maga- 
zine rifles, as compared with the ele- 
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phant guns of the early trekkers, whereas 
the Zulus in 1906 still depended upon 
the assegai. There are two reasons for 
this apparent anomaly. In the first place, 
we are more tender of human life than 
formerly, partly owing to our—as far as 
the nervous system is concerned—per- 
haps excessive civilization, and partly on 
account of the popular press. Fifty years 
ago a family of settlers in a remote col- 
ony might be murdered, and it is doubt- 
ful if an account of the occurrence would 
have found its way to the papers. Now 
the news of such an atrocity would be 
wired all over the world, and hysterical 
editors would be calling for the down- 
fall of a Government under which such 
things were possible. Hence the neces- 
sity for elaborate measures to safeguard 
the widely scattered white rural popula- 
tion, and the employment, as lately in 
Natal, of more than half the troops for 
this purpose. The second reason lies in 
the nature of the warfare to be carried 
out. Pretorious and his 460 led Dingaan 
to attack him laagered behind his wag- 
ons in an angle of the Blood River; 
Potgieter and his 135 were mounted, and 
the Matabele could not touch them on 
the open plains of the Transvaal. If we 
should in the future be obliged to carry 
out military operations against any of 
the native races in South Africa, we have 
only to steer between the Scylla of over- 
confidence and the Charybdis of an ex- 
aggerated idea of native prowess. To en- 
ter the almost impenetrable fastnesses of 
Zululand, such as the Nkandla Forest, 
or to press a Basuto war to its conclu- 
sion among the mountains in the interior 
of that country, would require columns 
of considerable strength, but to defeat 
any native force in the open field should 
be in the future as in the past an easy 
task for a well-armed white force of one- 
tenth the native strength. 


A Peaceful Solution. 


Briefly, then, the situation is this: No 
combination of the black nations for a 
gigantic race war is in any degree prob- 
able. Were such a contingency to arise, 
isolated murders of settlers’ families 
would occur, but owing to the impossi- 
bility of any unity of action among the 
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natives, they would easily be beaten in 
detail. The best fighters are the Zulus, 
but they are not the men of 1879. The 
most powerful tribe are the Basuto by 
reason of their numbers and armament, 
but they are not formidable away from 
their mountains, and with the increase of 
material comfort they are becoming less 
warlike. And, finally, we may confident- 
ly predict that the native question of the 
future will be settled by ministers, not by 
generals—in the council chamber, not on 
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the field of battle. 

In venturing to record this opinion, I 
may be considered unduly optimistic, for 
it cannot be denied that some well-in- 
formed people, who have had exceptional 
opportunities of studying native life and 
character, hold that the black peril is 
looming large in the not far distance; 
but I am unable to take this view. It is 
for you to say whether the line of rea- 
soning to which you have listened this 
afternoon justifies my optimism. 


aes 


AN AFTERNOON AT DRY TORTUGAS 


BY 


LIEUT. GILES BISHOP, Jr., U. S. M. C. 


ROBABLY but few of us who like 
[> fishing or out of door sports in 
general have an opportunity to 
visit the small keys, bars and reefs of 
that chain of coral formation which ex- 
tends westerly from Key West, Florida. 
Such, however, was my fortune not long 
since, and an account of the afternoon 
spent upon the blue waters in the vicinity 
of Dry Tortugas will, I hope, prove in- 
teresting to the readers of ARMY AND 
Navy LIFE, whose limits have never ex- 
tended that far. 

Dry Tortugas consists of a little group 
of coral islands, three of which are large 
enough to be given names on our charts ; 
Southern Key, Garden Key and Bird 
Key. On Southern Key rises a tower- 
ing lighthouse, the lower half painted 
white, the upper, black. In a small cot- 
tage on Bird Key resides an old game 
warden and his family. His business is 
to protect the thousands of birds on the 
small island from molestation. On Gar- 


den Key is the massive pile of brick, 
named Fort Jefferson, the gloomy gun 
ports reflected in the waters of the sur- 
rounding moat no longer bristle with 
cannon, while inside the fort are gar- 
dens, pleasant walks and shade trees, 
giving one the impression of peaceful 
solitude, until the silhouette of the ma- 
rine sentry patrolling the walls, and the 
sight of the corporal of the guard lazily 
kicking his heels against the massive 
gate of the sallyport, announces the fact 
of military occupation. 

A story is told of an officer in Uncle 
Sam's service, who, having failed to 
pass his examination for promotion was 
sent to Dry Tortugas for duty; the idea 
being that there would be nothing there 
to divert his attention from his profes- 
sional books. The department officials 
were mistaken, they knew nothing of the 
resources of Dry Tortugas. The of- 
ficer in question became interested in 
the denizens of the coral reefs, made one 
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of the finest collections of fishes that has 
ever been made for one locality, discov- 
ered a number of new species, presented 
the fruits of his labors to the Aquarium 
in New York City, was highly honored 
for his work, given duty in connection 
with the Fish Commission and passed 
his examination for promotion. So, 
with the knowledge that this was an in- 
teresting place from a piscatorial stand- 
point, I hailed with delight an oppor- 
tunity to take a small boat out to the 
fishing ground beyond the reef, and was 
soon out at sea with three marines to 
act as guides. 

ur paraphernalia consisted of the 
usual assortment of hooks, lines and 
sinkers (but not for large fish), a long 
handled two-pronged spear and a water 
glass. For bait we took along a goodly 
sized conch or two and stopped in a 
shallow place to spear some crawfish. 
With the aid of the water glass it was 
quite easy to see our prey hiding under 
the coral rocks and by prodding getting 
them dislodged to seek new shelter only 
to be successfully spitted on our spear. 
Having secured about a dozen of the 
crustaceans, the which 
weighed about six pounds, we sailed 
over the bar, and anchored in about 
twenty feet of water, with enough bait, 
as I thought. to last for a week. We 
saw good sized sharks disporting them- 
selves as we crossed the reef, and great 
bald-headed pelicans gazed at us from 
afar, but never too much engrossed to 
forget to scoop up passing fish with 
their bag-like iower beaks. We fished 
on the bottom, using only the tail of the 
crawfish for our hooks, while the rest 
of the body was broken up and thrown 
overboard to attract the fish. 

The first catch was a great brick-red 
fish weighing about seven pounds and 
called by our guides a “gouper.”” Next 
came a handsome “yellow tail.” weigh- 
ing about two pounds and having about 
ten pounds worth of game beneath its 
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brilliant scales. Then, having been 
properly introduced, it was busy work 
putting new bait on the hooks and pull- 
ing in the fish. The “yellow-tail” 
proved by far the best sport. We cauglit 
about a half dozen different kinds of fish, 
all of which were new to me, and some 
of them were “new ones” to our ma- 
rines. 

It was as interesting watching the life 
in the water by means of the water glass 
as it was to fish. The aquatic growth, 
fifteen and twenty feet below, was easily 
distinguished and the fish could be seen 
coming up to nibble at the bait or follow 
it about in a teasing and _ tantalizing 
manner. Then, too, there were fish of 
all shapes and sizes and hues darting 
hither and thither, never still long 
enough to really give one a chance to 
study them. I remember particularly a 
small fellow as long as my little finger, 
of the most gorgeous purple and orange. 
We saw barracouta and skip-jacks, but 
caught none. Our guides reported the 
catching of a forty-pound jew-fish off 
the dock of the fort a few weeks ago. I 
say my first Portuguese man-of-war go 
ing along under full sail and probably 
destined to lose its brilliant colors in a 
shapeless mass on the coral reef towards 
which its course was laid. 

Only the coming darkness drove us 
back to the fort and with a brisk breeze 
astern we were soon “homeward bound.” 
The sun sinking into the western sea dif- 
fused the sky with shafts of rosy light. 
Over Bird Key hundreds and hundreds 
of sea birds soared and circled, screamed 
and screeched, before finally seeking 
their nests on the sands, and the first lone 
turtle of the season crawled out of the 
water on Southern Key and decided with 
us that, after all, Dry Tortugas was a 
pretty good spot, if one goes there with 
mind made up to enjoy what the gods 
ffer, 

Our six largest fish weighed over 
thirty pounds, a fair afternoon’s catch. 


1 
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REAR ADMIRAL WILLARD HERBERT BROWNSON, 


Who will, during the coming month, succeed Admiral Converse as Chief of the Burea f Navigatio 
Admiral Brownson was graduated from the Naval Academy in 1865; was Commande 4th Division, 
Atlantic Fleet, on board the Hest Virginia, 1905-1906, and Commander-in-Chief of Asiatic Fleet 

mm October s, 1906, to March 3 007 








PROGRAMME OF MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND ATHLETIC SPORTS 


At The Jamestown Exposition 


Committee and Judges :—Lieut. Ridley McLean, U. S. N., Flag Lieutenant 
Admiral Evans; Lieut. C. H. Woodward, U. S. N., Aide, Admiral Harrington; 
Lieut. H. N. Cootes, 12th U. S. Cavalry, representing Jamestown Ter-Centennial 
Exposition. Also one English, one German, one Brazilian, one Argentine Re- 


public naval officer—to be designated later. 
Monday, April 29th. 


11 A. M.: Jamestown Exposition Cup, for officers U. S. Navy only—Pulling 
racing cutters, 12 oars. Distance, 1 mile straightaway. 


Tuesday, April 30th. 
2:30 P. M.: Four oared ships’ boats, go-as-you-please, 2 miles straightaway. 
2:45 P. M.: Twelve oared Admiral’s barges, go-as-you-please, 2 miles straight- 
away. 
3:00 P. M.: Pulling race for sailing launches, single or double banked, 14 to 
18 oars, 2 miles. 
Wednesday, May Ist. 
1:30 P. M.: Army & Navy Lire Cup, free-for-all sailing ships’ boats, over 
Jamestown course, about 10 miles. 
1:45 P. M.: Combination pulling and sailing races for cutters, go-as-you- 
please, about 6 miles. 
2:00 P. M.: Combination pulling and sailing race for sailing launches, about 
6 miles. 
Thursday, May 2nd. 
2:30 P. M.: Free-for-all pulling ships’ boats, 3 miles straightaway. 
2:45 P. M.: Five or six oared gigs, 2. miles straightaway. 
3:00 P. M.: Pulling service cutters, 12 oars, 2 miles. 
Friday, May 3rd. 
1:30 P. M.: Combination pulling and sailing race for gigs or whale boats, go- 
as-you-please, about 6 miles. — 
1:45 P. M.: Sailing race for service cutters, about 10 miles, Jamestown 
course. 
P. M.: Service sailing launches, free-for-all, about 10 miles, over James- 
town course. 


: 


Saturday, May 4th. 
330 P. M.: For the “Battenberg Cup,” open only to British and American 
sailors, pulling racing cutters, 12 oars, 3 miles straightaway. 
This Cup was donated by the sailors of the British Cruiser Squad- 
ron who visited New York last year and was commanded by H. 
S. H. Rear Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, R. N. This race 
will be one of the best pu'led over 14 entries. 


tbo 


May 6-11. 
Inter-Fleet races—for Fleet championships. 
Baseball contests will be held on Athletic Field every day at 
a. Oe. 
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ITALY AT THE -EXPOSITION 


H. R. H. the Duke of Abruzzi, Commander of the Italian Squadron: the Efruria, Fieramos and the 
flagship Varese 
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Rear row, left to right: 2d Lts. fH. S. Adams, F. 
Eustaphieve, C. R. Lewis, A, W. Copp, R. 

Next row, left to right: 
Stevens and M. C. Kuth, 2d Lt. C. 

Next row, left to right: 1st Lts. I. A. 
Suchanan, R. E. Grinstead, G. V. 

front row, left to right: Lt. Col. C. L. 
H. Benham, Captains R. C. 


Jensvald 


Herman, W. 
2d Lts. F. H. Turner, H. 


Saxton. J. W : 
S. Quackenbush and Capt. H \ 
Hodges, Cap 
: *. Schley and H. L 





Craxton, T. F. 





Miller, C. A, Thuis, C. A. 
\. Blain. 


Hall, ist Lt. E. S 


Donaldson, ©. A. 


Stayer, Captains R. R. 


Norwood, S. O. Fuqua, F. S. Young, R. W. 


Eaton. 


G. 3S. Goodale, Colonel Philip Reade, 
Laubach. 


Major Il. 


OFFICERS OF THE 23D U. S. INFANTRY 
AT CAMP JOHN SMITH 


O regiment has had more practical, 
incessant instruction in troops in 
campaign and field service in the 

presence of an actual enemy than the 
23rd Infantry. This, because it has been 
constantly working in hostile regions. 
An unusual feature of the field ser- 
vice of the regiment is that no wheeled 
transportation has accompanied it on any 
of the campaigns, expeditions or recon- 
Pack trains have accompa- 
nied some, Cargadores have played an 
important part in nearly all. The duties 
were performed in roadless areas. Some 
hikes were wholly by land; some, in part, 
by ocean transports; some partly by sa't 


noissances. 





Water steamers, and then by marches; 
some, in part, by native vintas, up or 
down rivers by manual labor, or over 
fresh water lakes. Some combined the 
three features of travel. These journey- 
ings have included tramps at low tide 
over gritty sands, rocks, coral, boulders ; 
river tributaries of the 
ocean without boats, in conjunction with 
sweltering marches in narrow trails bor- 
dered by Cogon grass high enough to 
exclude air currents, but under a tropi- 
cal sun; all impeding the movements of 
troops and making ambush easy for hos- 
tiles. Sometimes the plodding was 
through inmense marshes swarming 


also crossing 
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with stinging insects, habited by leeches, 
producing dhobie itch, incapacitating a 
soldier from active duties as surely as 
malarial infection or dysentery. Hiking 
in tropical vegetation under soaking 
rains makes locomotion as difficult as in 
the gumbo region of the United States. 
The service of the regimnet is not to be 
measured by its casualties. 


n 
¥ 


The total number of miles marched, 
lield Service, by the Twenty-third In- 
fantry in the Philippine Islands between 
June, 1903, and September, 1904, is 
4.845 miles. During that period the 
companies rowed, paddled or punted in 
native Moro vintas an aggregate of 924 
miles, and covered in their travels a 
grand total of 13,679% miles. 


vette tales 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO 


WEST 


POINT 





SRIGADIER-GENERAL Birp W. SPENCER. 


The annual visit of the members of 
the Board of Visitors to West Point will 
take place on the 27th inst. The board 
consists of the following appointed by 
President Roosevelt: brig.-Gen. Thomas 
Ward, U. S. A., retired; General Bird 
W. Spencer, George H. Newman, Dr. 
Rowell Park, Colonel A. R. Lawton, Ar- 
chibald Hopkins, Hon. N. T. Guernsey ; 
appointed by the President of the Senate: 
Hon. Nathan B. Scott, Hon. Augustus 
O. Bacon; appointed by Speaker Can- 
non: Hon. J. T. Hull, Hon. James Hay, 


Hon. John W. Dwight. According to 


BriGapier-GeNeRaAL THomMas Warp, | = A. 
RETIRED 

Section 1328 of U. S. Revised Statutes, 
it is the duty of the Board of Visitors to 
inquire into the actual state of the dis- 
cipline, instruction, police, administra- 
tion, fiscal affairs and other concerns of 
the Academy. The visitors appointed by 
the President will report to the Secretary 
of War, for the information of Congress, 
at the commencement of the next session. 
The Senators and Representatives ap- 
pointed will report to Congress their 
action as such visitors, with their views 
and recommendations concerning the 
\cademy. 








HOW THE U.S. TELEGRAPH LINE GOT 


INTO THE REPUBLIC OF ISLETA 


BY 


COLONEL PHILIP READE 
23d Infantry 


N the year 1875, General Albert J. 
Myer, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. 
Army, placed a second lieutenant of 

infantry in charge of the construction, 

operation and maintenance of the mili- 

tary telegraph lines to be established in 

California, Arizona and New Mexico. 

As a preliminary, the lieutenant was 
ordered to proceed by stage from San 

Diego, Cal., to Santa Fe, N. M. This in 

order to make him acquainted with the 

country intervening between the Bay of 

San Diego and the capital of New Mex- 


ico. The distance between the fwo 
points named was in excess of 1,500 
miles and it took the young officer about 


two weeks constant traveling, 
and day, journeying in stage coach or 
jerky, to make the journey. After the 
subaltern had reached Santa Fe, the 
Chief Signal Officer ordered him back 
to San Diego, Cal., this time making the 
journey mounted ; something like another 
fortnight was so absorbed, and the Lieu- 
tenant and acting Signal Officer reasoned 
that he might naturally expect to now go 
over the same ground afoot; but when 
he arrived at Santa lé the second time 
he was informed that Congress had ap- 
propriated $30,000 for the purchase of 
material for an electric line of communi- 
cation, to begin at Santa Fé, N. M.. ex- 
tending as far as possible toward the 
Pacific Ocean, uniting the commercial 
centers, good agricultural regions, ditto, 
mining regions and military posts, all in 
the interest of agriculture and com- 
merce. It turned out that $29,000 worth 
of telegraph wire, wooden brackets, glass 
insulators, keys, relays, sounders, bat- 
material, repair and construction 


by night 


tery 








tools had been accumulated at Santa l’é, 
thus leaving a cash balance of $1,000 for 
other expenses incidental to construction 
work. It will be noted that no portion 
of the $30,000 had been devoted to the 
expenditure of wire supports. Wood 
was scarce in New Mexico. Generations 


‘had exhausted for fuel every portion of 


sparse timber of the accessible portions 
of the territory. A telegraph pole was 
required that should be twenty-two feet 
in length; straight; the bole or stem of 
a tree; barked; free from imperfections 
that would mar its strength; to be at 
least four inches in diameter at the small 
end; six inches in diameter at the large 
end, and weighing, when green, about 
300 pounds, and such poles would be 
cheap at $5.00 apiece. The balance, 
$1,000, placed to the credit of the lieu- 
tenant, it is obvious, would not purchase 
many telegraph poles at current market 
rates. 

His first problem, therefore, was to de- 
termine the route for the proposed line. 


Second: To obtain the poles for wire 
support. Third: To distribute the elec- 
tric stores in Santa lé. Fourth: To find 


the men to do the work. The lieutenant 
had given him by Washington authori- 
ties, as assistants in the discharge of this 
line and construction operation work, 
three enlisted men of the Signal Corps. 
One of these men was charged with the 
meteorological work, that is, that involv- 
ing the use of barometers, thermometers, 
anemometers, hygrometers, self-register- 
ing anemometers, pluviameters and the 
other instruments for measuring wind, 
water, temperature, pressure, precipita- 
tions, etc. One of the other signal ser- 
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vice men was necessarily engaged as tele- 
graph operator, and the third was a gen- 
eral utility man. At the time stated, 
namely, 1875, there was not a foot of 
telegraph line between Trinidad, N. M., 
and the territory of Arizona. Railroad 
constructors had not then crossed the 
territory. The country was populated 
by those whose mother tongue was 
“Greaser” Spanish. Several Indian tribes, 
more or less hostile, had to be encoun- 
tered, mountains to be traversed, arid 
deserts to be crossed and the wire strung 
over the Rio Grande of New Mexico and 
also the Colorado of Western Arizona. 

The lieutenant 
was ordered to 
avoid trespassing 
upon any = land 
grants, legal min- 
ing claims or pri- 
vate grants of 
land. New Mex- 
ico was then an 
almost unmapped 
country. 

The efticer 
charged with the 
discharge of this 
duty had served 
on the staff of 
General John 
Pope, the De- 
partment Com- 
mander, who 
gave to the lieu- 
tenant the com- 
mand of three 
commissioned of- 
ficers and 100 enlisted men or recruits of 
the 15th U. S. Infantry. The lieutenant 
collected this force at Santa I'é, N. M., 
organized it into three equal parts and 
commenced the labor of teaching the of- 
ficers and men how to anneal wires; 
make and solder joints; establish test 
stations; switch on lightning arrestors 
and, particularly, the use of climbers in 
getting up and down telegraph poles, 
and also the use of the various construc- 
tion tools involved in moving, working, 
setting and placing the telegraph poles 
to be employed as wire supports. There 
is an old recipe of “How to make a hare 
pie.” the opening words of which are 
“First, catch your hare.” The only 


They made cock 





shots of the insulators 
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places from which trees suitable for tele- 
graph poles could be obtained were in al- 
most inaccessible mountain tops, deep 
canons or ravines. As a matter of fact, 
some of the poles had to be hauled a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles and the aver- 
age distance that every pole employed in 
the construction of the Santa le and 
San Diego telegraph line was about 
thirty miles per pole. At the outset of 
the work, the Mexicans stole the wire 
for use for fencing material. They made 
cock-shots of the insulators. The 
brackets were utilized by them as objec- 
tives when lariat or revolver practice was 
desired. The lieu- 
tenant appealed 
to Archbishop 
stg, Lany, a resident 
of Santa Fe, an 
ecclesiastic and 
an educated gen- 
tleman, and _ this 
| Roman Catholic 
=a prelate was spir- 
1 ited enough to 
; write to his 
subordinates 
throughout the 
=|. territory that the 
Me  ~ proposed tele- 
graph line was a 
national —under- 
taking; that it 
should be helped, 
must not be hin- 
dered, and had 
been given the 
blessing of the 
church. This fact was made known 
to the various Roman Catholic priests 
throughout New Mexico and_ oper- 
ated to prevent the depredations com- 
plained of by the lieutenant. but 
there was another kind of oppo- 
sition harder to overcome, namely, that 
engendered by the superstitious be- 
lief of the Mexicans, that atmospheric 
electricity, the dreaded lightning and the | 
thunderbolts and the telegraph line were 
identical. The Arizona Indians, too, 
were a menace and, at the outset, de- 
clared that they would burn the poles and 
kill members of small repair parties en- 
gaged in its construction or repair. 
This, briefly, is an outline of the con- 
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dition of affairs found by the lieutenant 
to exist when he started to build the first 
section of the line from Santa Fé, via 
Albuquerque, to Isleta, thence down the 
Rio Grande via Mesilla, Fort Cummings, 
Silver City, N. M., to Fort Bowie, Ari- 
zona, and thence westward via Tucson. 

In some geographies, a spot in the 
Pyrenées mountains, separating France 
from the lower part of the Ibernian 
Peninsula, known as Andorra, is called 
the smallest republic in the world. The 
November, 1906, of Burr MclIntosh’s 
Monthly now contains some pictures of 
Isleta and its Indian inhabitants. In 
1875, Isleta on the banks of the Rio 
Grande was probably the smallest repub- 
lic in the Western Hemisphere. With 
the single exception of a French Catho- 
lic priest and a French woman, Joseph- 
ise Tondre, who cultivated grapes for a 
living, the population of Andorra com- 
prised only a few hundred Indians. 
These Indians made it their boast that 
no white man had been killed by any of 
their number for more than a century. 
Their town was enclosed by an adobe 
wall. They earned their living by making 
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pottery, raising grapes and cultivating a 
few cereals, and had maintained a sov- 
ereign existence for many generations ; 
indeed, they claimed that when Cortez 
landed in old Mexico; when Cabrillon 
planted his Spanish Post on the Cali- 
fornian shores of the Pacific; when Cor- 
onado made his march from the junction 
of the Colorado and Gila, in search of 
‘he seven cities of Cibola; when Fre- 

ont planted the American flag in Cali- 
fornia; when Colonel Donophon 
marched into New Mexico, and, of 
course, when our war with Mexico oc- 
curred, Isleta was a republic, independ- 
ent and sovereign. 

Now the banks of the Rio Grande 
River at Isleta are very high and very 
steep and that strenuous stream is there- 
fore at that point opposite Isleta at its 
narrowest; hence it was incumbent upon 
the lieutenant in crossing the Rio Grande 
to there string his wire from bank to 


bank into this assertive republic. The 
consent of the Governor of Isleta had 
first to be obtained. The lieutenant 


made a preliminary reconnaissance of 
the latter in disguise; had a conference 
with the priest and French woman as 
to how to insure getting the Governor’s 
consent to traverse his republic. Ways 
and means were agreed upon and the 
lieutenant returned to his command, 
where he selected a dark-eyed, active, 
cheeky young bugler to impersonate a 
herald. The youngster was given some 
rehearsals and he was garbed with all 
the military finery that the resources of 


the lieutenant admitted of. The most 
imposing carriage in New Mexico at 
that time was chartered from Major 


Belcher of Santa Fé and four draft ani- 
mals were attached thereto. This was 
designed for the use of the bugler in 
making his entree, tooting his trumpet 
the while, into the town of Isleta. It so 
happened that about sunset, one fall day, 
the attention of the big, fat, greasy, ig 
norant, consequential Governor of Isleta 
was directed by the sound of the bugle 
without the muddy walls of the town of 
Isleta. Probably the readers of ARMY 
anpD Navy Lire would have recognized 
this series of calls as reveille, sick call, 
adjutant’s first call for guard mounting, 
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drill call and the various series of calls 
prescribed by our infantry drill regula- 
tions, up to and including taps, as being 
educed by the bugle in the hands of the 
trumpeter, ensconced within that chariot 
drawn by four horses. When the in- 
quisitive Governor asked the priest what 
was meant, the latter told him that the 
lieutenant in charge of the construction, 
operation and maintenance of military 
telegraph lines, to be established by the 
signal service in New Mexico, Arizona 
and California, was an officer having a 
proper appreciation of the rights of the 
Governor of the republic of Isleta and 
of the deference and courtesy that was 
due to its chief magnate. “An instance 
of this,” said the priest, “Is that the 
lieutenant and acting signal officer has 
sent a herald to apprise your Excellency 
of his approach and has moreover in- 
vested this herald with a document of 
importance, addressed to your Excel- 
lency.” The Gcv:r-or straightened his 
backbone, inflated himself like a toad 
and gave orders to have the herald ad- 
mitted to his presence. When the her- 
ald came in, he executed first a right 
hand salute, then a left hand salute and 
went through all the calisthenics pre- 
scribed by the setting up drill of our in- 
fantry tactics, after which he sounded a 
few skirmish calls and opened fire by 
handing to the priest a letter to be by 
the latter translated to the Governor. 
This letter was enclosed in the biggest 
envelope that the Governor had ever re- 
ceived in his line. It was sealed on the 
back with five seals in red sealing wax, 
and the caption of the enclosure had as 
many titles to it as a Spanish grandee in 
search of an American heiress could col- 
lect. But the Governor did not open 
that envelope at first; on the contrary, 
he thrust it within the bosom of his shirt, 
next to his coffee-colored skin, simply 
hugged it, swaying back and forth; in- 
deed, it was with some difficulty that the 
priest got him to appreciate that the in- 
side was of more importance than the 
outside of the envelope and that the con- 
tents demanded an answer. After the 
situation had been made clear to the 
Governor, he authorized the priest to 
tell his people that the “Palos Tele- 
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grapho” would be permitted access, sta- 
tion and traverse of Isleta, and further- 
more presented the herald with a keg 
of mission wine made from the grapes 
grown upon the vines originally planted 
by the Jesuits sent north from Mexico 
by Cortez, who, carrying their lives in 
one hand and the cross of their faith in 
the other, planted near the missions that 
they established in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Southern California, the palm 
trees and the grape vines, then and ever 
since known as the mission grape. The 
herald fulfilled his mission by drinking 
more of the wine than was good for him, 
and it is within the personal knowledge 
of the transcriber of these lines that the 
lieutenant did not get much of that wine. 

The scene now changes to a later day. 
The military telegraph line had been 
completed from Santa lé, via Labajada 
and Albuquerque, to a point on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande River, opposite 
Isleta. At this point the river was about 
200 yards wide; the banks on either side 
were perhaps fifty feet high. The ten- 
sile strength of a No. 6, Double B John- 
son telegraph wire is not adequate for a 
stretch of this length, without being 
guyed on the same principle that the 
srooklyn and Niagara bridges are 
guyed. While the lieutenant was ab- 
sorbed in figuring what the catenary or 
dip of the wire would be, the Indians 
of Isleta were congregated to see what 
was going on, and when the lieutenant 
had crossed to the west bank of the river 
and had set up his initial pole within the 
limits of the town, the Governor was 
among the spectators. After the cross- 
ing of the river had been successfully 
made and when communication with 
Santa Fe was established, the Governor 
waddled his portly presence to the pole 
and demanded to know where the “Palos 
Telegrapho was?” His attention was 
called to a little pocket relay and sounder, 
which, with its key, was enclosed in a 
black, vulcanized, hard rubber case. The 
whole instrument being not to exceed 
eight inches in length, three in width and 
two inches in thickness, and the Gov- 
ernor was told that that was the Palos 
Telegrapho. The insignificant size of 
the pocket instrument caused it to escape 
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the observation of the Governor, who 
rolled his eyes from right to left and up 
and down, seeking something justifying 
the sonorous titles employed in the cor- 
respondence. Meantime, the lieutenant 
and his two assistants were engaged in 
conversation by telegraph with Santa Fé 
The second time the Governor demanded 
“Where is the Palos Telegrapho ?” 

His attention was directed for the sec- 
ond time to the instrument and then the 
Governor did a most remarkable and im- 
pudent thing. He spat at the machine, 
indignantly retorting: 

“Then all of this ta-ra-ra-ta-te-te-ra- 
ra-ta (imitating the bugle notes) is 
about a little nigger thing that simply 
goes — click-click-clickety-click-click-dot- 
dot-click !”’ 

He followed this gesture of derision 
and act of expectoration by making a 
well known Indian sign, “your tongue is 
double,” in other words, “you lie.” 

Let it here be explained that when an 
Indian wants to accuse a human being 
of mendacity, he indicates by a Y-shaped 
gesture of the index and middle finger of 
his hand the forked tongue of a snake. 

It seemed to be necessary for the lieu- 
tenant to do something to assert himself 
in the dignity of his position, so he tele- 
graphed an order to the operator at 
Santa Fé to connect all of the cells of 
the main battery for “quantity.” This 
with a view of giving an electric shock. 
Word came back from Santa Fé that it 
would take four or five minutes to ac- 
complish this. 

As the Indians crowded around the 
Governor and seemed ready to back him, 
it was necessary for the lieutenant to 
gain a little time, and also to play upon 
their superstitions. First, he made the 
Governor a speech with an oracular mien 
and orotund quality of voice. He told 
the Governor that he represented the God 
Lightning, the God Ben. Franklin, the 
God Faraday, the God American Eagle 
and the God who caused the lightning to 
flash and the thunder to roll at will. 
With impressive and sententious mien he 
enjoined it upon the Governor that the 
Palos Telegrapho gods would not again 
tolerate with impunity the insult that he 
had given the clickety-click machine and 
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that immunity from serious consequences 
would not be vouchsafed any one who 
Spat at it. 

A coil of telegraph wire lay upon the 
dry sand. Attaching the coil of this wire 
with his left hand, the lieutenant with his 
right hand took hold of the wire coming 
down from the top of the pole, that is a 
continuation of the Santa Fé end, and 
began applying the two ends of the wires 
to his tongue, at the same time smacking 
his lips and going through the operation 
of swallowing. This action of the lieu- 
tenant piqued the curiosity of the Gov- 
ernor, who thereupon asked the priest 
“What is the Teniente of the Palos Tele- 
grapho doing?” 

In order to save the good father’s con- 
science, the army officer thundered out: 
“Tell the Indian that I am doing what 
no man of his race can do, namely, eat- 
ing electricity.” 

Now the Indian did not want to be 
dared not to do a thing any more than 
a truant school boy does. The principle 
that the thing forbidden is, therefore, de- 
sired, applied. Just then word came 
from Santa Fe that the big main battery 
had been connected as desired. The 
Governor swallowed the bait, hook and 
all, and at once pompously said that he, 
too, would like to eat some electricity. 
The lieutenant carelessly put into his 
pocket the silk handkerchief he had used 
to insulate the shock end of the wire, and 
then briefly told the Governor that if 
this important privilege was accorded 
him; that if he persisted in his desire to 
taste electricity, the consequences of the 
result would be upon his own head, and 
that the favor would be vouchsafed to 
him only upon compliance with methods 
and terms to be prescribed, namely, that 
he must take off his moccasins, even as 
the Israelites were enjoined in holy writ 
to unloose the latchet of their shoes when 
they stood upon holy ground; that he 
must stand with both his naked feet upon 
a coil of wire; that he must immerse both 
hands in a bucket of water, before he 
would be permitted to put the wire ends 
of the metallic circuit in his mouth, he 
had better pray to Montezuma and Coat- 
zacoleos before carrying the experiment 
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toitsend. Then the lieutenant got a good 
ground effect by dashing some water upon 
the coil of wire, thus wetting the sand 
beneath it. After a few moments of im- 
pressive silence, the barefooted Governor 
planked himself upon the coil of wetted 
wire and fixing his glaring, defiant eyes 
upon the lieutenant, his wetted hands 
thrust the wire ends into his cavernous 
mouth. * * Did you ever taste an 
old fashioned copper cent? Did you 
ever eat a green persimmon? Did you 
ever get an electric shock of sufficient 
strength to inake you see the planetary 
system? That’s what the Governor got. 
He muttered a moan, terminating in a 
shriek, released the wire ends, kicked 
up both legs and rolled from the top of 
that bank, adown its sloping sides, clean 
to the water’s edge, and then lay upon 
his back like a big, fat turtle. His 
squaws and braves rushed to his assist- 
ance. Then the lieutenant said “Hood- 
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ledy!” which means “get out.” The In- 
dians had had enough. A few minutes 
later a frightened, silent group of In- 
dians stealthily and at a distance circled 
away from the Palos Telegrapho with 
awe-stricken eyes. 

From that time on no Indians of Isleta 
or Governor of Isleta ever bothered the 
Palos Telegrapho any more. 

When the Republican convention met 
at Silver City, near Fort Bayard, N. M., 
in 1876-7, to nominate, vice Stephen B. 
Elkins, a delegate from the territory in 
the Congress of the United States at 
Washington, they nominated the Tiente, 
the acting signal officer second lieuten- 
ant of infantry, who had built the first 
transcontinental telegraph line by the 
labor of troops. The lieutenant accepted 
the nomination, which was tantamont to 
an election, as a joke; but the recital of 
that episode is another story not now to 
be told. 


ing in a shriek.” 





RESURRECTION OF RICHARD WINSLOW 


BY 


CATHERINE FRANCES CAVANAGH 


HE old aristocrat, as Mrs. Frank 
. Brookes called her husband’s 
aunt, looked over her glasses in 

mild reproof as she said: 

“My dear, you know that I never read 
the society columns of the Washington 
papers, and so did not know that May 
Stoddard had returned until you told me. 
I must confess I was rather surprised 
that Helen Stoddard’s daughter per- 
mitted herself to be mentioned in the 
newspapers. We, the first families of 
Georgetown, never allowed our comings 
and goings to be chronicled in the daily 
press. But then”—with a sigh—‘we 
never know what our descendants may 
do.” 

“Therefore, it is a bad thing to have 
descendants,” retorted Mrs. Frank 
Brookes, “almost as bad as having musty, 
old ancestors to live down to—for be- 
ing underground, they are down.” And, 
having given her opinion, the young mat- 
ron, who was sufficiently progressive as 
to tolerate the newcomers in Washing- 
ton and to like the official set, despite the 
fact that her ancestors belonged to the 
ancient order of “cave-dwellers,” settled 
herself in her easy chair and waited for 
another thrust from the old aristocrat. 

The old lady went on with her crewel 
work, which she often proclaimed as a 
“lost art, one belonging to the days when 
gentlewomen had leisure, my dear!” 
Her niece seemed rather flippant at 
times, and this last remark seemed to 
contain as irony beyond the old lady’s 
understanding. So she passed it by to 
ask: 

“And how did the notice read, my 
dear?” : 

“Well.” and Mrs. Brookes’ eyes 


twinkled at her aunt’s eagerness to learn 
just what the vulgar newspaper did say, 
“it said that the Marchioness de Geneste 
had returned to Washington after an ab- 
sence of ten years. That she was well 
known in Georgetown circles as Miss 
May Stoddard, grand-daughter of Com- 
modore Stoddard, and daughter of Felix 
Stoddard, Esq., of Georgetown and 
Rosemont, Tenalytown. Her marriage 
to the Marquis de Geneste took place 
about ten years ago. That she had lived 
abroad during that time and now, a 
widow, was returning to her native city. 
I believe that was all, aunt.” 

“All! Quite enough, I assure,” quoth 
the old aristocrat, as she stuck her finger 
instead of the canvas, in her wrath. “It 
brings back everything—everything! I 
am sure all Georgetown will be talking 
about it to-day. We never expected to 
see May Stoddard back here again, 
after her treatment of Richard Winslow. 
Dear, dear me! I do wish that Lucy 
Fenwick would come in to-day. This 
will be a piece of news for her, indeed. 
Dear Lucy, she is oné of the few old 
aristocrats left. Our children seem to 
run after the flesh-pots of Egypt, or, in 
other words, after the society on the 
other side of Rock Creek!” 

“Dear aunt,” and Mrs. Brookes 
laughed softly, “traveling is much better 
between here and Washington than it 
used to be in your young days. Rock 
Creek is amply bridged, and cable cars 
run so smoothly that one is tempted to 
leave the carriage at home when in a 
hurry—and one meets quite some nice 
people in Washington, nowadays, aunt.”’ 

“I suppose so, but I am too old to 
change my mind now,” replied Mrs. 
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brookes, and then she listened as car- 
riage wheels crunched along the pebbled 
road that led to the house. “A visitor,” 
she remarked. “Well, | do hope that it 
is some one with whom | can talk over 
this affair of May Stoddard’s.” 

Mrs. Brookes was guilty of glancing 
out the French window to satisfy her 
curiosity, and was elated when she ob- 
served Mrs. Fenwick, the other old aris- 
tocrat, descending from her ancient 
equipage. Now, Mrs. Brookes promised 
herself, there would be lively chatter in 
this staid old drawing room which had 
not changed one iota since the reign of 
Martin Van Buren, a President after 
(;eorgetown’s own heart. Mrs. Fenwick 
Was soon announced and the two old 
aristocrats began to talk of the subject 
nearest their minds. 

“My dear, I came directly I heard 
the news from Clara. She does seem to 
keep up with things so,” explained Mrs. 
l-enwick as she filled the big arm chair 
and slowly waved her palm-leaf fan 
bound with black ribbon. “Clara was 
visiting in the city and ran across May 
Stoddard, She tells me that May does 
not seem to have changed much since 
she was here ten years ago. She has 
not grown stout, and no change in figure, 
my dear, helps a woman wonderfully in 
retaining her youth and illusions. May 
always was a beauty, you know. TI have 
never seen such fine gray-black eyes as 
those Stoddards have! And the Stod- 
dards retain their good looks far bevond 
what mortals should expect. I remem 
ber May's grandfather, the old commo 
dore, could compare favorably with any 
voung beau when he was sixty. May, | 
believe, must be thirty now, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brookes, waxing 
to the subject. “She was born in the 
last May before the close of the war. 
Richard Winslow was exactly one year 
older than she, and well I remember how 
the Stoddards and the Wins!ows 
counted on these two babies growing up 
together, and eventually becoming man 
and wife. Ah, me! but children have 
such disappointing ways!” 

“Because Fate has, too, aunt,” ven- 
tured young Mrs. Brookes, who never 
got over the feeling that she was to be 
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seen, not heard, when two such old aris- 
tocrats got together. 

“Kate in May Stoddard’s case was 
really lack of Faith,” retorted Mrs. 
brookes. “Don't you agree with me, 
Luey?” 

“I certainly do, my dear,” and the 
palm-leaf waved most majestically. 
“May Stoddard was too quick to jump to 
conclusions, and Richard Winslow too 
swift to take her up. Dear, dear me! 
That does sound like slang, my dear 
Martha, but I catch some phrases from 
my grandchildren, and they do seem to 
express my meaning as nothing else will. 
| suppose it is degeneration—but we are 
in the midst of it and few escape!” 

“You have more enterprising persons 
about you, my dear,” said Mrs. Brookes 
politely, “than I have, and so I suppose 
you do catch some of their mannerisms. 
Now, Jean, here is my one link with the 
younger set since Robert, her husband, 
has been so much at sea.” 

“IT am so glad, aunt,” laughed Jean, 
“that you do not think me beyond par- 
don. But I cannot help wanting to be 
among the young. I love old George- 
town, but it is socially too damp for me 
at times.” 

“Too what?” asked the old aristocrat. 

“Damp—mouldy, you know—too far 
behind the times,” she ended lamely. 

“[ suppose we are,” replied Mrs. 
Brookes, “and we are content to be so, 
and you are content to be the opposite,” 
and she smiled kindly at her niece. 
“Now, Jean, tell us what you know of 
the final quarrel between May Stoddard 
and Richard Winslow—I never can 
think of him as Captain Winslow now, 
for | knew him since he was a little lad 
in kilts. And May, too, she seems so 
small and childish to me that I still feel 
privileged to shake her! Wait, just one 
moment, Jean, please ring for Susan, 
we nught as well have some cold rasp- 
berry wine as we talk.” 

\fter the raspberry wine and lady- 
fingers had been placed on the low table 
before them, the ladies reclined in the 
easy chairs as Jean Brookes spoke in her 
soft, winning voice: 

“May, you know, was a dear friend 
of mine then. After the trouble between 
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her and Richard and her sudden mar- 
riage to the Marquis de Geneste she 
dropved her former girl friends, and as 
she was proud, and we were proud, we 
have heard little of her since. So, I sup- 
pose, she has had no news from home 
since ten years ago, save such as the 
family lawyer gave her—that her former 
guardian and aunt had died and left her 
all the Georgetown property. I can't 
understand why she did not rent out the 
town house and the Tenalytown farm, 
but evidently her noble husband did not 
need money, for May would not hear to 
renting the estates here.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Brookes im- 
patiently, “but tell us what you know of 
the final parting between Richard and 
May. I shall never forget what a shock 
it was to all of us old Georgetown peo- 
ple, for we had looked upon them as 
betrothed from childhood.” 

“And neither May nor Richard gave 
any explanation to us, as indeed they 
should have done, knowing how clan- 
nish all we old families are,” said Mrs. 
Fenwick in an aggrieved tone. 

“Perhaps they knew the clan would be 
split into two factions if they did,” 
smiled young Mrs. Brookes. ‘Really, 
even May’s most intimate friends, and I 
was one of them, never knew what was 
the cause of the broken engagement. | 
am certain that Richard was not the one 
to become weary of it, for he was des- 
perately in love with May, and the fact 
that he never married showed that he re- 
mained true to his life-long sweetheart. 
Why, the very day before he so suddenly 
left Washington, I met him on the ave- 
nue. He was to go on sea duty in a few 
days and, he told me in a way that al- 
most made me fall in love with him my- 
self, that he wished to buy May a 
‘grown-up engagement ring before he 
went. He explained that the one she 
had worn since she was sixteen was too 
small for her, and not good enough for 
such a grown-up beauty, either, and he 
asked me if I had time to go with him 
and help select the ring. He credited 
me with taste, and also felt, I, being 
May’s bosom friend, would help him se- 
lect the prettiest ring to be had in all 
Washington. Well, I consented ; thx ugh 
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| hated heartily to be taken by the 
jeweler for one of those girls bold 
enough to go with the betrothed to select 
her ring.” 

“| should think you would!’’ inter- 
rupted old Mrs. Brookes. 

“Well, I went,” said Mrs. Brookes, 
“and we did select the prettiest ring to 
be found in Washington—an exquisite 
sapphire set with tiny diamonds. Rich- 
ard said that May always liked blue, and 
the sapphire we selected was just the 
color of clear water reflecting a clear 
blue sky. Well, after we had settled on 
the ring we had luncheon at the Vilas. 
While we were waiting to be served 
Richard suddenly bethought him that the 
ring might not fit May, and I proposed 
that he let me try it on and if it fitted me 
it would also fit May, as our fingers were 
the same size. I slipped on the ring and 
it did fit—too tight, so tight, in fact, 
that I could not get it off without re- 
sorting to hot waters and soap. Just 
then our order came and I deferred go- 
ing to the ladies’ room to remove the 
ring. In the meanwhile, who should 
come in but May and her cousin, Eliza- 
beth Bailey. I exnlained when they 
joined us that Richard and I had met 
on a shopping tour, but, because of a 
signal from him, did not explain about 
the ring. I am sure he did not want to 
mention it to May then, even if I did not 
have it on my hand. I tried to keep my 
left hand out of the range of May's eyes 
and finally breathed a sigh of relief when 
my gloves were on. I did some quick 
thinking as to how I should return the 
ring to Richard and concluded to whis- 
per to him, when I got the chance, that I 
would send it by special messenger to the 
Army and Navy Club. I did this just 
as I was parting from him and the two 
girls. I think Elizabeth must have 
heard part of my message, she was near- 
est us, for she said, half in fun, half in 
earnest, | thought, too, for I never liked 
Klizabeth—she’s positively catty—‘Come 
now, Jean, don’t sail in May’s waters.’ 
Well, I was so anxious that Richard 
should have the ring early that I hur- 
ried home and soon had it off my finger. 
[ was downright nervous by that time, 
so got the notion that it wouldn't be safe 
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to give the ring to a hired messenger, so 
got old Pompey to take it down to the 
club. He said that he gave it to ‘Marse 
Richard’ himself and told him that it was 
from Miss Jean. The next day Richard 
left town suddenly. He wrote me from 
Norfolk, acknowledging the receipt of 
the ring, saying somewhat bitterly in the 
end that he was sorry that he had put me 
to so much trouble, as it was not neces 
sary after all—the engagement was 
broken.” 

“And did May not say anything to 
you?” asked Mrs. Fenwick, with sudden 
interest, sitting bolt upright in her chair 
and regarding Mrs. Brookes with the 
grave eyes of a judge. 

“No, merely said, rather shortly, | 
thought, considering that I was her best 
friend, that she and Richard had found 
out they were unsuited. I felt so sorry 
for him after his joy in buying the ring; 
but, of course, when May acted so clam- 
like I didn’t mention the ring.” 

“You didn’t, well, why didn’t you?” 
almost snapped Mrs. Fenwick. “How 
do you know but what either she or 
Elizabeth saw it on you; how do you 
know but what some kind man—men 
are great gossips, too, when they have 
something to gossip over—brought her 
the news that you had sent a package to 
Richard at the club? How do you know 
but what some sort of gossip like that led 
May to give Richard his liberty? How 
do you know—you always were a 
thoughtless, little flirt, Jean Joyce 
Brookes!” ; ai 

“The idea!” exclaimed the victim of 
this outburst. “Why, Mrs. Fenwick, | 
never for one moment thought that May 
and Richard were the Amanda and Mor- 
timer kind of lovers, to be separated by 
every little suspicion, when one word of 
explanation would settle all doubts. 
Why, it’s positively absurd!” 

“Well, Amanda and Mortimer—| 
think, by the way, you refer to the lovers 
in the Children of the Abbey, or same 
such old novel—Amanda and Mortimer 
live in lots of lovers to-day, and, let me 
tell you, my dear, that ‘one little word 
of explanation’ which you speak about is 
usually the hardest thing to give or ask 
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it’s the little worm within the fruit—” 
“*The little rift within the lute 


That ofttimes makes the music 
mute—’ ” 
quoted Mrs. Brookes, the elder, as 


though correcting her friend. 

“T said the worm within the fruit, and 
that’s more practical and more appropri- 
ate, too, for the case at hand, Martha,” 
retorted old Mrs. Fenwick with some 
heat. 

“Well, if it will satisfy you, Mrs. 
Fenwick,” said the younger Mrs. 
Brookes, as she arose, “I will give May 
an explanation this very day. | am go- 
ing to make my call, anyway, and if I 
can safely do so will skate around the 
delicate subject of her old lover. He’s 
in town now, has been detailed to the 
Navy Department, | believe, so now 
that she is a widow .and he’s still a 
bachelor, here’s my chance to undo the 
mischief with which vou have credited 
me, Mrs. Fenwick,” with a mocking bow 
in that lady’s direction. 

“It's little use,” said Mrs. Fenwick, 
with some asperity. “He won't look at 
her now, he’s certainly a confirmed 
bachelor. Why, just look at his tomb- 
stone in Oak Hill, the one his mother 
insisted he should erect beside hers, after 
she was dead. He hasn't an inch of 
space on it for anything but the simple 
inscription there already “RICHARD 
Winstow, U. S. N.” Now, if he had 
intended to take a wife he'd have left 
space for her name, wouldn't he?” 

Young Mrs. Brookes laughed merrily 

“You absurd, old dear! You are just 
as absurd as his old mother, who in- 
sisted that the monument should be put 
up before he died, for fear no one would 
attend to it for him. It’s such a foolish 
notion, but I see other Army and Navy 
men have done it, too; have selected 
their graves in some cemetery, Arling- 
ton, for instance, and arranged for their 
burial, too. Why, you dear, old south- 
ern arstiocrats—” turning to the old 
ladies, “I should think you would be 
disgusted with such Yankee-like fore- 
handedness!’ and with this parting shot 
she left. 

When young Mrs. Brookes was con- 
versing with the widowed Countess, an 
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hour later, she did not have the courage 
to even mention Richard Winslow’s 
name; May so studiously avoided any 
reference to him. She had just come in 
from Oak Hill, she said, having paid a 
visit to her family plot. She spoke of 
the many friends who had joined that 
silent city since she left America, but did 
not even mention Richard’s mother, and 
the old lady had been very fond of May 
Stoddard before she threw her son over. 

“She's so stiff,” thought Mrs. Brookes 

angrily, as she left the hotel, “that | 
simply wouldn't speak to her about him, 
if she begged me for news. Heartless, 
too, didn’t even refer to old Mrs. Win- 
slow’s death, and surely she heard of 
it!” 
But May had not, and furthermore 
was surprised and shocked, a day later, 
on again riding out to Oak Hill to find 
that two new monuments stood on the 
Winslow plot; one to Mrs. Winslow, the 
other to her son, Richard. 

“Richard, dead!” she exclaimed to 
herself. “Dead, and they never told 
me—Jean even did not mention it yes- 
terday! Oh, Richard, Richard, and it 
was she who came between us when you 
were alive—else how could she have 
worn the ring which you offered a few 
hours later to me—oh, Richard, and I 
never forgave you or her! I never for- 
gave you!” 

She looked at the monument, then 
upon the smooth green plot in front. 
It looked sunken and neglected beside 
the billowy, flower-covered one of the 
others within the enclosure. Her heart 
cried in pity. “And now no one cares, 
even when you are dead, Richard. Your 
grave is the neglected one—no one cares! 
But I do, dear,” she said as she stepped 
over the low enclosure and placed her 
ungloved hand on the stone, “I do, and 
I'll keep your memory green, dear, if no 
one else will.” 

Thus it happened that Captain Win- 
slow on paying his first visit to the fam- 
ily plot upon his return to Washington 
was surprised to see that his place, yet 
to be filled, was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. 

‘That absurd, old jack-ass!” he ex- 
claimed, as he left the cemetery. “To 
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include my place in his floral orders, 
No wonder he sends me such a bill every 
quarter! And mine the most elaborate 
of all—that’s a joke—a good one!” 

But he didn’t think it quite such a joke 
when, upon berating the florist to whom 
he had given the care of the family plot, 
he found that the man knew nothing of 
the decorations. He had simply taken 
care of the graves designated by the 
captain. No, his man didn’t say any- 
thing about the other place being deco- 
rated of late. Well, he'd see about it, 
and let the captain know. 

Two weeks later he informed the cap- 
tain that while he, the captain, was at 
Old Point, he learned that a lady, a 
voung lady, dressed in mourning, was 
the party who had been decorating the 
supposed grave of Richard Winslow. 
She went there every day, either very 
early or very late, so the man who 
worked in that part of the cemetery had 
told his man. 

Richard Winslow asked no more 
questions, but determined to find out for 
himself who was this mysterious person. 
Could it be some one who knew and 
cared for him once and yet thought him 
dead? Improbable! Who was there in 
Washington who knew him once, who 
did not know him now? Suddenly he 
stopped still on the pavement. Could it 
ber Ah, could it be? There was only 
one, and only last night had he heard of 
her return to America. Could it be the 
girl who had thrown him aside for a 
mere petty suspicion years ago; then to 
clinch her indifferent attitude towards 
him by marrying a foreigner—could it 
be May Stoddard? 

The next morning he arose with the 


_sun. It was a beautiful morning, prom- 


ising a rare day for the thousands who 
would wend their ways to the various 
acres of God to decorate the silent homes 
therein. The captain had looked for- 
ward to this day, when he returned to 
Washington, for it would be the first 
chance he had had to go to the family 
plot on Decoration Day since his mother 
died. But his mother was not alone in 
his thoughts on this eventful day. He 
was wondering if he would succeed in 
catching a glimpse of the woman who 
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was decorating his place. It was shortly 
after seven o’clock when he entered the 
cemetery and made straightway for the 
Winslow plot which stood on one of the 
top-most terraces in view of Rock 
Creek. As early as he came he was not 
earlier than the woman who had always 
loved him. He saw her place the fresh 
flowers in the shadow of his monument, 
putting them in place as tenderly as a 
mother tucks in the bedclothes around 
her sleeping child. He saw the big 
tears trickle down her pretty face, as 
over the spot where his heart might be, 
she placed a bunch of the old-fashioned 
pink moss-roses, which, he knew, grew 
vet, as in the days when he courted her, 
in the garden of her old home. Hew 
often she had given him a bud from 
those old bushes, how often! It was 
more than he could stand to see that she 
remembered—and in this wise! 

Forgetting that she thought him wun- 
derground, he came quickly from the 
shade of the trees towards her, stretch- 
ing out his arms as he stumbled across 
some neglected graves towards where she 
knelt in the shadow of his monument. 
Thinking it was some stranger approach- 
ing, she bent her head lower to hide her 
tears, but lifted it suddenly at sound of 
his voice calling “May, May! Do you 
care? Do you care?” 

The woman knelt as if turned to stone. 
Had she been of the class given to faints 
and fears she would have lost conscious- 
ness, but, as it was, she seemed stricken 
dumb and knelt there with wide, unsee- 
ing eyes. The man bent over her, gently 
touching her shoulders with his strong 
hands, till, as if given strength to look 


because of this human, loving touch, she 
turned and looked full into his face. 

“Richard!” she cried, the glad light of 
belief shining in her gray eyes. 

“Yes, dearest!” he answered, as he 
bent over and lifted her to her feet. As 
she swayed toward him, he bent and 
kissed her head from which the black 
hat had fallen, and then asked in tremu- 
lous tones: 

“You believed me dead—and you 
cared? 

“I have always cared—ever since you 
became as dead to me—even feeling that 
you were under the sod was not worse 
than feeling you no longer cared for 
me.” 

“Yes—yes, I know, sweetheart! It 
was as terrible as the mistake voi made 
in thinking me really dead. Tet me ex- 
plain now, dear heart?” 

“No.” she protested through the rain- 
bow of her tears, “I only care that you 
still live and yet care for me. Do not 
mind about the ring—it is enough that I 
love and trust you, Richard.” 

‘Thank God!” he said fervently. 

\s they were passing through the 
gates which led from the silent citv she 
said: “It seems as if you were resur- 
rected! When I passed through here 
this morning T thought of vou as gone 
from me_ until—until—in some other 
world you would understand.” 

“T have been resurrected, dear heart.” 
he replied. “T have risen from the grave 
of despair to the heights of love. Ah, 
sweetheart, there is no more glorious 
resurrection in this world, or in any 
other—I do believe.” 


elie celine 


A wise man said to me 


not long ago that the fault of teaching 


now-a-days was that knowledge was all coined into counters; and that the desire 
of learners seemed to be not to possess themselves of the art, not to strengthen 
themselves by the pursuit, but to possess themselves of as many of these tokens 
as possible and to hand them on unchanged and unchangeable to those who came 


to learn of themselves.” 


—Benson: The House of Quiet, Chapter II. 








STORY OF A SOUL 


Told at the Moment of its Accession to Immortality Through the Sudden 
Mortality of the Body 


BREMNER MERE 


REE! Free! And yet there is a 
} fascination about that limp, erst- 
while prison of mine, which 
holds me, while the glory of my free- 
dom presses me to eternal flight. In 
yonder body, over which the cold of in- 
action is slowly stealing, have I spent 
years, years of yearning for freedom, 
years of crying, alike in the bright sun- 
light and the dark of midnight—Lord! 
how long?” 

Clean and white I came to him at the 
call of his sainted mother. I thought 
the world a paradise as I wonderingly 
listened to her endearing words, and en- 





deavored to fathom the meaning of her 
daily ministrations of love. How ten- 
derly she nursed that little body. With 
what infinite patience she watched for 
the manifestations of understanding 
which I strove to express. 

Long days passed before I could ac- 
custom myself to the contracted quarters 
of my fleshly tenement, and then I real- 
ized with a pang that I was not entirely 
master; that in many ways | was but a 
slave, a provider of power which was 
used and controlled by some influence 
in the flesh which bound me. I, who 
had given light to the eye, and feeling 
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to the hands, could control neither. The 
hands beat the mother, and the eyes 
flashed anger at her. There were times, 
yes, there were many times, when I had 
my way, and then, how that mother’s 
face would shine with happiness! I can 
see it now, the smile that made the rain- 
bow in the tears. 

But she died. And, somehow, it 
seemed as though I were alone. I grew 
timid and afraid. For lack of sym- 
pathy and encouragement, I became 
dwarfed, and that other influence that 
seemed to come from the flesh gained 
the ascendancy. The independence of 
eyes and hands was followed by the re- 
bellion of feet and tongue. The or- 
chards invaded; the lies which followed ; 
the impudent self-assertion; the brawls; 
the hours stolen from sleep; the sneaking 
home in the starlight; the many punish- 
ments which harrowed my _ sensitive 
spirit, but hardened and strengthened the 
baneful influence with which I continu- 
ally strove, keeping me silent when | 
would have spoken. 

The brain of the boy was of high 
quality, and lent itself readily to my de- 
sire for knowledge, developing easily 
and rapidly in perception, comprehen- 
sion and memory. A bright future was 
predicted for him when he should have 
sown his wild oats. He realized that 
prediction in the eyes of the world, in 
the eves of the other millions of flesh- 
bound souls; but he knew, in his heart, 
that his sowing raised up weeds which 
hid him entirely from the brightness and 
the light. And though he rose to great 
heights, the weeds grew with him and 
their shadow enveloped him. 

For thirty long years I struggled. 
With each rebuff I became weaker, or, 
rather, that other influence became 
stronger. I argued with him for hours 
at a time. I was striving for an ideal, 
he said, and idealism was inconsistent 
with tolerable existence in a world so 
absolutely practical. He was not re- 
sponsible for the conditions which sur- 
rounded him, to which he must of neces- 
sity conform, upon which he must base 
his way of living, or be counted out. 
Surely, what others did could not be so 
very wrong. He cited men of wealth, 
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men esteemed for their philanthropy, for 
their business sagacity, their personal 
magnetism. He happened to know how 
they had builded, and in what regard the 
world held them. Nothing radically 
wrong could beget success. 

Success! The goal of life for me, and 
for him, but how differently construed! 
Only in the still hours of the night, or 
an infrequent quiet hour in the day, 
could I press upon him my views. In 
the commingling with other men | was 
conscious of the strengthening of that 
baneful influence. I can see now that 
this was the effect of magnetism ex- 
erted by other baneful influences with 
which, no doubt, other poor pent-in souls 
fought as unavailingly as I. 

Success to me consisted in the honor- 
able using of, thoughtful caring for, the 
body, as one would use and care for the 
house in which he lives; the loving nur- 
ture and inte'ligent development of other 
bodies taken unto, or begotten; the con- 
scientious use, for the benefit of whom- 
soever might benefit thereby, of talents, 
so that there should remain nothing la- 
tent, but everything potent, and for the 
good of all; in the accomplishing of 
which I could not, if I wished, do my- 
self anything but good. 

Success to him meant wealth and po- 
sition. These spelled Power. And | 
could not make him see that all the power 
of all the wealth and position of the 
world could not approach, in the pleasure 
of possession or the measure of accom- 
plishment, that which I offered to place 
in his hands. 

(Telephone bell rings several times.) 

Ring on; ring on; no bell so loud, no 
wire so long, to carry to those dead ears. 
Poor, enslaved soul at the other end! 
I can see you, hid behind the furtive eyes, 
dominated by a baneful influence which, 
[ pity you, surpasses that with which I 
have striven. Thin and wan you cower, 
starved, within the well-nourished flesh, 
thick on the lips, neck, and girth. Now 
that I see so clearly, I tremble to think 
of the narrow escape I have had from 
the crowning infamy. To-night this 
man would have given his daughter, 
with her glowing, well-nourished soul, 
housed in a body of rare beauty, against 
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the protest of her mother, into the keep- 
ing of such a being! For her, the hand 
of a man carrying that which he had 
not only not acquired himself, but which 
he had used with dishonor; a heart that 
responded only to the impulses of the 
riotous blood which flowed through it; 
a soul so dead that ages of freedom will 
see it still learning how to flutter its 
wings. For him, for that dead creature 
in the chair, promotion into a set one 
circle nearer the hub of the financial 
wheel. 

Through the glittering veil thrown 
over his eyes by that baneful influence, 
he saw in this proposed marriage only 
enhanced material benefits for his daugh- 
ter. Years of living on modern lines 
had changed the focus of his ideas. He 
did not think he was about to do his 
daughter any serious harm. Rather, he 
believed he had arranged a most satis- 
factory match for her. He said so to 
me to-night as he sat alone, thinking it 
over. And I rose up against it, with 
all the vigor of a soul suddenly aroused. 
The memory of the years of repression, 
of a lifetime of bondage, spurred me on 
to an assertion of which I had grown to 
believe I was not capable. I took him 
back over the years; showed him in the 
fire faces of old days, and as his brain 


warmed to my assistance, he mur- 
mured : 
“Sparks in the wood fire leaping, 


Heart of the present sleeping, 

Soul, with its memories, keeping 

Tryst with the days that are gone.” 
I had caught him at the psychological 
moment, and pressed my cause. But 
that baneful influence came to life again, 
and presented specious pleas in defence of 
the sacrifice of the daughter. He wig- 


gled. and turned, and twisted; but I was 
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thoroughly aroused, and the arch-fiend 
himself would not have availed against 
me. So strong was my attack, aimed at 
the heart and the brain, so persistent :he 
efforts of that baneful influence, that the 
poor brain suddenly sank, and with its 
sinking I arose, free. 


* * * 


Free! And yet I do not feel now the 
happiness I thought to feel when this 
time should come. A voice, and the 
sound of music, comes to me. She is 
seated at the piano below, softly singing 
“The Rosary.” She, the finest, *most 
pure of souls. Mechanically, her fingers 
find the chords. Reminiscently, her eyes 
see not the tapestried walls, but the pic- 
tures of past years. Her soul is in her 
eyes, and clearer than ever before I see 
its greatness and graciousness. Pain- 
fully clear they flash before my vision 
now, the days when I, in my blindness, 
permitted its yearnings to pass unre- 
quited, its wishes to go unfulfilled, its 
sweet trustfulness to be betrayed. Will- 
ingly would I serve another lifetime of 
bondage for the opportunity of wiping 
out all memories of those days. Faithful 
wife, loving mother, sweet companion ; 
understood but once, when we leaped 
to one another in that first glance, in 
that brief moment when each realized 
the nature and possibilities of the other. 
Even as I have failed on earth to soar 
to the heights she attained, so in eternity 
shall I yearn and strive in vain to join 
her. 

“To kiss the cross!” 


She has finished, and the 
echoes through space, carrying 
the Great White Throne. She is com- 
ing—unaware. God! take me hence! 
Spare me this ecstacy of self-reproach! 


harmony 
true to 
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THE CAPTAIN'S SURPRISE 


BY 


LIEUT. GILES BISHOP, JR. 
U. S. Marine Corps 


passing under Brooklyn Bridge; 

her long homeward bound pen- 
nant flying joyously in the strong breeze. 
Puffing Government tugs hovered about 
to lend assistance in swinging the power- 
ful machine of war into her berth at the 
Navy Yard. 

Walking up and down the port side of 
the quarterdeck were Captain John Bar- 
rett, U. S. M. C., and Lieutenant Rich- 
ard Page, U. S. N. Since joining the 
ship these two officers had been insep- 
arable companions and now after three 
years’ sojourn in the Far East they were 
returning to old New York. In a few 
days’ time the ship would be placed out 
of commission, dismantled, overhauled 
and repaired; her complement of men 
and officers be sent to the four corners 
of the earth. Bosom friends would part, 
probably never to meet again. This oc- 
curs so often in navy life that one soon 
becomes inured to it. Comrades part 
from one another with a pang of regret 
and heartache, but new fields, new 
friends, new duties crowd so closely that 
the regret and heartache are dulled and 
soon forgotten. At the same time it is 
not pleasant and these two friends were 
sad over the inevitable separation, al- 
though the excitement and joy of the 
homecoming made it easier for them to 
bear. 

“What are you going to do to-night, 
Dick,” asked Barrett. 

“Well, I thought of going over to New 
York and knocking around a bit,” re- 
plied Page, musingly. 

“Nothing particular ?”’ 

“No, you see I come on duty in the 
morning and expect to return to the ship 
early.” 

“T'll tell you what,” said the captain 


. * HE great white battleship was just 


“We haven't long to be together, so let 
us make the most of it. I am going up 
to see my wife as soon as we get along- 
side the dock and this evening we will 
meet you and go to the theatre. What 
do you say?” 

“I guess she will want you all to her- 
self to-night, Jack,” Page answered, 
rather disconsolately. 

“Oh, she won't mind. She is a dear 
little person, and loves where I love, 
Dick. Besides we are getting in a day 
ahead of time and she will be so happy 
over it that she will be only too glad at 
the opportunity of having a little fun.” 

“Thank you, old man, and if you real'y 
don’t think she will mind I would like 
nothing better. You know I want to 
meet Mrs. Barrett very much.” 

“Done, then,” said Barrett. “She will 
be able to find some friends to go with 
us and we will have a regular party. 
Hello! ‘All hands’ are called. May 
not see you again before I get 
ashore. Will meet you the other side of 
the bridge at 7.30,” and the captain dis- 
appeared below to buckle on his sword. 

As the vessel slowly swung alongside 
of Cob Dock, Captain Barrett eagerly 
scanned the crowd of people which had 
already gathered, with the faint hope 
that his wife might be there to greet him, 
but he was doomed to disappointment. 

Soon after dismissing the Marine 
Guard, and having received permission 
to go ashore he was hurrying to the 
apartment boarding house where Mrs. 
Barrett had taken up her residence dur- 
ing her husband’s absence. Captain 
Barrett spurned the use of street cars: 
the joy of walking once again on United 
States soil was invigorating to him. In 
a remarkably short space of time he ran 
up the steps of a large house in the vi- 
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cinity of Fort Green Park and rang the 
bell. 

“Is Mrs. Barrett in?” he eagerly in- 
quired of the little, white-capped maid 
who answered the call. 

“T think she is out, sir; but if you will 
step in I will make sure.” 

“Thank you. I am Captain Barrett.” 

The maid opened her eyes a little curi- 
ously. “Yes? I heard Mrs. Barrett say 
you were not expected until to-morrow. 
This way, sir.” 

“I believe I will go up and leave my 
suit case in her room and if she is out 
will wait there for her,” and suiting his 
actions to the words the captain followed 
the maid up above. 

No one was in the rooms. The cap- 
tain lit a cigarette and sat down in a 
lounging chair trying to look at the in- 
cident philosophically. 

The two rooms, though small, were 
nevertheless cosy. Especially pleasing 
was the sitting room, with its knick- 
knacks and souvenirs. Almost any one 
can tell the rooms of a naval officer’s 
wife. There is something always dis- 
tinctive about them. The cap _ ribbons 
from different navies of the world, the 
foreign bits of chinaware, the pictures, 
the Oriental carvings, the Chinese and 
Japanese embroideries, all tend to a dis- 
similar similarity. In prominent places 
about the walls and tables appeared 
photos of the captain. They were good, 
bad and indifferent likenesses, but their 
presence gave evidence that some one 
dwelt here who admired him at least and 
wished to be always reminded of him. 

The cigarette burned slowly to an end, 
its blue smoke arising in filmy, quivering, 
ever broadening waves. Even the rapid 
beating of the impatiently waiting hus- 
band’s heart could be told by the waver- 
ing smoke. 

“IT wonder if she expects to be back 
for dinner,” he said, and rousing him- 
self he walked to one of the windows 
which looked down into the street. The 
electric lights were just beginning to 
glimmer and splutter. In a moment 
more a line of beglobed poles sprang into 
blue flame, striving for honors with the 
departing daylight. 

A step on the stairs and a knock at the 
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door caused him to turn quickly, but not 
expectantly—his wife would not knock. 

“Come in,” said the captain. 

It was only the little maid who ap- 
peared at the door. 

“Mrs. Foster, the landlady, sir, says 
that Mrs. Barrett went over to New York 
for dinner and to go to the theatre and 
left word that she would not be back 
until late this evening.” 

“Damn it,” exclaimed the captain. 

“Beg pardon, sir?” 

“T said why didn’t you let me know 
before. What time did she go?” 

“According to the bell boy, she left 
about five o’clock. I didn’t know it un- 


til just now when Mrs. Foster came in. 
Will you be here for dinner, sir?” 
The maid dis- 


“No, I’m going out.” 
appeared. 

“A fine surprise, this,” said Barrett, 
going to the writing desk and switching 
on the lights. “Just fine. Well, I'll 
write a note and explain it, then dress 
and go over to meet Dick. Am rather 
afraid our party will be a funeral, after 
all.” 

Sitting down he wrote a note, enclosed 
it in an envelope and after carefully seal- 
ing it placed it conspicuously in the cen- 
ter of the large red desk blotter. Push- 
ing aside a small pile of papers and 
photographs, to make the place clear, he 
glanced curiously at the pictures. 

“Fine looking chap, that. I’d like to 
know him.” The captain turned the 
photo over to see if there was any name. 
“*Yours, Stanley. Humph! A_ good 
name, too. Well, here is another. ‘Ever 
yours, Stanley.’ This appears to be a 
story in chapters, and each chapter more 
interesting than the last. What's the 
next? ‘Fondly your old chum, Stan.’ 
Any more to it?” But the other pictures 
were mostly kodaks and were not of the 
same person. 

Jealousy never entered Captain Bar- 
rett’s head, but his disappointment over 
the fiasco his intended surprise had been 
and the upsetting of his pleasant plans 
for the evening made him _ irritable. 
Hurriedly changing his clothes for even- 
ing dress he went out, took a light din- 
ner at The Clarendon and crossed the 











bridge to Manhattan. Page was waiting 
for him. 

“Where is Mrs. Barrett, Jack?” 

“Hang it, my surprise was a fizzle. 
She went out just before | arrived at the 
house, left word she would not be back 
until late and didn’t say where she was 
going except in a vague way. Come 
along, I’ve had two seats reserved for 
us, and we had better go and get them.” 
The captain began walking towards a 
car pulling at his moustache maliciously. 
“By Jove; I never thought of it till now. 
Do you know I don’t believe my wife 
would know me if she saw me. I meant 
to shave this thing off, but forgot to do 
so—she doesn’t like them, either. Well, 
that will serve her right for not staying 
at home every minute and waiting for 
me,” and the two friends laughed as 
they boarded an uptown surface car. 

The play was perfect of its kind. Well 
acted, well staged, yet barrett did not 
like it and at the end of the third act as 
they were leaving the theatre he said to 
Page: 

“T do not like a thing of that sort. It 
is getting altogether too popular. The 
faithless wife or husband, as the case 
may be, figures in evety novel, every 
story, every play, every newspaper, so 
prominently these days, one begins to be 
lieve every one is immoral and ready to 
deceive. You see, we don’t hear of the 
thousands upon thousands whose 
are good and pure. Their ways are too 
prosaic to suit the sensational and sen- 
sual tastes of our advanced 
civilization.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Page. “But 
even the so-called good people read these 
same novels, attend these same plays 
and they are the ones who actually bring 
out the second, third and succeeding’ 
editions or swell the box receipts.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ his companion re- 
joined. “Half the people who go to the 
theatre are regular hardened theater 
goers, the rest ‘go it blind,’ if you will, 
but if they knew the nature of the plot 
beforehand, | doubt if they would put 
their feet inside the doors.” 

“Can't say I agree with you, Jack. By 
the way, where will we go for 
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so-called 


some- 
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thing to eat? I’m hungry as a man- 
eating shark.” 

“Guess the Royal Palm will be as good 
as anywhere. I believe it is a sporty 
place, too. Good music, good wine and 
good—er—looking women.” 

“So you are the moralist of a minute 
ago’ Jack Barrett, you are as bad as 
any of them.” 


“I’m irritated, Dick, never mind me. 
The play to-night did grate on my 
nerves. Toa fellow coming home, after 


being away for so long from the girl he 
loves; after thinking of it all and how he 
would surprise her; of all the joy and 
happiness of the reunion and to be dis- 
appointed as I have been, then to go to 
a blooming show only to see an almost 
exact reproduction of my experience, in 
a way, affected me _ uncannily. I'd 
sooner believe the world would smash to 
atoms the next moment than believe any- 
thing wrong of my wife. She loves and 
worships me and I know it, but—I’m 
talking rag time, old man. Here we are, 
and if we want to get a table in that 
Palm Room we had best hurry.” 

They found a table at one side of the 
gorgeous room. On every hand were 
tropical palms, the odor of cut flowers 
filled the atmosphere, while the subdued 
hum and stir were pleasing to ear and 


sight. 
The tables filled rapidly; the hum of 
voices grew louder. When the supper 


was served hardly a word was spoken 
by the two men. Page was interested 
in the life about him, in watching the 
women and listening to the music. Bar- 
rett was beginning to wish that, after all, 
he had waited his wife’s return. She 
might have come back sooner than she 
had implied by her message—might even 
be waiting for him now. The voice of a 
woman at the table in rear of him at- 
tracted his attention. 


“Stanley, [ must go. I cannot wait 
for the liquors and coffee.” 
“Don’t say that, sweetheart. Just 


think, this is our last night together. 
To-morrow I am going away and to- 
morrow he Let us have this 
night. Please do, dear.” 

“Stanley, don’t urge me to-night. I 
must not. O! but I can’t refuse you, 


comes. 
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dear. Come let us go away from here 
by ourselves. I will do anything for 
you.” 

The orchestra began playing and the 
listening man heard no more. For the 
first time in his life Captain Barrett felt 
frightened, weak, unstrung. He must 
look around and yet it seemed to him as 
if he was frozen to his chair. Finally he 
turned. A large fanlike palm prevented 
his seeing the woman, but the man—it 
was the same man whose pictures were 
lying on his wife’s desk. If he could 
only see the woman’s face to satisfy the 
suspicion that came unbidden to his mind. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
you, Jack? Are you ill?” 

At the sound of Page’s voice Barrett 
pulled himself together. Dick must not 
suspect. It would never do to let him 
know. He must guard against that at 
all costs. 

“Nothing, now, old man. I did feel a 
bit funny—but—I’m all right, just an at- 
tack of dizziness—that is all.” 

“Why, man, you are as pale as a sheet 
and look as weak as a jelly fish. Here 
take some champagne.” 

“Pshaw! Does that look like a weak 
jelly fish,” and the captain extended a 
sinewy, sunbrowned hand for the lieu- 
tenant’s inspection. “Just forget all 
about it, Dick.” 

“All right, Jack, but for goodness sake 
don’t give me another scare like that. 
Say, did you see that couple next table to 
ours? They just went out. The man 
was a handsome devil, and the woman 
small and dark, but superbly put together 
and pretty as a picture. My God, Jack, 
you are sick. Come, let us get out of 
here and get some air.” 

It was nearly one o’clock when a sleepy 
buttons opened the hall door of the apart- 
ment house to allow Captain Barrett to 
enter. He had not intended to return, 
but Page insisted on not only seeing him 
to the house, but inside. He could not 
tell his friend the cause of his sudden 
weakness. Pride kept him from doing 
that and his mind was busy trying to ad- 
just itself to this unexpected turn of af- 
fairs. That woman was his wife. He 
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could again hear the voice, even though 
it was rather indistinct because of the 
hustle and bustle of the room; Page's 
description—that had been all that was 
needed to make this man strong in his 
love and belief of the one woman in the 
world, weak, nervous and unstrung. The 
disappointments of his return home, the 
pictures of this man, the play which had 
almost portrayed the whole miserable af- 
fair before his eyes, and finally this last 
straw. He still loved her and would still 
protect her from the scorn and eventual 
derision of the world. He was fully de- 
termined upon that course, and now that 
he was inside the house he would go up- 
stairs and secure that foolish little love 
letter he had placed on his wife’s desk. 
As he wearily climbed the stairs, the but- 
tons turned off the lights in the hall and 
disappeared. 

Reaching the door to his wife’s rooms 
he opened it and entered. As he did soa 
vision in white rushed towards him. A 
pair of arms were twined around his neck 
and kisses full of love and passion cov- 
ered his quivering lips and glistening 
eyes, while a little crooning note of 
ecstacy filled his ears with sweet music. 
Over his wife’s shoulder he saw his own 
mother patiently biding her time. 

It rushed over him what a fool he had 
been—what an idiot—what an ass. The 
unjustness of it all was almost more than 
he could bear. He could never tell her. 

* * * * * 

“Why, Jack, dear, where did you think 
I had gone?” 

“T really couldn’t guess, Honey Bug,” 
was his reply. 

“T went over to meet mother. She ar- 
rived on the 6.15 and we dined at the 
Manhattan and there I read in the paper 
of the ship’s arrival. We couldn’t wait 
a minute then and I was nearly wild be- 
fore we arrived home. There never 
were so many delays before ; and only to 
find you had been here and gone. It’s 
so good to see you, dearest! Isn’t it, 
mother; but Jack, for goodness sake, go 
in and shave off that horrid black mous 
tache this minute. I can’t bear it.” 




































MEMORIAL, 


RI By Hanklin Booth 


§E, was no Caesar; he no Bonaparte ; 
Nor did he walk the laurelled paths of 


Empire 





: Longing for glory with ambitious heart, 

Nor crowd him on to those assuaging garlands 
Which pacify the souls that ache for Fame: 

He was the brawn and nerve of Purpose Human, 
Wherein much more than kingly was his aim, 

And with firm arm he struck till Freedom never 
Had seen so much a man---such Titan blood 

As waged that war for Truth, for love of brothers. 
And set her throne beye nd the western flood, 


And gave one beauty to her granite image. 


E was full great: for Truth a life he gave, 


And that is action for the utmost honor; 





Yet they have laid him in no monarch’s 
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grave, 
Nor hewn the mausoleum o’er his resting 
To crumble as the Appian sepulchres 
But he is sleeping in the home churchyard, 
Where Nature plants those higher tributes---hers, 
Of ivy and of clover; where our tumult’s 
Shrill reveilles shall wake him not again. 
And there we go to set our true memorial, 
Renewed like verdant May---with songs of men, 
With flowers and the flag he dared to die for. 





EDITORIAL 


We have cast aside our swaddling 
with them all desire for, 
tendency toward, the merely bright and 
superficially With 
erect, with sturdy limbs placed square 


clothes, and 


picturesque. head 
on the solid ground, we look with clear 
eyes adown the road set for our travel- 
Our purpose is crystallized; the 
strength within us, 


ing. 
and the confidence 
generated by the practical encourage- 
ment and appreciation of our friends in 
the United Service, make its accomplish- 


ment sure. 


On eagle’s wings we have 
rf 


come into our own; in the shadow < 
those wings will we continue our earnest 


effort. 


The first impression made upon one, 
after reading the Russian program for 
the Second Hague Conference to be 
held at The Hague next month, is that 
it is intended to prescribe rules for the 

orderly conduct of 
The Hague war, not for the pro- 


Conference. motion of peace. \d- 

ditions are to be made 
to the provisions of the First Conference 
relative to the laws and customs of war 
on land—among others those concerning 
the opening of hostilities, the rights of 
neutrals, etc. <A to be 
framed relative to the laws and customs 


of maritime warfare, and to the special 


convention is 


operations of maritime warfare, such as 


bombardment of ports, cities and vil- 
lages by a naval force, the laying of tor- 
pedoes, the transformation of merchant 
vessels into warships, the private prop- 
erty of belligerents at sea, the length of 
time to be granted to merchant ships of 
an enemy for their departure from ports 
of neutrals after the opening of hostili- 
ties, the rights and duties of neutrals at 
sea, the question of contraband, destruc- 
tion of neutral merchant 


vessels cap- 


tured as prizes, etc. The Russian gov- 
ernment itself declares that if the con- 
ference should broach a discussion which 
would appear to it unlikely to end in any 
practical issue it reserves to itself the 
right to take no part in such discussion. 
Upon second thought, however, in view 
of world conditions, national interests, 
human nature as at present constituted, 
and the diversity of races, it seems the 
wiser course to lay the foundations for 
peace in this indirect way. The state- 
ment of reservations made by the gov- 
ernments invited to participate in the 
that 


have expressed their desire to discuss 


conference shows three Powers 


more direct methods. Our Government 
has reserved to itself the liberty of sub- 
mitting the question of the reduction or 
limitation of armaments, and the further 
question of bringing about an agreement 
to observe certain limitations in the use 
of force in collecting ordinary public 
accruing from The 


debts contracts. 
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3ritish Government has given notice 
that it attaches great importance to hav- 
ing the question of for 
armaments discussed and has reserved 


to itself the right of raising it. 


expenditures 


Spain 
has likewise expressed a desire to dis- 
cuss the limitation of armaments. 

The policy of limiting armaments, or 
expenditures thereon, however generally 
favored, will fail if Russia and Germany 
refuse to participate in its discussion. 


Russia, of 


course, 
Limitation of takes the stand that 
Armaments, she should be per- 

mitted to replace her 
shattered navy with one commen- 
surate with her position among the 


Powers; while Germany goes further 
and makes no secret of her ambition to 
equal the navy of Great Britain, al- 
though Professor Eickhoff, President of 
the German delegates to the Inter-parlia- 
mentary Conference held in London last 
July, said that they, the German dele- 
gates, viewed with lively satisfaction the 
attempt to grapple with the problem of 
arresting or reducing naval and military 
expenditures, and, shared the sincere 
hope of their friends in the conference 
that the next Hague Conference might 
succeed in bringing that problem near- 
er solution. France is non-committal. 
As matter of fact, she is disposed to side 
with the United States and Great Brit- 
ain on this question, while dreading the 
possible discord which a discussion of 
the limitation of armaments might bring 
about. Her position will be dictated by 
that taken by Germany. 

A possible opportunity for compro- 
mise and ultimate agreement on the 
question of limitation of armaments may 
arise if Russia, Germany, Sweden and 
Denmark introduce the subject of the 
Baltic Sea. Great 
Britain would undoubtedly oppose the 
proposition to introduce this question in- 


neutralization of the 
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to the Conference, and would decline to 
participate in the discussion or be bound 
by any convention decided on unless it 
were made a part of a convention pro- 
viding for the limitation of expenditures 
on armaments, which would have to cov- 
er military as well as naval expenditures 
in order to secure the consent of France. 

After all, the indirect method is the 
best as offering the prospect of more 
practical results. If the Conference re- 
introduce and agree upon the inclusion 
of the obligatory clause which was drop- 
ped out from the arbitration of 1899, 
extend the cases which may be covered 
by an ordinary arbitration treaty between 
two or more nations, and cover more com- 
prehensively the rights and duties of 
neutrals, it will take a distinct stride for- 
ward in the direction of universal peace. 

Meanwhile, the United States 
given the world a practical demonstra- 
tion of how to set a limit to the ravages 


has 


of war. Probably no race strains so at 


the leash as the Latin race, when its 


blood is aroused and a sanguinary odor 
greets its nostrils. And yet the recent 
American 


nations has terminated without pillage 


clash between two Central 
and without a dollar’s damage to prop- 
erty of foreigners doing business in 
Threats of burning and 


looting which signalized the outbreak of 


those countries. 


hostilities came to naught, because of the 
prompt and energetic action of an Amer- 
ican officer, Commander Fullam, of the 
U.S. S. Marietta, and peace was finally 
brought about by this same American 
officer and the American Secretary of 
The 
reply of General Juan J. Estrada, com- 
manding the Nicaraguan forces, to the 
letter of Commander Fullam of March 
24, not being sufficiently explicit, Com- 
mander 


Legation, acting in conjunction. 


Fullam addressed the General 


again on March 25, stating that “assur- 


ances regarding 


the safety of American 
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and foreign interests will be of no value 
whatever unless bombardments of these 
unfortified wooden towns are forbid- 
den.” And there were no bombard- 
ments. After the taking of Ceiba, on 
the evening of April 3, without a shot be- 
ing fired, United States marines closed 
all saloons, and a proclamation was is- 
sued by Commander Fullam and United 
States Vice-Consul Reynolds, notifying 
the people that the civil authorities 
would assume charge of the city gov- 
ernment, and the policing of the city was 
done by the Marietta’s sailors, under 
command. of Ensign Robertson. At 
Puerto Cortes the initiative was taken 
by United States Consul Greeley and 
Captain W. J. Grace, an American resi- 
dent, who were backed up by Comman- 
der Fullam on his arrival at that place 
in the Marietta. The surrender of 
President Manuel Bonilla, of Honduras, 
was arranged through the American Sec- 
retary of Legation, working with Com- 
mander Fullam, who brought the Mari- 
etta to the port of Amapala, where the 
defeated President of Honduras lay 
hidden. 

What the United States did in Central 
America can be done at The Hague, cov- 
ering the wider theatre of the world. 


The statement of our Cuban policy, 
defined by Secretary Taft in a letter to 
(sovernor Mage On, and 

The Cuban approved by President 
Policy. Roosevelt, will stimu 
late industrial activity 

in that distracted little island. It in 
sures a continuance of American oc 
cupation and government for at least 
another year. The important work 
of taking a census of the island for 
the purpose of enumerating with ex- 
attness and justness the residents 
of each town; with a view to the verifi- 


st 
o*) 
a 


cation of the registry for the municipal 
and provincial elections, which will be 
held when the census shall be completed, 
will not be concluded much before the 
end of the present year. It will be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Chiet 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Liberal 
Party expressed the view that the cen- 
sus could be completed within four 
months. The Conservative Party ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the time, but 
made the point that the registration lists 
founded on the census should be sub- 
jected to severe and impartial judicial 
scrutiny. As it is, no limit of time has 
been set. The work will be done 
promptly, with impartial care and thor- 
oughness. The Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections will be held within 
six months after the preliminary elec- 
tions, and the assembling of the electoral 
college for the naming of Senators and 
a President will not take place until one 
hundred days thereafter. It was the de- 
sire of the Liberal Party that the Presi- 
dential and Congressional — elections 
should take place three months after the 
preliminary elections. 

The views of the Conservative Party, 
therefore, have prevailed for the time 
being, although reports from Havana 
state that Secretary Taft’s policy meets 
with the approval of all the political par- 
ties. Granting that these reports are 
true, while not wishing to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the members of the Libera! 
Party, we cannot help feeling that Amer 
ican occupation has had much to do with 
the moulding of their views, has prac- 
tically dictated their acquiescence. And 
while we see in this a sinister suggestion 
of the politicians biding their time, we 
have faith that the wise policy of the 
\dministration will bring about the ful- 


fillment of our given word, the consum- 
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mation of America’s sincere wish, a free 
and independent Cuban government. It 
may not come within a year; we do not 
think it will come next year. But it will 
eventually come as a result of the pres- 
ent wise policy, the carrying out of 
which, as Secretary Taft stipulated, “is 
strictly dependent upon the tranquillity 
of the country, must continue 
through two elections and must give as- 
surance of the stability of the new gov- 


which 


ernment, because without this the United 
States will not be discharging the obli- 
gation developing upon it by reason of 
the intervention.” 


The recent appointments to the grade 
of Brigadier General in the army and 
the 
an intention to confine 
such appointments for 


announcement of 
Recent Army 
Promotions. 

this year to the senior 
Colonels is encouraging to the Army,— 
but why should the limitation of time be 
placed upon the policy? 

There has been a great deal said and 
written on the subject of promotion by 
selection and by elimination and the sub- 
ject will not down. The subject has 
been treated almost entirely from the 
standpoint of individual interest and as 
a means to cause a steady flow of pro- 
motion. In this country of ours, the 
people constitute the real government. 
The interests of the people are of first 
importance and they have to do in the 
matter of promotion with the efficiency 
of the Army and its relation to the 
people. 

Promotion by selection would be a 
very good thing if it insured the selec- 
tion of the best men for advancement. 
It is by no means certain that all of the 
General Officers have been better than 
those over whose heads they have been 
promoted. There is no method by which 
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The idea 
of selection rests upon the fallacy that in 
civil life the best men achieve the 
greatest Even if 
that were so, there is no basis for com- 


such a result could be insured. 


measure of success. 


parison. In civil pursuits, an individual 
is at liberty to choose his field of oppor- 
tunity, his associates and assistants and 
to change any or all of them at will. 
With the Army officer all are fixed for 
him and he is left without power, dis- 
cretion or voice in the premises and by 
the conditions of the military service it 
is impossible that he can have such. 
How many men prominent in business 
or political life would enjoy their dis- 
tinction under such conditions? 

In speaking of the military service, an 
eminent man quoted: “He also serves 
who only stands and waits,” the truth of 
which a single illustration is sufficient to 
show. A _ hostile force is approaching 
and may advance through one of three 
Colonels “A,” “B” and “C” 
sent with suitable forces to watch passes 


The 


say, approaches pass 


passes. are 


Numbers 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
enemy, we will 
Number 2 
“3,” 


tion upon which he made his disposi- 


and is repulsed by Colonel 
who perhaps received the informa- 
tions from Colonel “A” or Colonel “C,” 
either of whom would have achieved the 
victory and distinction had his position 
been attacked. Both may have seen the 
opportunity, but were not permitted by 
their orders to seize upon it. The re- 
sult is, Colonel “B” 


light and by reason of it he is given 


steps into the lime- 


preference in advancement. 

The system of selection which would 
cause beneficiaries to cultivate propin- 
quity or sensationalism is destructive of 
the ambition to perform duty as well 
and faithfully when far from the mas- 
his 
consequent upon 


ters gaze as when beneath eye. 


When preferment is 


personal acquaintance or _ sensational 
action, it is pernicious in that it causes 
officers to work for their own interests 
instead of those of the government and 
the people, and it also offers the terrible 
temptation to officers to bring on en- 
gagements to provide opportunities to 
attract attention to themselves. It is un- 
pleasant to believe that any commander 
would be guilty of such a crime, but there 
have been occasions which gave rise to 
the suspicion and if true it would be im- 
the 


human lives that have been so sacrificed 


possible to determine number of 


on the altar of ambition. \ condition 
under which such a suspicion could arise 
ought alone to be sufficient to cause a 
change. 

But the system which permits of pro- 
motion even to the high grades alone, 
by selection, holds for the people yet a 
It supposes that the of- 
States 


graver danger. 
fice of President of the United 
will always in the future, as fortunately it 
has been in the past, be filled by a good 
man. Of this we can have no assurance. 
Human ambition knows no law but that 
which serves personal ends and it is not 
beyond the possibility that some future 
desire to usurp the 


President might 


power of the people. In that event, it 
would be easy enough for him, before 
his purpose was «ivined, to retire a large 
number of general officers and substitute 
for them personal friends, made drunk 
with power and ready to do his any bid- 
ding—an army of a person instead of an 
army of the people. 

Prevention is better than cure and 
such a condition cannot be too svon ter- 
minated by law making promotion in the 
army by seniority to include the highest 
grades, leaving officers who perform well 
all duties that come to them the assured 


future to which a faithfulness to their 
trust entitles them. 
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\ question arises—how to eliminate 


inefficient officers? Make promotion ab- 
solutely by seniority, and Boards of Of- 
ficers sworn to their duty will do the rest. 
(ffcers for the first few years of their 
service should be frequently examined 
as to their conduct and capacity, and 
there is no reason why they should have 
more tenure of office than have cadets 
at the military or naval academies. Re- 
tirement with a small percentage of sal- 
ary, say, two per cent. per year of ser- 
vice, would stimulate them to pass the 
scrutiny of the efficiency Board. 

Promotion by seniority to include the 
highest grades obtains in the U. S. Navy 
and no one has ever had cause to say it 
was not always efficient and capable. 
The great development of the Navy in 
recent years is believed to be due, more 
than to any other cause, to its promo- 
tion laws which inspired its officers to 
work for the Navy and for the nation, 
heedless of themselves. 


Since the conclusion of the Spanish- 


\merican War and the consequent wid- 


ened influence of the 

United States in the The National 
affair of th world Gverd 
< « 5 “ ) 

" Convention. 


there has begun a na- 
tional interest in our military establish- 
A nation may be military with- 
the 


military it is the less occasion is there 


ment. 
out being warlike,. Indeed, more 
likely to be for it to become warlike. 
Our regular army will probably never 
be sufficient to successfully resist an at- 
tack which could be made upon it by a 
first rate power. That condition renders 
it all the more necessary that our people 
should be a military people and receive 
military training to supplement the regu- 
lar establishment. 
The State troops 


supplementary force 


are excellent as a 
and offer the only 
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good school for advanced military train- 
ing outside of the regular army. It is 
important that the National Guard ad- 
vance along lines calculated to improve 
its organization uniformly in all of the 
States. 

To accomplish that purpose there was 
formed a few years ago the “Interstate 
National Guard Association,” which 
meets in delegate convention every year 
to discuss ways and means toward mili- 
tary The 
is one delegate to every five hundred of 
organized strength. 


advancement. representation 


The last convention was held at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., March 26th and 27th, 
1907, and a brief report of its work ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. 

It is cause for national felicitation that 
the Federal Government has manifested 
sufficient interest in the State troops to 
detail able officers of the regular army 
to represent the War Department and by 
the 
gates professional papers to give to men 


reading before assembled dele- 
who are obliged to subordinate their 
military work to that of their business 
the benefit of the thought and study of 
men whose business is the profession of 
arms and to which they devote their 
lives. 

Such a course contributes to a fra- 
ternity of the State and National forces 
to their harmonious 
the 


army to disseminate military kuowledge 


which is essential 


co-operation and _ utilizes regular 


which could be accomplished in no other 
way. The papers read before the Co- 
lumbia convention were of more than or- 
dinary interest, especially those of Col- 
onel Carrol D. Evans, of Nebraska, on 
“Hygiene,” and one by Colonel Hav- 
ard on “Camp Sanitation,” and the one 
by Colonel Heistand on “The Adjutant 
General’s Department as a Factor in 
Military sanitation 


Training.” Camp 
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has come to be recognized as a military 
necessity if the shocking loss of life 
from disease is to be avoided and Colonel 
Havard, who was one of our military 
attachés in Manchuria during the Russo- 
Japanese War, is especially well quali- 
fied to treat it from the standpoint of 
observation and practice. 

Colonel Heistand’s paper laid especial 
stress upon the necessity of uniformity 
in administrative methods and so clearly 
demonstrated the advantages of military 
training that it will be printed in full in 
our next number. 

Such concourses are destined to arouse 
the interest of the masses to the advis- 
ability of maintaining an adequate mili- 
tary establishment and makes a cordial 
feeling between the organized forces and 
the public. The necessity for personal 
contact and discussion by representatives 
where forty-five independent commen- 
wealths are concerned that the conven- 
tions of the National Guard Association 
will become greater with every year, and 
the value of them, is so great to the Fed- 
cral Government that it is believed the 
traveling the 
should be borne by the United States, 


expenses of delegates 
and in pursuance of the same policy of a 
development of the National Guard un- 
der Federal patronage especial efforts 
should be made to keep a large number 
of well qualified officers on duty with 
the State troops to assist them in their 
armory work, their target practice and 
their annual encampments. It is a wise 
policy that has for its object a harmony 
of a nation’s military forces and brings 
them in close relationship with the 
people. 

War is not play, and a far sighted de- 
velopment of co-operation of forces 
makes for the maximum of effectiveness, 
and at the same time is the greatest as- 


surance of the perpetuation of an honor- 


able peace. 

















Colonel Goethals is worthily represen- 
tative of the Army Engineer Corps. He 
has been thoroughly 

The Corps of tested by the stand- 
Engineers. ards of departmental 
service, and has not 
been found wanting. To state these stand- 
ards, and show how well they have been 
lived up to by the Corps, would take 
considerably more than one number of 
ARMY AND Navy Lire, The article in 


this number, by Captain E. R. Stuart, 


of the Corps of Engineers, is for the 
benefit of such of our readers as are not 
familiar with the organization and work 
of the Corps. The wisdom of the Presi- 
dent's action in entrusting the work of 
building the Panama Canal to the army 
will become more and more manifest as 
the work progresses. Politics, personal 
aggrandizement and graft will have no 
place or part in the work, which will be 
marked by continuity of plan, perma- 
nency of tenure, perseverance, integrity 
and competency. What Colonel Gorgas, 
one of the Associate Editors of ArMy 
AND Navy Lire, did for the isthmus in 
the matter of sanitation, Colonel Goe- 
thals and his aides will do in the con- 
struction department. 


Well Represented 


The United States delegation to the 
second Hague Conference will leave New 
York on the 15th of this month. Our 
Minister to Holland, Mr. Hill, has ar- 
ranged accommodations at the Hotel 
Des Indes, only a short distance from the 
Knights’ Hall, where the conference is 
to hold its sittings. The names of the 
delegates are assurance of the ablest rep- 
resentation: Joseph H. Choate, former 
Ambassador to the court of St. James’s; 
Gen. Horace Porter, former Ambassador 
to France; U. M. Rose of Arkansas, for- 
mer president of the American Bar As- 
sociation and now president of the Ar- 
kansas Bar Association; David Jayne 
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Hill, United States Minister to the 
Netherlands and former professor of 
international law at Rochester Uni- 
versity; Brigadier-General George B. 
Davis, Judge Advocate General of the 
United States Army and formerly pro- 
fessor of international law at the United 
States Military Academy; Rear Admiral 
Charles S. Sperry, United States Navy, 
president of -the Naval War College; 
William I. Buchanan, former Minister 
to Argentina and to Panama and chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
Rio conference ; Secretary to the Delega- 
tion Chandler Hale, son of Senator Hale 
of Maine, and formerly secretary of the 
United States Embassy at Vienna, ex- 
pert on international law; James Brown 
Scott, solicitor for the State Department, 
expert attaché, and Charles Henry But- 
ler, reporter of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

A review of the work of the confer- 
ence will be written for ARMY AND Navy 
Lire by Brigadier-General Davis. 


The American Submarine 

Before the Navy Department can make 
much inroad into the $3,000,000 recently 
appropriated by Congress for the con- 
struction of submarine boats, it must 
make selection of a type considered the 
best to meet the requirements of the 
Navy. For this purpose a competitive 
test will be held in Narragansett Bay on 
the 29th of the current month under the 
supervision of the following Board: 
Capt. Adolph Marix, Commander Wall- 
ing, Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor, 
Lieut.-Com. Strither Smith, Lieut. J. W. 
Timmons and Ensign T. B. Sadler, re- 
corder. The Octopus, which is the larg- 
est submarine boat ever built for the 
United States, will be entered in the 
tests to represent one of the types. This 
little craft is declared by naval experts to 
represent the very latest design of sub- 
marine boat and it is said to combine all 
the qualities essential for submarine war- 
fare. It is much larger than any of the 
submarines before built for the United 
States Navy, and naval officers expect it 
to make a most creditable record. 
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“Maker of Egypt” Resigns 


Lord Cromer resigned last month the 
office of British Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral in Egypt, after twenty-four years of 
service. When he took office the coun- 
try was at a very low ebb, with a corrupt 
administration and the peasantry a crowd 
of hopelessly poor serfs. He rescued it 
from bankruptcy, replaced corrupt ad- 
ministrators by honest and efficient of- 
ficers, reformed the army, and brought 
about conditions which gave a stimulus 
to trade and raised the peasants from 
misery. The extension of the railway 
and postal facilities, the construction of 
the great irrigation works which are 
making the Soudan a garden and gran- 
ary, with a consequent increase of pro- 
ductive capacity and national wealth, are 
monuments to his wise and energetic ad- 
ministration. He will be succeeded by 
Sir Eldon Gorst, K. C. B., who has for 
many years been identified with Egyptian 
affairs, having obtained his decoration 
for his services in Egypt. He was born 
in New Zealand on June 25, 1861, the 
son of Sir John Eldon Gorst. He be- 
came an attaché in the diplomatic service 
in 1885 and Controller of Direct Taxes 
to the Egyptian Government in 1890. 
From 1898 to 1904 he was financial ad- 
viser to the Egyptian Government. 


Capital Ships or Cruisers? 


Since the launching of ‘the Jndomi- 
table, Inflexible and Invincible, there has 
been considerable discussion in England 
aS to whether these boats are capital 
ships or cruisers. These boats, the 
launching of which was wrapped in so 
much mystery, are 530 feet long, 78%4 
feet broad, with a displacement of 17,250 
tons and a speed of 25 knots. They are 
practically a combination of battleship 
and cruiser. Their primary battery will 
consist of eight 12-inch guns, carried in 
four turrets, the foremost three pairs be- 
ing on a level with the forecastle, while 
the pair in the after turret will be on the 
lower level of the upper deck. Two of 
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the turrets will be on the line of keel and 
two on the broadside, in echelon, so that 
within certain bearings the guns may be 
trained across the deck. While nothing 
is known concerning the secondary bat- 
tery, it is presumed that it will be of the 
same calibre and similarly distributed as 
on the Dreadnought. The armor pro- 
tection is lighter than that on the Dread- 
nought. The vessels will have a com- 
plete belt extending for some distance 
under water to the upper deck level, 
tapering from a-maximum thickness of 
7 inches to 4 inches at the bows. The 
armor on the turrets is 7 inches, and the 
protective decks are from 1% to 2 inches 
thick. This is the kind of boat which 
should be able to push home a reconnais- 
sance, to chase and hold a retreating 
fleet until its heavier sisters come up, or 
to fight in the line. 


A Lesson in Scripture 


“A feast is made for laughter, and 
wine maketh merry; but money answer- 
eth all things.” 

Presumably, since the rights of citizen- 
ship are almost universally abridged to 
us in the several States, we are not ex- 
pected to show interest in, hold views 
and express opinion upon, matters politi- 
cal. As matter of fact, we are very inde- 
pendent in this respect, and in our splen- 
did isolation find much that is diverting 
in the undigested and intemperate de- 
clamatory potpourri ascending into the 
ambient air from the noisy political 
arena. The mass of sound, and the jar- 
gon of tongues, is so great and insistent 
that only the participant who presents 
his fulminations in novel form attracts 
passing notice. Novelty, rather than 
merit, was apparently the aim of “Col- 
onel” Harvey at the recent Jefferson Day 
dinner of the National Democratic Club 
in New York. We imagine that it will 
be rather quite the proper thing now to 
select a Biblical text as a basis for po- 
litical argument. Sound the cymbals; 
beat the drums! Down with the stand- 
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ard of sane consideration and temperate 
criticism! “And the young men that 
were grown up with him spake unto him, 
saying, Thus shalt thou speak unto this 
people that spake unto thee, saying, Thy 
father made our yoke heavy, but make 
thou it lighter unto us; thus shalt thou 
say unto them, My little finger shall be 
thicker than my father’s loins.” 


Peace Conferences 


Practice is of greater and more per- 
manent value than precept. There is no 
question but that each one of us at heart 
is an advocate of peace. But when a 
Bishop of the Church characterizes an- 
other minister’s remarks as “oratorical 
drippings” because he gave it as his 
opinion that the art of war was “ancient, 
honorable and necessary”; and when the 
Chairman of the Peace Conference caus- 
tically criticises a suggestion from the 
President and makes heated retort to 
statements of a German Professor at 
Harvard University—each overlooking— 
the Bishop and the Chairman—the fact 
that at heart each of the other three sin- 
cerely prays for the coming of a per- 
manent peace ;—then, indeed, are we re- 
minded that the heart of man is not yet 
purged sufficiently to harbor, unsoiled, 
the white dove that bears the olive 
branch. The intolerance of preachers, 
the weaving of dreams, the reserving of 
views, tendencies, hopes, or convictions 
—whatever you will—for a public dem- 
onstration, and then making them verbal 
rather than practical ;—these do not help 
the cause. And meantime, in its own in- 
scrutable way,—by the enfeebling effects 
of a refined civilization, by the interming- 
ling of interests, by the bridging of the 
oceans, the annihilation of time, space, 
and distance—Providence is working out 
the problem for us. 


What Is Whiskey? 


We may be pardoned if we approach 
this topic in a jocular spirit, particularly 
because the putting into effect of the pro- 
visions of the Pure Food law has our 


profound support and would proceed, 
regardless. Its effect will be to destroy 
reputations of men as well as “whis- 
kies.”” When the “favorite brands” shall 
be handed out with the “imitation 
whiskey” label, and the world shall know 
fusel oil and the various coloring and 
flavoring substances for what they are, 
the vanity of years will have met its 
Waterloo. The saddest feature of all 
will be the inability of the old-timer to 
cultivate a taste for Semper Idem or E 
Pluribus Unum, after a lifetime’s hob- 
nobbing with “something better than 
whiskey.” The solution of this vex- 
atious question is the accomplishment of 
the year—for America. In England the 
controversy is still waging, and John 
Burns, the well-known labor leader, 
President of the Local Government 
Board, has given his opinion that any 
committee which he might " appoint 
would be without power to give a final, 
controlling and legal definition of 
whiskey. This is not because Scotch is 
more subtle than bourbon or rye. It 
simply serves to illustrate the prompt, 
Rooseveltian way of doing things. 


Old Iron 


The tremendous . improvements in 
naval architecture and armament were 
graphically illustrated a few days in 
England when the battleship Sans Pareil, 
built twenty years ago at a cost of $3,- 
597,210, was sold for $133,000. With 
the vessel went two I10-ton guns, one 
29-ton and twelve 6-inch breech-loading 
guns. The Conqueror, which cost $2,- 
092,165, was knocked down for $84,000. 
The Undaunted, costing $1,280,275, went 
for $72,000. Three smaller vessels, rep- 
resenting an original investment. of 
$500,000, brought $23,300. Owing to a 
ruling of the British Admiralty, which 
necessitates the breaking up of these ves- 
sels in England, several third-class 
Powers were robbed of the opportunity 
of picking up a navy at bargain prices. 


Concerning Streptothrix Dassonvillei 


The invention of Dr. Broc Rousseau, 
the veterinarian surgeon of the 8th Regi- 
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ment of French Artillery, has been 
adopted by the French War Department, 
upon the suggestion of the French Acad- 
emy of Science. It is a means of sub- 
jecting oats, wheat, rye and other cereals 
to currents of hot air by an apparatus in- 
volving only slight expense preserves 
them from the disease called moisi, or 
mould, which has hitherto caused de- 
terioration in stored oats and wheat in 
government granaries and magazines to 
an amount averaging $8,000,000 a year. 
Dr. Rousseau’s hot air currents destroy 
the microscopic mushroom known as the 
streptothrix dassonvillei and also the 
small insect called the charancon, that 
produce the disease of moisi in stored 
grain. French scientists claim that .this 
invention has great practical value in 
wheat producing countries such as the 
United States, Argentina and Russia, 
where mould causes immense loss during 
transportation. 


A Truce? 


Of the writing of experiences in and 
opinions upon the Russo-Japanese War, 
its conduct and result, there is no end. 
Much that is valuable has been written, 
and much that is not. Now comes B. 
L. Putnam Beale, and in his “The Truce 
in the East and its Aftermath,” dilates 
at great length on the alleged merely 
temporary and makeshift character of 
the Peace of Portsmouth. Russia, he 
says, was worsted in the first trial of 
strength, but she “remains unbeaten and 
in some respects stronger than ever.” 
Her net and absolute losses he states as 
the surrender of “her insignificant mari- 
time province at the extremity of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, the famous Port 
Arthur leased territory which never dil 
her any good,” 450 miles of the Central 
Manchurian Railway, the Province of 
Fengtien, and the possibility of being 
able to menace Corea from across the 
Yalu. It strikes us that this is just what 
Japan wanted, and practically all she 
tried to achieve. For whom does he 
speak when he says that “Russia has ac- 
cepted the peace, but only as a truce?” 
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Old Powder 


A very serious statement has been 
made in the Gil Blas by M. Charles Bos, 
reporter on the naval estimates, concern- 
ing the disaster to the French battleship 
Jena. French naval regulations require 
that no powder which is more than six 
years old shall be kept on board; but 
M. Bos states that there are vessels in 
the French fleet carrying powder over 
thirteen years old; that the commander 
of the Jena asked last November to have 
the powder examined, and that for at 
least five years each successive com- 
mander of the Jena has complained to the 
Admiralty, which made no reply and 
took no action in the matter! 


Mothers-in-Law 


If American officers could vote, the 
genial Secretary of War could be elected 
to almost any office he desires, if for 
nothing else than that he has ruled that 
a mother-in-law cannot be classed as a 
member of the officer’s family, and there- 
fore must be debarred from riding free 
on the transports plying between San 
Francisco and the Philippines. As a 
consequence of this ruling, and the en- 
forcement of the order, there is much 
quiet rejoicing in Officers’ Row, at the 
Presidio. 


The Very Latest 


For many years the mystery of Billy 
Patterson’s assailant occupied the public 
mind undisturbed until it divided interest 


with “Who cut Whittaker’s ears?” Now 
both these great questions are likely to 
be forever dwarfed by the great and dis- 
turbing question, “Who shot up Browns- 
ville?” 


The Passing of the Chaplain 


In the first week of the past month a 
historic figure disappeared from the 
French Navy. The inexorable working 
of the Law of Separation between 
Church and State, which necessitated 
the abolition of any official recognition 
of spiritual offices in the public services, 
has robbed the navy of its chaplain. In 
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the naval hospital a curious deadlock has 
arisen. The official chaplain has gone 
out, and there is a difficulty about others 
coming in for the benefit of such as may 
desire their services. So far as the 
authorities are concerned, any priest 
may officiate who desires to do so gratu- 
itously. The trouble is that prior to the 
going into effect of the law referred to 
each hospital was considered a parish, 
into which the clergy of other parishes 
might not intrude. 


How Could They Do It? 


The American officers whose most re- 
cent great disappointment was the failure 
of Congress to pass the Dick Capron 
bill have read with varying emotions the 
recent summons of the German Emperor 
to the officers of his army to abandon 
very much champagne and other de- 
lights, and to lead a simple life. Just 
prior to the issuance of this summons the 
officers of a distinguished German regi- 
ment had the honor of receiving the Sov- 
ereign as a guest at their table, which 
groaned beneath the sumptuous enter- 
tainment provided. The Emperor en- 
closed to the officers, in return for their 
hospitality, a menu for their future use, 
which might have been taken from the 
table of a restaurant in the Thiergarten. 


No Longer “Chesty” 


The death of a late British soldier re- 
cently from heart failure and of which 
the doctor had made the post mortem, 
was due to the “pernicious practice in the 
British Army of puffing out the chest,” 
reminds us that the Army council has 
only recently abandoned the “chests out, 
stomachs in” order, which had had offi- 
cial existence of at least 100 years. The 
system at present in vogue in the British 
Army is the Swedish system which is 
chiefly of free gymnastics, designed to 
bring every muscle of the body into ac- 
tion and improve the whole physical sys- 
tem. 


What Next? 


Not satisfied with having deprived the 
American soldier of the right to which 
every other normal human being is ac- 
customed, of taking a glass of beer with- 
in the garrison precincts, we understand 
that there is now a movement on foot to 
have coffee discarded from the ration. 
We do not know hew serious this move- 
ment is, or rather, we do not know how 
serious the initiators of this movement 
are. Absurd as was the anti-canteen 
crusade, this is quite a little more ridicu- 
lous, and the movement will very quickly 
fade away into nothing. We wonder 
what next the solicitous American people 
will do in the interest of their soldiers. 
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Adopted at the Conference of 1899, Recognizing the Desirability 
of Arbitration and Providing a General and Regular 
Organization of Arbitral Procedure 


IS Majesty the German Emperor, 
H King of Prussia; His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Bohemia, etc., and Apostolic King of 
Hungary; His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians; His Majesty the Emperor of 
China; His Majesty the King of Den- 
mark; His Majesty the King of Spain, 
and in his name Her Majesty the Queen- 
Regent of the Kingdom; the President 
of the United States of America; the 
President of the United States of Mex- 
ico; the President of the French Repub- 
lic; Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India; His Majesty 
the King of the Hellenes; His Majesty 
the King of Italy; His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan; His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of 
Nassau; His Highness the Prince of 
Montenegro; Her Majesty the Queen of 
the Netherlands; His Imperial Majesty 
the Shah of Persia; His Majesty the 
King of Portugal and the Algarves; His 
Majesty the King of Roumania; His 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias; 
His Majesty the King of Servia; His 
Majesty the King of Siam; His Majesty 
the King of Sweden and Norway; The 
Swiss Federal Council; His Majesty the 
Emperor of the Ottomans; and his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Bulgaria: 

Animated by a strong desire to concert 
for the maintenance of the general 
peace ; 

Resolved to second by their best efforts 
the friendly settlement of international 
disputes ; 

Recognizing the solidarity which 
unites the members of the society of 
civilized nations ; 


Desirous of extending the empire of 
law, and of strengthening the appreci- 
ation of international justice ; 

Convinced that the permanent institu- 
tion of a Court of Arbitration, accessible 
to all, in the midst of the independent 
Powers, will contribute effectively to this 
result ; 

Having regard to the advantages at- 
tending the general and regular organi- 
zation of arbitral procedure; 

Sharing the opinion of the august 
Initiator of the International Peace Con- 
ference that it is expedient to solemnly 
establish, by an international Agreement, 
the principles of equity and right on 
which repose the security of States and 
the welfare of peoples; 

Being desirous of concluding a con- 
vention to this effect, have appointed as 
their Plenipotentiaries, to wit :— 

( Names. ) 

Who, after communication of their 
full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed on the following pro- 
visions :— 

TitLe I.—On the Maintenance of Gen- 
eral Peace. 

ArtTIcLE I. With a view to obviating, 
as far as possible, recourse to force in 
the relations between States, the Signa- 
tory Powers agree to use their best ef- 
forts to insure the pacific settlement of 
international differences. 

TitLe I].—On Good Offices and Medi- 
ation. 

ArTIcLe II.—In case of serious dis- 
agreement or conflict, before an appeal 
to arms, the Signatory Powers agree to 
have recourse, as far as circumstances 
allow, to the good offices or mediation of 
one or more friendly Powers. 
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ArtTIcLE III. Independently of this 
recourse, the Signatory Powers consider 
it useful that one or more Powers, 
strangers to the dispute, should on their 
Own initiative, and as far as circum- 
stances will allow, offer their good of- 
fices or mediation to the States at vari- 
ance. 

The right to offer good offices or medi- 
ation belongs to Powers who are 
strangers to: the dispute, even during 
the course of hostilities. 

The exercise of this right shall never 
be regarded by one or the other of the 
parties,to the contest as an unfriendly 
act. 

ArTICLE 1V.—The part of the medi- 
ator consists in reconciling the opposing 
claims and in appeasing the feelings of 
resentment which may have arisen be- 
tween the States at variance. 

ArTIcLE V. The functions of the 
mediator are at an end when once it is 
declared, either by one of the parties to 
the dispute or by the mediating Power 
itself, that the methods of conciliation 
proposed by it are not accepted. 

ARTICLE VI. Good offices and medi- 
ation, whether at the request of the par- 
ties at variance or upon the initiative of 
Powers who are strangers to the dispute, 
have exclusively the character of advice, 
and never have binding force. 

ArticLE VII. The acceptance of 
mediation cannot, unless there be an 
agreement to the contrary, have the ef- 
fect of interrupting, delaying, or hinder- 
ing mobilization or other measures of 
preparation for war. 

If mediation occurs after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, it causes no in- 
terruption to the military operations in 
progress, unless there be an agreement 
to the contrary. 

ArTICLE VIII. The Signatory Powers 
are agreed in recommending the applica- 
tion, when circumstances allow, of 
special mediation in the following 
form :— 

In the case of a serious difference en- 
dangering the peace, the States at vari- 
ance shall each choose a Power, to whom 
they intrust the mission of entering into 
direct communication with the Power 
chosen on the other side, with the object 
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of preventing the rupture of pacific 
lations. 

During the period of this mandate, the 
term of which, unless otherwise stipu- 
lated, cannot exceed thirty days, the 
States in conflict shall cease from all 
direct communication on the subject of 
the dispute, which is regarded as having 
been referred exclusively to the mediat- 
ing Powers, who shall use their best ef- 
forts to settle the controversy. 

In case of a definite rupture of pacific 
relations, these Powers remain charged 
with the joint duty of taking advantage 
of every opportunity to restore peace. 
I11.—On International 

sions of Inquiry. 

ARTICLE IX. In differences of an in- 
ternational nature involving neither 
honor nor vital interests, and arising 
from a difference of opinion on matter 
of fact, the Signatory Powers recom- 
mend that parties who have not been able 
to come to an agreement by diplomatic 
methods should. as far as circumstances 
allow, institute an International Com- 


TITLE Commis- 


mission of Inquiry, to facilitate a solution 


of the differences by elucidating the 
facts by means of an impartial and con- 
scientious investigation. 

ARTICLE X. International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry shall be constituted by 
a special agreement between the parties 
to the controversy. The agreement for 
the inquiry shall specify the facts to be 
examined and the extent of the powers 
of the commissioners. It shall fix the 
procedure. Upon the inquiry both sides 
shall be heard. The procedure to be ob- 
served, if not provided for in the Con- 
vention of Inquiry, shall be fixed by the 
Commission. 

ArTICcLE XI. The International Com- 
missions of Inquiry shall be formed, un- 
less otherwise stipulated, in the manner 
fixed by Article XXXII of the present 
Convention. 

ArTICcLE XII. The Powers in dispute 
agree to supply the International Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as fully as they may 
consider it possible, with all means and 
facilities necessary to enable it to arrive 
at a complete acquaintance and correct 
understanding of the facts in question. 

Article XIII. The International 
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Commission of Inquiry shall present to 
the parties in dispute its report signed 
by all the members of the Commission. 

ARTICLE XIV. The report of the In- 
ternational Commission of Inquiry shall 
be limited to a statement of the facts, 
and shall in no way have the character of 
an arbitral award. It leaves the Powers 
in controversy freedom as to the effect 
to be given to such statement. 


TitteE IV.—On International Arbitra- 


tion. 
CHAPTER I.—On Arbitral Justice. 


ARTICLE XY. International arbitra- 
tion has for its object the determination 
of controversies between States by 
judges of their own choice, upon the 
basis of respect for law. 

ArTICLE XVI. In questions of a ju- 
dicial character, and especially in ques- 
tions regarding the interpretation or ap- 
plication of international treaties or con- 
ventions,-arbitration is recognized by the 
Signatory Powers as the most efficacious 
and at the same time the most equitable 
method of deciding controversies which 
have not been settled by diplomatic 
methods. 

ArticLe XVII. An agreement of ar- 
bitration may be made with reference to 
disputes already existing or those which 
may hereafter arise. It may relate to 
every kind of controversy or solely to 
controversies of a particular character. 

ArticLE XVIII. The agreement of 
arbitration implies the obligation to sub- 
mit in good faith to the decision of the 
arbitral tribunal. 

ARTICLE XIX. Independently of ex- 
isting general or special treaties impos- 
ing the obligation to have recourse to ar- 
bitration on the part of any of the Signa- 
tory Powers, these Powers reserve to 
themselves the right to conclude, either 
before the ratification of the present 
Convention, or subsequent to that date, 
new agreements, general or special, with 
a view of extending the obligation to sub- 
mit controversies to arbitration, to all 
cases which they consider suitable for 
such submission. 


Cuapter I].—On the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. 
ArTIcLE XX. With the object of fa- 
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cilitating an immediate recourse to arbi- 
tration for international differences 
which could not be settled by diplomatic 
methods, the Signatory Powers under- 
take to organize a permanent Court of 
Arbitration accessible at all times, and 
acting, unless otherwise stipulated by 
the parties, in accordance with the rules 
of procedure included in the present 
Convention. 

ARTICLE XXI. The permanent Court 
shall have jurisdiction of all cases of ar- 
bitration, unless there shall be an agree- 
ment between the parties for the estab- 
lishment of a special tribunal. 

Article XXII. An_ International 
Bureau shall be established at The 
Hague, and shall serve as the record of- 
fice for the Court. This Bureau shall be 
the medium of all communications relat- 
ing to the Court. It shall have the cus- 
tody of the archives, and shall conduct 
all the administrative business. The Sig- 
natory Powers agree to furnish the Bur- 
eau at The Hague with a certified copy 
of every agreement of arbitration arrived 
at between them, and of any award there- 
in rendered by a special tribunal. They 
also undertake to furnish the Bureau 
with the laws, rules, and documents, 
eventually declaring the execution of the 
judgments rendered by the Court. 

ARTICLE XXIII. Within three months 
following the ratification of the present 
act, each Signatory Power shall select 
not more than four persons, of recog- 
nized competence in questions of interna- 
tional law, enjoying the highest moral 
reputation, and disposed to accept the 
duties of arbitrators. The persons thus 
selected shall be enrolled as members of 
the Court, upon a list which shall be com- 
municated by the Bureau to all Signa- 
tory Powers. Any alteration in the list 
of arbitrators shall be brought to the 
knowledge of the Signatory Powers by 
the Bureau. Two or more Powers may 
write in the selection of one or -more 
members of the Court. The same person 
may be selected by different powers. The 
members of the Court shall be appointed 
for a term of six years, and their appoint- 
ment may be renewed. In case of the 
death or resignation of a member of the 
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Court, his place shall be filled in accord- 
ance with the method of his appointment. 
ARTICLE XXIV. Whenever the Sig- 
natory Powers wish to have recourse to 
the permanent Court for the settlement 
of a difference that has arisen between 
them, the arbitrators selected to consti- 
tute the Tribunal which shall have juris- 
diction to determine such difference shall 
be chosen from the general list of mem- 
bers of the Court. If such arbitral 
Tribunal be not constituted by the spe- 
cial agreement of the parties, it shall be 
formed in the following manner: Each 
party shall name two arbitrators, and 
these together shall choose an umpire. If 
the votes shall be equal, the choice of the 
umpire shall be intrusted to a third Pow- 
er selected by the parties by common ac- 
cord. If an agreement is not arrived at 
on this subject, each party shall select a 
different Power, and the chofce of the 
umpire shall be made by the united action 
of the Powers thus selected. The Tri- 
bunal being thus constituted, the parties 
shall communicate to the Bureau their 
decision to have recourse to the Court, 
The 


and the names of the arbitrators. 
Tribunal of Arbitration shall meet at the 


time fixed by the parties. The members 
of the Court, in the discharge of their 
duties, and outside of their own country, 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities. 

ARTICLE XXV. The Court of Arbi- 
tration shall ordinarily sit at The Hague. 
Except in cases of necessity, the place of 
session shall be changed by the Court 
only with the assent of the parties. 


ARTICLE XXVI. The International 
3ureau at The Hague is authorized to 
put its offices and its staff at the disposal 
of the Signatory Powers, for the per- 
formance of the duties of any special tri- 
bunal of arbitration. The jurisdiction of 
the permanent Court may be extended, 
under conditions prescribed by its rules, 
to controversies existing between Non- 
signatory Powers, or between Signatory 
Powers and Non-signatory Powers, if 
the parties agree to submit to its jurisdic- 
tion. 

ArticLe XXVII. The Signatory Pow- 
ers consider it their duty, in case a seri- 
ous dispute threatens to break out be- 
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tween two or more of them, to remind 
these latter that the permanent Court 
of Arbitration is open to them. Conse- 
quently, they declare that the fact of re- 
minding the parties in controversy of the 
provisions of the present Convention, 
and the advice given to them, in the 
higher interests of peace, to have re- 
course to the permanent Court, can only 
be considered as an exercise of good of- 
fices. 

ArtTicLE XXVIII. A permanent ad- 
ministrative Council composed of the 
diplomatic representatives of the Signa- 
tory Powers accredited to The Hague, 
and of the Netherlands Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who shall act as President, 
shall be constituted in that city as soon 
as possible after the ratification of the 
present Act by at least nine Powers. 
This Council shall be charged with the 
establishment and organization of the 
International Bureau, which shall remain 
under its direction and control. It shall 
notify the Powers of the constitution of 
the Court and provide for its installation. 
It shall make its own by-laws, and all 
other necessary regulations. It shall de- 
cide all questions of administration which 
may arise with regard to the operations 
of the Court. It shall have entire con- 
trol over the appointment, suspension, 
or dismissal of officials and employees of 
the Bureau. It shall determine their al- 
lowances and salaries, and control the 
general expenditure. At meetings duly 
summoned five members shall constitute 
a quorum. All decisions shall be made 
by a majority of votes. The Council 
shall communicate to each Signatory 
Power without delay the by-laws and 
regulations adopted by it. It shall fur- 
nish them with a signed report of the 
proceedings of the Court, the working of 
the administration, and the expenses. 

ARTICLE XXIX. The expense of the 
Bureau shall be borne by the Signatory 
Powers in the proportion established for 
the International Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Postal Union. 

Cuapter III.—On Arbitral Procedure. 

ARTICLE XXX. With a view to en- 
couraging the development of arbitra- 
tion, the Signatory Powers have agreed 
on the following rules, which shall be ap- 
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plicable to the arbitral procedure, unless 
the parties have agreed upon different 
regulations. 

ARTICLE XXXI. The Powers which 
resort to arbitration shall sign a special 
act (compromis), in which the subject of 
the difference shall be precisely defined, 
as well as the extent of the powers of the 
arbitrators. This act implies an agree- 
ment by each party to submit in good 
faith to the award. 

ARTICLE XXXII. The duties of ar- 
bitrator may be conferred upon one ar- 
bitrator alone, or upon several arbitrators 
selected by the parties, as they please, or 
chosen by them from the members of the 
permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished by the present act. Failing the 
constitution of the Tribunal by direct 
agreement between the parties, it shall be 
formed in the following manner :— 

Each party shall appoint two arbi- 
trators, and these shall together choose 
an umpire. In case of an equal division 
of votes the choice of the umpire shall 
be intrusted to a third Power to be select- 
ed by the parties by common accord. If 
no agreement is arrived at on this point, 
each party shall select a different Power, 
and the choice of the umpire shall be 
made by agreement between the Powers 
thus selected. 

ArTICLE XXXIII. When a_ Sover- 
eign or Chief of State shall be chosen 
for an arbitrator, the arbitral procedure 
shall be determined by him. 

ARTICLE XXXIV. The umpire shall 
preside over the Tribunal. When the 
Tribunal does not include an umpire, it 
shall appoint its own presiding officer. 

ARTICLE XXXYV. In case of the death, 
resignation, or absence for any cause, of 
one of the arbitrators; the place shall be 
filled in the manner provided for his ap- 
pointment. 

ArticLeE XXX/J. The parties shall 
designate the place where the Tribunal 
is to sit. Failing such a designation, the 
Tribunal shall sit at The Hague. The 
place of session thus determined shall 
not, except in the case. of overwhelming 
necessity, be changed by the Tribunal 
without the consent of the parties. 

ArTICLE XXXVII. The parties shall 


have the right to appoint agents or attor- 
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neys to represent them before the Tri- 
bunal, and to serve as intermediaries be- 
tween them and it. 

They are also authorized to employ for 
the defence of their rights and interests 
before the Tribunal counsellors or solicit- 
ors named by them for that purpose. 

ArticLE XXXVIII. The Tribunal 
shall decide upon the choice of languages 
used by itself or to be authorized for use 
before it. 

ARTICLE XXXIX. As a general rule, 
the arbitral procedure shall comprise two 
distinct phases, — preliminary examina- 
tion and discussion. Preliminary exam- 
ination shall consist in the communication 
by the respective agents to the members 
of the Tribunal and to the opposite party, 
of all printed or written acts, and of all 
documents containing the arguments to 
be invoked in the case. This communi- 
cation shall be made in the form and 
within the period fixed by the Tribunal, 
in accordance with Article XLIX. 

The discussion shall consist in the oral 
development before the Tribunal of the 
argument of the parties. 

ARTICLE XL. Every document pro- 
duced by one party must be communi- 
cated to the other party. 

Article XLI. The discussions shall 
be under the direction of the President. 
They shall be public only in case it shall 
be so decided by the Tribunal, with the 
assent of the parties. They shall be re- 
corded in the official minutes drawn up 
by the Secretaries appointed by the Pres- 
ident. These official minutes alone shall 
have an authentic character. 

ArtTicLeE XLII. When the prelim- 
inary examination is concluded, the Tri- 
bunal may refuse admission of all new 
acts or documents, which one party may 
desire to submit to it, without the con- 
sent of the other party. 

Articte XLIII. The Tribunal may 
take into consideration such new acts or 
documents to which its attention may be 
drawn by the agents or counsel of the 
parties. In this case the Tribunal shall 
have the right to require the production 
of these acts or documents, but it is 
obliged to make them known to the oppo- 
site party. 


ArticLE XLIV. The Tribunal may 
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also require from the agents of the party 
the production of all papers, and may de- 
mand all necessary explanations. In the 
case of refusal, the Tribunal shall take 
note of the fact. 

ARTICLE XLV. The agent and coun- 
sel of the parties are authorized to pre- 
sent orally to the Tribunal all the argu- 
ments which they may think expedient in 
support of their cause. 

ARTICLE XLVI. They shall have the 
right to raise objections and to make in- 
cidental motions. The decisions of the 
Tribunal on these points shall be final, 
and shall not form the subject of any 
subsequent discussion. 

ArticLE XLVII. The members of 
the Tribunal shall have the right to put 
questions to the agents or counsel of the 
parties and to demand explanations from 
them on doubtful points. Neither the 
questions put nor the remarks made by 
members of the Tribunal during the dis- 
cussion or argument shall be regarded as 
an expression of opinion by the Tribunal 
in general, or by its members in particu- 
lar. 

ArticLE XLVIII. The Tribunal is 
authorized to determine its own jurisdic- 
tion, by interpreting the agreement of 
arbitration or other treaties which may 
be quoted in point and by the application 
of the principles of international law. 

ArtTicLE XLIX. The Tribunal shall 
have the right to make rules of proced- 
ure for the direction of the trial to deter- 
mine the form and the periods in which 
parties must conclude the argument, and 
to prescribe all the formalities regulat- 
ing th: admission of evidence. 

ArTIcLE L. The agents and the coun- 
sel of the parties having presented all the 
arguments and evidence in support of 
their case, the President shall declare the 
hearing closed. 

ArticLeE LI. The deliberations of the 
Tribunal shall take place with closed 
doors. Every decision shall be made by 
a majority of the members of the Tri- 
bunal. The refusal of any member to 
vote shall be noted in the official minutes. 

ArticLe LII. The award shall be 
made by a majority of votes, and shall 
be accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons upon which it is based. It must 
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be drawn up in writing and signed by 
each of the members of the Tribunal. 
Those members who are in the minority 
may, in signing, state their dissent. 

ArtTIcLE LIII. The award shall be 
read in a public sitting of the Tribunal, 
the agents and counsel of the litigants be- 
ing present or having been duly sum- 
moned, 

Article LIV. The award duly pro- 
nounced and notified to the agents of the 
parties in litigation shall decide the dis- 
pute finally and without appeal. 

ArTICLE LV. The parties may re- 
serve in the agreement of arbitration the 
right to demand a rehearing of the case. 
In this case, and in the absence of any 
stipulation to the contrary, the demand 
shall be addressed to the Tribunal which 
has pronounced the judgment; but it 
shall be based only on the discovery of 
new facts, of such a character as to ex- 
ercise a decisive influence upon the judg- 
ment, and which at the time of the judg- 
ment were unknown to the Tribunal it- 
self and to the parties demanding the re- 
hearing. The proceedings for a rehear- 
ing can only be begun by a decision of 
the Tribunal stating expressly the exist- 
ence of the new fact and recognizing that 
it possesses the character described in 
the preceding paragraph, and declaring 
that the demand is admissible on that 
ground. The agreement of arbitration 
shall determine the time within which the 
demand for a rehearing shall be made. 

ArTicLE LVI. The award shall be 
obligatory only upon the parties who 
have concluded the arbitration agree- 
ment. When there is a question of the 
interpretation of an agreement entered 
into by other Powers besides the parties 
in litigation, the parties to the dispute 
shall notify the other Powers which have 
signed the agreement, of the special 
agreement which they have concluded. 
Each one of these Powers shall have the 
right to take part in the proceedings. 
If one or more among them avail them- 
selves of this permission, the interpreta- 
tion in the judgment becomes obligatory 
upon them also. 

ArticLe LVII. Each party shall bear 
its own expenses and an equal part of 
the expenses of the Tribunal. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

ArticLte LVIII. The present Con- 
vention shall be ratified with as little de- 
lay as possible. The ratifications shall 
be deposited at The Hague. An official 
report of each ratification shall be made, 
a certified copy of which shall be sent 
through diplomatic channels to all the 
Powers represented in the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague. 

ArticLe LIX. The Powers’ which 
were represented at the International 
Peace Conference, but which have not 
signed this Convention, may become par- 
ties to it. For this purpose they will 
make known to. the Contracting Powers 
their adherence by means of a written 
notification addressed to all the other 
Contracting Powers. 

ArtTicLE LX. The conditions under 
which Powers not represented in the In- 
ternational Peace Conference may be- 
come adherents to the present Convention 
shall be determined hereafter by agree- 
ment between the Contracting Powers. 

Articte LXI. If one of the High 
Contracting Parties shall give notice of a 
determination to withdraw from the pres- 
ent Convention, this notification shall 
have its effect only after it has been made 
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in writing to the Government of the 
Netherlands and communicated by it im- 
mediately to all the other Contracting 
Powers. This notification shall have no 
effect except for the Power which has 
made it. 

In faith of which the Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Convention and 
affixed their seals to it. 

Done at The Hague, the 29th July, 
1899, in a single copy, which shall remain 
in the archives of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, and copies of it, duly certified, 
be sent through the diplomatic channel 
to the Contracting Powers. 


(Signatures. ) 


The representatives of the United 
States signed the foregoing convention 
subject to the recording alongside of it 
of the following declaration: 


“Nothing contained in this convention is to 
be interpreted as obliging the United States of 
America to depart from their traditional policy, 
in accordance with which they abstain from in- 
tervening, meddling, or mixing in the political 
questions, policy, or internal administration of 
a foreign State. It is also understood that 
nothing in the convention is to be construed as 
implying that the United States of America 
abandon their traditional attitude with respect 
to purely American questions.” 


ee 


“T do not believe that in the world as it actually is it is possible for any na- 
tion to agree to arbitrate all difficulties which may arise between itself and other 
nations; but I do believe that there can be at this time a very large increase in 
the classes of cases which it is agreed shall be arbitrated, and that provision 


can be made for greater facility and certainty of arbitration. 


I hope to see 


adopted a general arbitration treaty among the nations; and I hope to see the 
Hague Court greatly increased in power and permanency, and the judges in par- 
ticular made permanent and given adequate salaries, so as to make it increas- 
ingly probable that in each case that may come before them they will decide be- 
tween the nations, great or small, exactly as a judge within our own limits decides 
between the individuals, great or small, who come before him. 


PRESIDENT RoosEvELt to National Arbitration and Peace Congress. 
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“ Chestnuts ” 
A;Naval Officer's Code and Some Coincidences 


in Babies 


Probably since the institution of our Gov- 
ernment it has made use of cipher codes, but 
perhaps only since the outbreak of the War 
with Spain in 1898, and the American occupa- 
tion in the Philippines, have the officers of the 
army and navy resorted to the regular use of 
codes for sending news to their families. 

An officer was ordered in 1905 to the Asia- 
tic station on one of the new armored cruisers. 
He proceeded via the Suez Canal, while his 
wife, not being allowed by the rules of the 
Navy Department to accompany her husband 
aboard ship, hastened across the continent, 
and, sailing from San Francisco on one of 
the lines of the fast Pacific mail, reached one 
of the Asiatic posts, the future station of her 
husband, who arrived there soon after. 

Letters received from them by their relatives 
here told of their safe arrival and the beauty 
of the Orient, and in every letter something 
about a code, or the use of one, was men- 
tioned. The officer finally instructed his broth- 
er at Washington to register a cable address, 
for he could expect an important message at 
any time. He also promised to send a code 
and the key by the following mail. 

The families here wondered what it all 
meant. The solution came by the next mail in 
the shape of the following: 

Cherry—Mother and son well. 

Maple—Mother well, son not well. 

Oak—Mother not well, son well. 

Cedar—Mother and son not well. 

Chestnut—Mother and daughter well. 

Beech—Mother well, daughter not well. 

Linden—Mother not well, daughter well. 

Elm—Mother and daughter not well. 

Spruce—Mother recovering, son did not live. 

Pine—Mother recovering, daughter did not 
live. 

If plural of word is sent, signifies 7 pounds 
or over. 

Day after day and night after night the rela- 
tives looked for the expected message, until, 
about 2 o’clock one cold winter’s morning, a 
message was delivered which, besides the cable 
address of “Contrary, Washington,” contained 


only one significant word, viz: “Chestnuts,” 
meaning, “Mother and daughter well,” and that 
the baby was over 7 pounds in weight. 

Recently the officer has been ordered to the 
States, and this time the brother at Washing- 
ton, having the joyous opportunity to impart 
good news to him, simply telegraphed that 
same code word “Chestnuts.” 

Strangely enough in the original copy of the 
code, the word “Chestnuts” was underscored 
as a joke; both the children have an abundance 
of chestnut hair, and they look enough alike 
to be sisters or chestnuts out of the same burr. 

This may be material for believers in pre- 
natal influence. 


* * * * 


On the outskirts of an old-world Cornish 
village, according to the Military Mail, 
there dwells a pensioned soldier who has 
had many startling experiences on active 
service and in India, and who had saved suf- 
ficient money to take a small farm from the 
Squire about a couple of years ago. So 
strange and fascinating are old Joe’s yarns 
of the Gold Coast, of Zululand, of Mata- 
beleland, of Natal during the late Boer 
War, and of soldiering generally, that ev- 
eryone in his neighborhood endeavors to 
engage this ancient warrior in conversa- 
tion with a view to drawing him out. Many 
have tried, but none have as yet succeeded 
in taking a rise out of him. Among his 
many admirers, however, there is no one 
fonder of the old man’s yarns than the 
Squire, who never passes Joe’s house with- 
out loking in upon him—just to pass the 
time of day. On one occasion, recently, the 
Squire, a well-known rolling stone, by the 
way, had got Joe well on, and story after 
story had been poured out for his delecta- 
tion. At length Joe’s repertoire appeared 
to have been exhausted, when the Squire 
rather imagined he saw a favorable open- 
ing. “Ah, Joe,” said he, “you are a d—d 
amusing old sinner, and you can tell a cap- 
ital yarn; but you know the old adage, Joe, 
‘a rolling stone gathers no moss.” “I’ve 
heard that saying many a time, Squire,” re- 
turned Joe, “but.” added he with a wink, 
“you and me know that a sitt‘ng hen never 
gets fat.” 
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A National convention of the Regular Army 
and Navy Union of the United States of 
America will be held at Pythian Temple, oth 
Street N. W., near L Street, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 o’clock a. m., May 20, 1907. 

The representation will be in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution based 
on the membership in good standing of gar- 
risons as shown by the quarterly returns for 
the period ended March 31, 1907, and the per 
capita tax paid for that quarter. 

Each garrison will send to the Adjutant- 
General of the Order, as soon as possible after 
the election, and at least ten days before the 
meeting of the convention, a list of the names 
of the delegates and alternates elected to rep- 
resent their garrison in the convention, the 
list to be signed by the commander and adju- 
tant of the garrison and have the garrison seal 
attached. 

Garrison will furnish delegates and alter- 
nates with certificates showing that they have 
been duly elected as such, the certificates to be 
signed by the Commander and Adjutant of the 
garrison and have the garrison seal attached. 

Delegates and alternates will present their 
certificates as such to the Adjutant-General 
of the order at the convention hall between 
9 and 1o o’clock A. M., on the day set for 
the meeting of the convention, or as soon 
thereafter a$ they may arrive in the city. 

Proxy votes will be allowed to be used only 
in the election of officers, and garrisons send- 
ing one or more delegates or alternates will 
designate in a letter to the National Com- 
mander the delegate or alternate who will cast 
the proxy vote of the garrison. Garrisons not 
sending delegates or alternates will.send the 
proxy votes to which the garrison is entitled 
to the National Commander with such in- 
structions for their use in the election of of- 
ficers as they may desire. 

To facilitate the transaction of business the 
representatives of the convention having 
amendments to the constitution of the Nation- 
al Corps, general laws and constitutions of the 
garrisons to offer will have the same prepared 
in writing, signed and in duplicate, each 
amendment to be separate and ready to pre- 
sent when called for by the presiding officer, 
who will refer them to the appropriate com- 
mittees for examination and recommendation, 
to be considered and recommended for action 
by the committee of the whole on the state of 
the order at the appointed time. 

National officers in attendance at the con- 
vention will have to bear their own expenses. 


She Was Just Registering 


A New Thing in. Naval Annals Introduced by 
a Philadelphia Woman 


At this time of the year Washington is the 
mecca for brides and bridegrooms, and visi 
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tors of all descriptions from all parts of the 
country. 

On Easter Monday the crowd at the White 
House egg-rolling was so dense and uncom- 
fortable that many sought relief in the big 
granite building of the State, War and Navy 
Departments just across the avenue. 

Among these were a party from Philadel- 
phia. Going through the Navy Department, 
they saw in the corridor just outside the door 
of Admiral Converse, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, a large open book which for years 
and years has been used by officers of the 
Navy, temporarily at the capital to register 
their names, rank, date of arrival, and prob- 
able date of departure. 

These Philadelphians, all women, thought 
they saw their opportunity. Either from force 
of habit or because they came from the Quaker 
City, they simply stood in line one after an- 
other and registered in this precious book, be- 
ginning with “Mattie Thompson, Philadelphia. 
Date of arrival, April 1. Date of probable de- 
parture, unknown.” 

All the entries were similar to this, except- 
ing, of course, the names, but when No. 14 
was entering her status, one of the Admiral’s 
messengers came rushing up and asked her 
what in the world she was doing. After freez- 
ing him with an icy glance she said: 

“I’m only registering. I guess we all did 
it over at Arlington this morning.” 

In the Mansion at Arlington Cemetery, Va., 
there is a notice requesting all visitors to 
please register their names, etc. but this 
doesn’t hold good at the Navy Department. 


Shades of the Past 
by Neil Hutchinson 


You may think it’s ghosts and spirits 
I have taken for my theme. 

You may think it dim Remembrance, 
Retrospection, or a Dream. 


You may think I’m melancholic, 
Grieving over olden times; 

Or mayhap my wakened conscience 
Hears the taunts of hidden crimes. 


No, indeed, the Shades that I see 
Haunt me every blessed day; 

Poe, Ulysses, all the rest were 
Lucky dogs, I say. 


Their shades all were evanescent, . 
They could flee them when they would; 
No such luck as losing ours— 

Wish to goodness that we could! 


For you know our Shades are curtains, 
Grim and ‘green ‘and sadly slit; 

Every move we make, of course, the 
Curtains ‘never fit! 
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So we have a choice assortment, 
Greens and grays and browns galore. 
Some are short and some are narrow, 
Others fit a door 


Always when we’re changing stations, 
Ripping, tearing—well unpacking— 
It’s the shade that fits the nearest 
Has the fixtures lacking. 


In one place our shades are narrow 
So the light leaks in all ’round; 

In the next the window’s smaller 
And the curtains reach the ground. 


Ah, would some hearts sympathetic, 
Some clear-cut, far-seeing minds 

Set their forces working in the 
Interest of Venetian Blinds! 


Then what money could we save for 
Better-fitting uniforms ; 

Or provisions made ahead for 
Life’s uncertain storms! 


See the happiness ’twould bring; all 
Husbands then would stay at home. 

No more hamm’ring, sweating. swearing— 
Wishing Shades were all in Rome! 


Every record would be cleaner, 
More “efficient” to the last, 

If we had the blind Venetian, 
And the Shades were of the Past! 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Albany, April 12, 1907. 
GENERAL Orpers, No. 16. 

I. Upon the recommendation of the Com- 
manding Officer of the National Guard and to 
conform to the tactical organization of the 
Army of the United States, the following 
changes in organizations are hereby made un- 
der the authority conveyed in M. C. 21. 

a. The 7th, oth, roth, 12th, 23rd, 60th, 71st, 
and 74th Regiments of infantry and the 22nd 
Regiment of engineers are hereby constituted 
twelve company regiments; 

b. The companies necessary to complete 
the number of twelve in these regiments will 
not be organized until these regiments are 
ordered into the United States service, or the 
Governor may direct otherwise: 

c. The above named regiments will, by 
their respective commanding officers, be di- 
vided into battalions, the companies not in 
existence being assigned to battalions, but not 
more than one to any one battalion; 

d. The field and staff officers and non- 
commissioned staff officers authorized in the 
Military Code for a twelve company regiment, 
are authorized for the above named regi- 
ments, and those required will be elected or 
appointed as prescribed in law. 
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II. All returns and reports of the above 
named regiments will hereafter show them to 
be twelve company regiments, and the re- 
mark “not organized” will be entered on 
them, after the letter of the unorganized com- 
pany. Copies of the orders of regimental com- 
manders carrying into effect this order will be 
forwarded to all superior headquarters. 

By command of the Governor, 


NELSON H. HENRY, 
Adjutant General. 


Strenuous Work! 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Albany 
Press, in commenting on the recent circu- 
lar letter of Brigadier-General Lloyd, noti- 
lying the organizations composing the 
third Brigade of the National Guard of 
New York that the brigade would go into 
camp this summer from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 7, says: 

“This will be fine news for the members 
of the local battalion, which is a part of the 
Tenth Regiment. This year it is proposed 
to have simply a camp of instruction, like 
the old camp maintained so many years at 
Peekskill. It is said the members of the lo- 
cal battalion are sadly in need of such in- 
struction as was given at Peekskill in the 
“good old days.” When reveille was sound- 
ed, instruction was given in a massed charge 


on coffee, ham and eggs, lyonnaise potatoes, 


hot rolls and creamery butter, sliced 
peaches, angel fingers, and pie, after which 
the survivors were carried to the hospital 
tent and revived with remedies that would 
do the most good. At 9 A. M. the horse 
marines were given practical instruction in 
nautical duties, the principle of which was 
unloading schooners. This form of instruc- 
tion proved so popular that every company 
in camp made application to be put through 
the drill and it is said that several teams 
were kept busy hauling schooners to camp. 
At 10 A. M. a siesta of an hour was allowed. 
At 11 A. M. reveille was sounded again and 
all hands were required to turn out of their 
feather beds and dress for dinner. At noon 
a slight collation of roast beef, fricasseed 
chicken, mashed potatoes, stewed corn, 
sliced tomatoes, green peas, lettuce salad, 
plum pudding, strawberries and cream and 
pie was permitted, after which all hands 
were put through light calesthenics, bottled 
Bass being used for dumbbells. At 1 P. M. 
the drill of the horse marines again took 
place. At 2 P. M. there was dress parade 
with parasols if the weather was fine and 
with umbrellas if it was cloudy. If it rained 
the men remained in their tents and went 
through the penny ante poker drill. At 3 
P. M. pie was served informally in the cap- 
tains’ tents. At 4 P. M. the horse marine 
drill was executed. At 5 P. M. the officers 
were entertained at pink tea by the privates. 
At 6 P. M., the bugle sounded the evening 
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promenade and there was a rush to secure 
as partners the best looking girls in camp. 
At’7 P. M. a light supper of cold chicken, 
buttered toast, tea, jam, fruit, cake, ice 
cream, chocolate drops and pie was served, 
to such as had their appetites with them. 
From 8 P. M. until midnight the boys were 
given instruction in making night sorties on 
the near-by towns. Usually these sorties re- 
sulted in the capture of several cafes. At 
midnight taps were sounded and any man 
who wasn’t in camp at that time had to go 
through the horse marine drill with the 
guard nearest his tent or go to the nearest 
hotel and pay for his lodging. The monot- 
ony of this strenuous life was varied on 
Sunday, when the commissioned officers de- 
voted the entire day to instructing the non- 
coms, in the Cupid drill. The privates need- 
ed no instructions in this drill. Pie was 
served every ten minutes during the Cupid 
drill.” 


Sturdy Comradeship 


The tenacity with which soldiers shield each 
other is proverbial and, even if not always ju- 
dicious, is at least admirable from a stand- 
point of comrhunity of interest. This tendency 
is never more noticeable than when the ques- 
tion of intoxication is under investigation. 
But we do not recall a case wherein masculine 
tenderness and military fraternity were so 
contrasted as shown before a recent court- 
martial. The accused, whom we will call Pri- 
vate Dooley, was charged with drunkenness 
and a gray-bearded old Sergeant was the 
principal witness. His testimony was as fol- 
lows to quote: 

. Do you know the accused? 

I do. He’s Private Dooley. 

. Did you see him last Saturday? 

I did. 

What was his condition as to sobriety? 
. I should say he had been drinking. 
Was he drunk? 

I would not say he was drunk. 

Why do you think he was not drunk? 
He moved when I kicked him. 


POPOPOPO LO 


“ Dope ” 


In view of the fact that the War Department 
authorized Lieutenant E. R. Warren McCabe, 
of the Sixth Cavalry, stationed at Fort Riley, 
to start on an endurance ride from Silverton, 
Oregon to Morris Plains, New Jersey, about 
three thousand miles, in order to test the 
efficiency of the Arabian horse for use in the 
United States Cavalry service, it would be 
wise for the Department to furnish the Army 
veterinary surgeons with formulas for making 
up the “speed accelerators” used in racing. 
The horse used is an Arabian pony, twelve 
years old, belonging to Homer Davenport. 
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A recipe that surely must be of value to 
the Department in such trials, and to cavalry- 
men generally in long rides, is found in a 
book entitled, “Universal Dictionary or Gen- 
tleman’s Companion,” published in London, in 
1800. 

“Acopum, a medicine for horses; to stimu- 
late and allay sense of weariness. 

“Take half an ounce of castoreum, two 
ounces of adraces, half an ounce of bellium, 
half an ounce of apoponax, half an ounce of fox 
grease, one ounce of pepper, three quarters 
of an ounce of inserpitum, two ounces of 
amonicum, two ounces of pigeon’s dung, half 
an ounce of galbanum, one ounce of nitre 
three quarters of an ounce of spuma nitri, two 
ounces of laudanum, two ounces each of py- 
rethrum and bay berries, three quarters of an 
ounce of cardamum, two ounces of rue seed, 
two ounces of seed of agnus castus, one ounce 
parsley seed, half an ourice of dried roots 
of flower-de-luce, one ounce of oil of bay, one 
ounce of oil of spikenard, three quarters of 
an ounce of oleum caprinum, fourteen ounces 
of olive oil, six ounces of pitch and four 
ounces of turpentine. After this has been 
mixed and allowed to stand for some time, it 
should be given to the horse that needs a 
stimulant, and whose weariness needs to be 
allayed. Not all at once but two spoonfuls 
at a time, in a pint of sack or muscadine 
wine.” 


Dates for practice shooting at Creedmoor, 
by organizations of the 1st Brigade of Man- 
hattan, have been assigned by General George 
Moore Smith, as follows: 1st Brigade Staft 
and 8th Battalion, May 3; 7th Regiment, May 
7 and 10; 69th Regiment. Mav 13 and 14; 
12th Regiment, Mav 1s and 16: oth Regiment, 
May 21 and 23; 71st Regiment, May 25 and 28. 


It Happened in the National Guard 


The captain tells a story which runs 
something like this. In camp one morn- 
ing, the First Sergeant reported that Pri- 
vate B had a chill. “Is it a serious one?” 
asked the Captain. “Well sir, I don’t know 
just how serious it is, but it’s a big one 
for it seems to be all over him and he 
weighs two hundred pounds.” On seeing 
him the Captain found him looking rather 
blue and instructed the First Sergeant to 
send him to the surgeon in charge of a 
Corporal. 

Soon after breakfast the Captain saw 
the Corporal and asked him how the man 
was getting on. “Oh, he’s all right now,” 
was the reply. “I took him up to the hos- 
pital tent and when I saw what kind of 
medicine the doctor gave him, I had a 
chill too.” 





NAVAL AND MILITARY SPORTS 


THE NAVY CREWS AT PRACTICE, 


ANNAPOLIS 


Nothing has caused greater elation at the 
Naval Academy than the receipt of a com- 
munication from Secretary Metcalf, sanction- 
ing the entry of the Navy oarsmen in the In- 
tercollegiate Regatta, to be held at Pough- 
keepsie, on the Hudson, June 26th. While not 
making any loud statements as to what they 
can and will accomplish on the historic river, 
the midshipmen are full of confidence. They 
have been hoping for this since 1904, when 
the Navy crew became a real factor in the 
intercollegiate contests. Let Cornell look to 
its laurels, for although we have only been 
accustomed to racing over a two-mile course, 
yet now that it is known that a four-mile 
race with veteran crews is before us, we shall 
set our minds and bodies to the task. More 
on this subject in the June number. 

The Navy opened their rowing season April 
6th by winning from Georgetown by six 
lengths. The weather was anything but fa- 
vorable and although both wind and tide were 
against the crews very good time was made. 
The two-mile course was covered by the Mid- 
shipmen in 11 min. and 51 sec. The George- 
town boat was 25 sec. slower. At the start 
Georgetown, rowing 36 strokes a minute, 
sprang away. Ingram held his boat down to 
29 until the mile was reached, when there was 
a length of open water between the crews. At 
this point the Navy’s stroke was raised to 30 
and although Georgetown increased hers to 39 
she was unable to maintain her lead. At the 
mile-and-a-half buoy Ingram again raised his 


stroke until the crew was rowing 35. The 
speed that this gave the Navy boat made it 
appear as if Georgetown was anchored, and 
it was only a very short time before they got 
a lead of 6 lengths which they held through- 
out the remainder of the race. The Navy 
finished in beautiful form, rowing as easily and 
with apparently as much strength as they ex 
hibited at the start. 

Scarcely enough credit can be given to 
Captain Ingram for the manner in which he 
held his crew in hand during the first mile. 
Then the way in which Georgetown was over- 
taken, when the proper time came to do so, 
was something to be remembered. 

The crews were made up as follows: 

Navy.—Leighton, bow; Bagg, 2; Pritchard, 
3; White, 4; Montgomery, 5; Rockwell, 6: 
Davis, 7; Ingram, stroke; Roberts, coxswain. 

Georgetown.—Laplante, bow; Lynch, 2; 
Murray, 3; Moran, 4; Way, 5; Stewart, 6; 
Rice, 7; Fitzgerald, stroke; Hebron, coxswain. 

* * x 

McKee, who has been rowing No. 5, was 
unable to get in the race, due to illness. 
When Montgomery took his place it was neces- 
sary to have more weight in the bow. To 
overcome this difficulty Bagg was substituted 
for Kinkaid at No. 2. The race showed very 
plainly that the Midshipmen have again devel- 
oped an exceptionally good crew. 


BASEBALL 


The baseball season was opened here March 
21st, when St. Johns was defeated 5-2. Al- 
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though both teams had had little outdoor 
work they played a very creditable game. 
Lamphier, who pitched the first five innings 
for the Navy, struck out tive men and gave 
three their base on balls. In the remaining 
four innings Van Auken struck out two men. 
Canol, who played 3d base for St. Johns, 
did excellent work. 

The Midshipmen on March 27 tied Colum- 
bia. The score stood 4-4. 

Both teams played a very erratic game. 
Lange’s throw to home from left field and 
Lamphier’s pitching were features. Hayes 
played an excellent game at short stop for Co- 
lumbia. Navy team was made up as follows: 
Battle, c.f.; Bacon, 2b.; Purcell, s.s.; Ducey, 
r.f.; Lange, Lf.; Lombard, 3b.; Hambsch, c.; 
Hickey, 1b.; Lamphier, p. 

Yale defeated the Navy on March 28th, in a 
six-inning game by 4-1. Yale scored three 
runs in the first inning on three singles, a base 
on balls, and two wild throws. Navy scored 
in the fourth inning on singles by Lange and 
Ducey. Ducey stole third and Lange started 
for second. Jones threw to catch him allow- 
ing Ducey to score. Meade, who is a new 
man, pitched a very good game. Lange’s base 
running and Hickey’s fielding were noteworthy. 
With the exception of the pitcher the positions 
were filled as in the Columbia game. 

Due to all-around poor work the Midship- 
men on March 30 lost to Cornell by a score 
of 12-2. Lamphier pitched for the Navy until 
the fifth inning when Meade replaced him. 
Chew replaced Stiles as catcher at the same 
time. Jones was also substituted for Hickey 
at 1st base. Boynton pitched for the Navy 
in the gth inning. 

In the game with Syracuse on April 3 time 
was called before the necessary five innings 
were played. The score of the four innings 
was 3-2 in the Navy’s favor. Lamphier pitched 
for the Midshipmen. 

Gallaudet was easily defeated on April 6th 
by 7-0. Pennell, after getting a two-base hit, 
scored on a single by Hambsch. In the sec- 
ond inning the visitors went to pieces and 
the Navy scored five runs. Navy scored again 
in the 6th. Meade and Van Auken, who di- 
vided the game as pitcher, did very well. 
Meade got ten strike-outs and Van Auken 
nine. The visitors made two hits off both 
pitchers. 

The Navy won on April roth from Virginia 
Military Academy in a seven-inning game by 
the score of 8-3. Loose playing by V. M. I. 
in the third inning allowed the Midshipmen 
to score four runs. In the fifth inning V. 
M. I. was presented with two runs which were 
scored without a hit. Meade pitched for 
the Navy. Ducey was in left field, Pennell 
at short stop; Lange, left field; Stiles, first 
base; Jones, catcher; Bacon, second base; 
Harris, third base. 

*~ * * ok 

Midshipman Benjamin R. Lombard of Hill- 

house, Miss. (captain of the Navy team) has 


been granted six months’ sick leave. Midship- 
man F. T. Van Auken, of Plainfield, N. J., 
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has been eleted to relieve him as captain of 
the team. 
* * * * 


The game with Dartmouth on April 11 was 
lost by erratic work on the part of the Mid- 
shipman; score 8-2. 

* * “ * 

Lafayette was late in arriving April 13th, and 
in a six-inning practice game with Harvard 
the Midshipmen won 3-2. Both teams played 
splendidly and by far gave the best exhibition 
of baseball that has been seen this year. 

Lamphier and Jones was the battery for the 
Midshipmen. 

Lafayette gained an easy victory from the 
Midshipmen; score 9-2. Van Auken started 
to pitch but as Lafayette scored three runs in 
the first inning Lamphier was substituted for 
him. The game was in great contrast to the 
one with Harvard. Error after error was 
made and these, coupled with hits, gave the 
visitors the victory. 


FENCING 


In defeating the Army 5-4 in the fencing 
finals on March 30, the Navy team again cap- 
tured the “Fencing Trophy,” and incidentally 
the intercollegiate championship of America. 

Teams representing the Military Academy, 
the Naval Academy, Cornell, Yale, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton and Harvard were 
entered. In the preliminary bouts held on the 
evening of the 29th the superior form of the 
teams from the two Academies showed itself. 
The result of the bouts were as follows: 

Army defeated Pennsylvania, 7-2. 

Navy defeated Harvard, 7-2. 

Cornell defeated Princeton, 5-4. 

The results of the semi-final and final bouts 
were as follows: 

Army defeated Cornell, 5-4. 

Pennsylvania defeated Princeton, 6-3. 

Navy defeated Columbia, 8-1. 

Yale defeated Harvard, 7-2. 

Cornell defeated Columbia, 5-4. 

Yale defeated Pennsylvania, 7-2. 

Cornell defeated Yale, 5-4. 

Navy defeated Army, 5-4. 

Army defeated Cornell, 6-3. 

Navy defeated Cornell, 9-0. 

The bouts between the Army and Navy were 
very closely fought. The bout between 
Dickman (captain Navy) and Dickinson (Ar- 
my) resulted in a tie. In the second bout 
between these two men the decision was given 
to Dickinson. This was the only bout Dick- 
man lost. Dickinson won all of his bouts 
throughout the meet. 

The separate bouts in this round were fought 
as follows: 

Dickman (Navy) defeated Holabird. 

Dickinson (Army) defeated Burdick. 

Brandt (Navy) defeated Sears. 

Burdick (Navy) defeated Holabird. 

Dickinson (Army) defeated Brandt. 

Dickman (Navy) defeated Sears. 
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THE NAVAL FENCING TEAM, INTERCOLLEGIATE 


MILITARY SPORTS. 


CHAMPIONS. 


Left to right (standing): Fox, Dunnel, Assistant-Swordmaster Retz, Swordmaster Corbesier, Assistant-Sword- 


master Heintz, Instructor Heintz, Jr., Hall, Merrill, McComb, Lieutenant Ziegemeier. 
Everson, Smith, W., Burdick, Dickman (Captain), Ross, 


Jones. 


McIntyre, Quillian, Bradford, | 


Dickinson (Army) defeated Dickman. 

Burdick (Navy) defeated Sears. 

Holabird (Army) defeated Brandt. 

The Navy Squad consisted of: L. C 
man, captain; H. Burdick, E. S. P 
H. E. Knauss, Ross, substitutes 

The men were in charge of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Ziegemeier. Sword Master Corbesier 
and G. Heintz, Jr., accompanied the squad. 


Dick- 
Brandt: 


GYMNASTIC TOURNAMENT 


A large crowd turned out to witness the 
Tournament in the gvmnasium on March 3oth 
The heavy-weight wrestling and middle-weight 
boxing were postponed owing to the fact that 
McCormick. who was disabled in the wrestling 
bout with Jones. was unable to meet Strother 
in the middle-weight boxing. Meyer, who is 
ill, was unable to wrestle Shafroth for the 
heavy-weight championship. The results of 
the various events follow: 


Middle-weight wrestlinz—R. 
feated McCormick. 


Jones de- 


(Middle Row): 


Knauss, Lothrop. (Front Row): Roschardt, 


Light-weight wrestling. — Heim defeated 


Winters. 

Welter - weight wrestling. — Heim defeated 
Burg. 
defeated 


Light - weight boxing. — 


Pierce. 


Peyton 


Heavy-weight boxing—Shafroth defeated 


Demoth. 
Welter-weight 
MeGuire. 


boxing.—J. James defeated 


Flying rings.—Waddington Schanze 


(2) 


won; 


Schanze 


Horizontal bar—La Mont won: 
(2); Williams (3): Waddington (4). 


Whitney (2); 


lumbling—Schanze 
Thorpe (3). 

Parallel bars.—Waddington 
(2): J horpe R23. 

Side horse.—McCabe won; 


won, 


won; Schanze 
Sexton (2) 

First place in boxing or wrestling counts 
8 points, while a first in other events counts 
5. These points are given to the company to 
which the winner belongs and are taken into 
consideration in awarding the “flag” at the end 
of the year, 
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In the annual field and track meeting held 
on April 20 the second class was successful, 
making 46% points. The fourth class scored 
42 points and the third 19%. The first did 
not enter, as about two-thirds of its members 
have already graduated. Two records were 
broken, the half mile, which Emmet lowered 
half a second from 2 minutes 4 seconds, and 
the pole vault, in which Stephenson did 10 
feet 4 inches, an inch ahead of the former 
record. 


Norfolk Navy Yard 


Owing to the uncertainty of the weather, 
athletics in this section have been curtailed 
to a great extent. One of the most important 
events, however, was the game on Saturday 
last between the team from the Franklin and 
the Norfolk team. The sailor boys are to be 
congratulated on the showing which they 
made against the professionals and, although 
they were beaten, the score being seven to 
four in favor of Norfolk, they have demon- 
strated the fact that they do not lack pluck 
as they have arranged another game with the 
same team for next Tuesday. 

The following is the score by innings: 

R. H. E. 
Franklin ....2....0 10200010—4 6 4 
Norfolk IO0OI01000—710 O 


Batteries, Beusse, Lucas and Otey; Jobeson 
and Armstrong; Webster and Balesliff. 


* * * * 


There has been some talk recently of hav- 
ing a golf course on the new tract of land 
which the Government has acquired for the 
Marine reservation. From the looks of the 
ground there should be no doubt about the 
advisability of such a move, and we trust that 
sufficient interest will be manifested to keep 
the “ball :a-rolling,” and that this summer can 
be heard the merry swat of the little round 
object simultaneous with the cry of “fore.” .- 


League Island 


An important and intensely exciting game 
of baseball took place here, on the 4th of 
April, between the wardroom officers of the 
U.S. armored cruiser Tennessee and the ward- 
room officers of the U. S. armored cruiser 
Washington. The preliminaries to the game 
had been gone through in a very dignified 
and comprehensive manner. Neither team di- 
vulged its line-up before the game. Each 
captain alleging that to do so would be a 
very grave tactical error. Commander Cald- 
well of the Denver, the hero of a hundred 
fights, get his referee backed up by a half 
company of marines, fully armed, who were 
detailed as guard through the kindness of 
Col. Dickins of the Marine Corps. Midship- 
man M. C. Shirley of the Washington acted 
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as scorer. The uniform of the official 
referee was manufactured at the arsenal. 

The features of the game were two home 
runs by Robertson of the Tennessee, in the 4th 
and 5th innings; two home runs by Sayles of 
the Washington, 6th and 7th innings, and the 
brilliant fielding of Arnold for the Washing- 
ton. Sayles struck out 6; Pryor struck out 
12. Passed balls, Kaiser, 6; Robertson, 3. 

ARMY AND Navy LiFE would have had some 
photographs of this game, but for some reason 
or other the participants did not desire to 
have any pictorial record of the game. Neither 
were professional baseball managers admitted 
to the marine grounds, for fear that the star 
players might be signed. We would have 
liked very much to have obtained a photo- 
graph of the home run made by Lt. Com. 
Robinson of the Tennessee, which traveled like 
a projectile from a 13-inch gun. 

It is the opinion of experts that the Wash- 
ington would have been able to have held 
their opponents to a much smaller score, if 
the men had been placed differently. 

Game in detail is as follows: 

Washington chose the toss. First Sayles 
out on grounder to Robinson; Merritt was 
given base on balls, put out at 2nd. Graham 
hit safely for two bases. Huey struck out. 

Guest fanned, Lannon singled, stole second 
and third; Robison singled, Lannon scored; 
Robertson given base on balls, Pryor landed 
safely for two bases. Robison and Robert- 
son score; O’Leary fanned; Willson out at 
first. . 

2nd: Arnold, McIntyre 
struck out. Galbraith singled; Richardson 
sacrificed, taking first on error; Galbraith 
scores, Guest struck out; Lannon out at first; 
Robertson out on fly to Arnold. 

3rd: Combs struck out; Kaiser got a sin- 
gle; Sayles hits for two bases, scoring Kais- 
er; Merritt given base on balls; Graham hit 
by pitcher, scoring Sayles; Huey and Arnold 
struck out. 

Robertson out on try for second; Pryor 
singles, O’Leary takes base on balls. Pryor 
and O’Leary score on passed balls; Willson 
struck out and Galbraith out on fly to Arn- 
old. 7 

4th: McIntyre singles, steals second and 
third; Cooper out on fly to Galbraith; Combs 
gets a single, McIntyre scores. Kaiser and 
Sayles strike out. Eslick takes first on balls, 
steals second and third; Guest out at first. 
Lannon sacrifices, Eslick scores; Robison 
safe at first on Graham’s muffed fly, Robert- 
son hit over center for a home run, scoring 
Robison. Pryor gets an error, later scores; 
O’Leary out at first. 

5th: Merritt takes base on balls, Graham 
singles, Huey singles, put out on try for sec- 
ond; Graham scores; Arnold gets first on 
error; McIntyre singles; Arnold & MclIn- 
tyre score on Pryor’s error. Combs struck out 
and Kaiser out on flv to Pryor. 

Willson gets first on error. Galbraith sin- 
gles, Eslick given base on balls, Guest singles, 


and Cooper 
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‘scoring Willson and Galbraith. Lannon sac- 
rifices but gets first on error; Eslick scores. 
Robison hits for two bags, scoring Lannon. 
Home run by Robertson, scoring Robison; 
Pryor struck out, O’Leary out at first. 

6th: Sayles singles over Shortstop Merritt 
out on fly to O’Learv. Graham gets a hit for 
two bags, scoring Sayles. Huey singles; Gra- 
ham and Huey score on Arnold’s long drive 
to left field. McIntyre given base on balls; 
Cooper singles, scoring Arnold; Combs and 
Kaiser are given their bases, forcing McIn- 
tyre home. Home run by Sayles scores 
Cooper, Combs & Kaiser; Merritt singles, 
Graham gets base on balls; Merritt scores 
on Huey’s single, and passed ball by Rob- 
ertson. Arnold fanned, McIntyre given 
first on balls, Cooper out at first. 

Willson & Galbraith hit by pitcher. Guest 
out on fly to Sayles; Galbraith out at second, 
Willson scores on passed ball; Lannon’s drive 
scores Eslick, Lannon scores on  Robison’s 
single. Robertson and Pryor base on balls, 
Pryor out at second. 

7th: Combs struck out, Kaiser retires from 
game; Sayles’ long drive and circuit scores 
tthe only run in this inning. Merritt and 
Huey out at first. 

Batting order: 


WEST 


Considerable newspaper comment has been 
occasioned by the failure of West Point and 
Harvard to schedule a game for the coming 
football season, It has been alleged that, “Har- 
vard had issued her customary ultimatum 
that there would be no game at all if West 
Point would not agree to the provisions laid 
down by the Harvard management,” and “that 
such things did not produce the best of feel- 
ings at West Point toward Harvard.” Hap- 
pily neither of these statements are true. The 
reason no game was scheduled was that the 
only date upon which Harvard could play the 
Army would be October 26, one week after 
the Yale-West Point game. This proximate 
arrangement of hard games is exactly what 
the West Point management wishes to avoid, 
since it is believed to be detrimental to the 
development of the team with only the Navy 
game in view. 

Much disappointment is felt by the Corps 
and especially by the team, for at West Point, 
the Harvard game, next to that with Yale, 
is considered the greatest. The Army is un- 
der obligations to Harvard in many respects, 
especially so for her generosity in paying her 
team’s expenses for the trip from Cambridge 
in years past. 


MILITARY SPORTS. 


ett calmer 


POINT 






WASHINGTON. 
A.B, R, IB.S.B.S.H.P.O. A. E. 


BE APs Be sas cao-cs 644°3— 23:4 1 
PayM. Merritt, ss). ..6 2 1 4———— 
LA. Graliam, 36 ...... 6233—-22— 
Capt. Huey, U.S. M. 

Gi Ma eG Sevens viewed 6233—-22— 
LA. Avene, (ics. 5 23mr1iI—2—— 
Lt. McIntyre, ib ....5 3 2 2— 6— 3 
Ens. Cooper, c. f. 5 1 1—-——— I 
OO ee ee 5 i1i-———— 
Lt. Comdr. Kaiser, C.5 2 1———— I 

TENNESSEE. 

A.B, R. IB.S.B.S.H.P.O. A. E. 
Sar. Guest, r. f. 5—-iI-——— I 
Ens. Lannon, s. s...5 3 22 2——— 
Lt. Com. Robison, 1.5 4 3 2— 3— 2 
Lt. Com. Robertson, c.5 4 2 I—— 2 2 
TR oo eee 5 223—-12— 
Ens. O'Leary, 3b. 5 iI—- iI—- I I— 
Richardson, 
Ens. Willson, 1. f.....4 2 1—-——— I 
Wortman, 
Ens. Galbraith, 2b....4 21 5— I— 1! 
Richardson, 
Ens. Eslick, c. f. ....4 3— 41—-— I 

Score by innings: RH. E. 
Washington ....0 0 2 I 410 1I—187 10 
Tennessee ...... 3 § 246 § *=gt6 3 





The schedule for 1907 is much lighter than 
heretofore, and was made so purposely for it 
is thought that the former ones were too hard 
for men who have so many other arduous 
duties, and no recreation time: 

October 5.—Franklin and Marshall. 
October 12.—Trinity. 

October 19.—Yale. 

October 26.—University of Rochester. 


November 2.—Colgate. 
November 9.—Cornell. 
November 16.—Tufts. 


November 23.—Syracuse. 

November 30.—Navy. 

The West Point coaching system has had 
a radical change. Hitherto the coaches have 
been graduates. This year a broader view 
will be taken. The services of Mr. Forbes, 
of Yale, as head coach, have been secured. 


* * * * 


The publication of the results of the Inter- 
collegiate Fencing Tournament I leave to the 
correspondent at the Naval Academy. “To 
the victor belongs the spoils.” But I must 
say that we of the Corps, next to the Corps, 
always wish the Navy to win. When the 
team returned a ‘long Corps yell’ was turned 
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out for each member of the team and then one 
for the Navy. 

I cannot, however, pass on without a word 
of comment on Dickinson. In 1906 he tied 
with Williford for the individual champion- 
ship and had there been a prize offered this 
year it doubt- 
less would 
have gone to 
him, for inthe 
championships 
he did not 
lose a_ single 
bout. With the 
results of the 
meet, West 
Point dis- 
appointed but 
satisfied. Our 
best team was 
beaten and it 
was a good 
team. Dickin- 
son’s record is 
the only con- 
solation that 
we can extract 
from a disas- 
trous season. 


x * kK * 

Harvey D. 
Higley of the 
class of ’o8 
has been elect- 
ed captain of 
the Basket 
Ball team for 
the season of 
1907-08. He 
has played 
center on the 
team for three 
seasons. Hig- 
ley is a con- 
scientious 
worker and a 
steady player, 
and taking 
him from any 
point of view 
he is the best 
man for the 
place. 

x kK kK x 

All of the 
men who won 
firsts or sec- 
onds in last 
year’s outdoor 
track meet 
will be able to 
enter this 
year. There 
are four men now in the Academy hold- 
ing records; Watkins ’07 holds the rec- 
ord for throwing the hammer 105 feet 
8 inches, Dailey ‘o7 ran the mile in 
4 min. 43-4-5 seconds, Hayes ’o9 ran.220 yards 
in 22 1-5 seconds and Chandler ’07 pole vaulted 


is 


WENT 


THROUGH 
LostnGc 


CADET OLIVER A. DICKINSON, ’o8. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERCOLLEGIATE FENCING CHAMPION, WHO 
THE 


A 
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over the bar at 1o ft. 10 in., a good record. 
The meet promises to be a good one and 
on account of the keen rivalry between the 
classes of ’07 and ’o8 many records are ex- 
pected to be broken. So much interest 
taken in the meet that as early as March 30 
about ten of 
the weight 
throwers 
were prac- 
ticing, though 
the meet will 
not come off 
until May. 
x * * * 
The Polo 
season started 
rather earlv 
this year. Ev- 
ery Saturday 
and Wednes- 
day afternoon 
about 20 cCa- 
dets of the 
first class and 
35 from the 
second class 
are practicing 
on the cavalry 
plane. A team 
will be select- 
ed from the 
first class to 
play the off- 
cers’ team and 
the team win- 
ning will play 
Squadron A, 
ig ee a ae 
at West Point 
on May 20. 


is 


x kK * 


In the last 
month a new 
sport has been 
taken up at 
West Point — 
Lacrosse. 
Practice is 
held every 
day after pa- 
rade. The in- 
tention is to 
hold inter- 
class games 
and it looks, 
from the num- 
ber of candi- 
dates, as 
though there 
will be no 
trouble in 
The men hope 


SEASON 
Bout. 


WITHOUT 


forming four .good teams. 
to be allowed to schedule games with out- 
side teams to be played in May. All that 
is necessary now is the permission of the 
authorities for the Cadets to engage in games 

The Corps is baseball crazy. On the 6th of 
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April the third inter-company game was 
played. Not in the last four years has there 
been so much interest taken in baseball. 

On Saturday, April 13th, the ’Varsity nine 
opened its season by beating the team from 
Union College in a seven-inning game by a 
score of 5-0. Owing to inclement weather the 
game did not begin until 4:55 but lasted until 
6:05, when it was called by mutual agreement 
of the captains. The features of the game were 
the steady playing of the whole Army team, 
the timely hitting of the Cadets and the in- 
spiring of Mr. Swain, who kept the players 
on the jump throughout the game with witty 
expressions that appealed to the bleachers. The 
Cadet team played a game that showed remark- 
able finish for this early in the season, and 
after such a period of bad weather. The only 
error made was an excusable one by Byars, 
the left fielder. R. D. Johnson, last year’s 
pitcher and right fielder, is a nexperiment at 
1st base and one game is hardly sufficient upon 
which to base judgment. The impression he 
made was very favorable. Byars, the fourth 
classman, came up to the expectations and al- 
though he is a “Plebe,” he gets into the game 
with vim and gives promise of being a good 
heady fielder. Havercamp, another fourth 
classman, pitched one inning and surpassed ex- 
pectations. The rest of the team intact was 


the team that played through season of 1906. 
Not a single Union player reached third 
The score by innings: 


base. 


MILITARY 
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West Point 

Union 
The score: West 

Groninger 

Wyman 

Pritchett 

oe 

Beavers 

Johnson 

Sohlberg 

Hanson 

Bonesteel 

Havercamp ; 

WG seg i's Fed Lf. 

Mountford ; 


Totals 


0 
ee ree a Lf. 
Ladue [ 
Davis 


CHAMPION TUG OF WAR TEAM, ’oo. 


Standing (left to right): Robert C. F. 


Goetz, Wentworth H. 


Moss, Lawson 


Moore, 
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to 


Wallace C. Philoon. 


Seated: Philip Hayes, William H. Simpson, Ronald De V. Johnson (Captain), Dana H. Crissy, Raphael 


R. Nix. 





COMEDY 


By H. I. BROCK 


istrate Solomon, whose name hints owl- 

ishly of wisdom, fined a man who had 
presumed to laugh in a serious part of a 
serious play—a play taken seriously by the 
management and others. Thereupon a sar- 
donical wretch remarked (in the serious 
New York Times) that in strict justice one 
should be rewarded for laughing at certain 
comedies, vaguely indicated as_ infesting 
Broadway. Accepting this remark in the 
spirit in which it was made, and endorsing it 
with a loud, glad cry, it seems only fair 
to add that there are comedies and come- 
dies on Broadway. Especially, there are 
musical comedies, so calied, which are dis- 
tinctly their own reward. 

* * * 

Take that model Parisian audacity at the 
Broadway Theatre, for instance, wherein 
Miss Anna Held behind a screen of young 
women in demure mouse gray—the atten- 
tion of the audience being discreetly di- 
verted by a parade of other young women 
in brief and intimate lingerie, precariously 
upheld with blue ribbons, and understudied 
by ambitious stockings—changes into so 
many, so clinging and so rayishing frocks 
and gowns. If the limit of brevity and airi- 
ness is touched in the distractingly fragmen- 
tary choral attire just described and the 
limit of naughtiness is strained to the break- 
ing point by the subsequent proceedings of 
Miss Held, yet things are so lightly, grace- 
fully, glitteringly, alluringly, Parisianly, ac- 
complished that the total impression is any- 
thing but displeasing. Granted that Miss 
Held, dancing la mattchiche with Miss Ger- 


| N a New York court the other day Mag- 


trude Hoffman (slimly disguised as a young 
man) is indescribably, abysmally and impu- 
dently wicked, both of them are also admir- 
ably agile, sinuous and artful. A diaboli- 
cal finish and grace spices and redeems the 
spectacle. 
* ok ok K 

Similarly in that shocking Parisian ditty, 
“It’s Delightful to Be Married,” sung and 
recklessly postured by Miss Held and Mr. 
Henry Leoni, art leads vulgarity itself cap- 
tive. The thing is as pretty as can be. The 
air with a deliciously impish lilt is imported 
from Paris, so are the postures. The words, 
of course, are tempered to the Puritan con- 
science. Less artistic and dainty in her fa- 
mous “Teddy Bear” song, and the song in 
which she cannot make her eyes behave, 
Miss Held still gladdens the general eye 
and ear none the less, and the Teddy Bear 
chorus (of which a portrait is presented 
herewith) is exceedingly popular. 

* * * + 

Very much prettier is another chorus of 
several octaves of broilers with bells on 
their knees and bells on their toes and 
strings of bells about their bodies. Broiler 
number one to the left carries big bass 
bells only and so down the scale to the last 
broiler on the right, who has little treble 
bells. The girls wear short fluffy frocks and 
long black stockings, and transform them- 
selves into a living keyboard responsive to 
the orchestral baton, the refrains empha- 
sized by harmonic high kicks, and the en- 
core made memorable by the spectacle of 
a whole row of little girls lying on their 
backs, their heads to the footlights, their 
black silk-clad legs sticking up out of the 
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fluffiness in a shapely and tuneful proces- 
sion. The artist has made a picture of an 


octave of them. 
* + OK ~~ 


The roller-skating scene which closes the 
piece is another. inspiring sight—with ap- 
propriate sounds—and our old friend, 
Charles Bigelow, is excellent fun, especially, 
in a naughty duet with Miss Held and a 
topical song entitled “In Washington.” Har- 
ry B. Smith stands for the book and lyrics, 
Max Hoffman for the music—but the best 
tunes are borrowed. The proper name of 
the piece, by the way, is “The Parisian 
Model.” 


* * * * 


Again there is “The Orchid” at the 
Herald Square Theatre. Originally a typi- 
cal English piece, with lyrics by Adrian 
Ross and Percy Greenbank, and music by 
Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, the fem- 
inine scenery is not revealed in such fash- 
ion as in Miss Held’s show—where the ingen- 
ious Mr. Julian Mitchell has seen the Pari- 
sians and raised ’em. In fact, the costumes 
of the chorus are refreshingly decent. The 
young women wear short skirts, to be sure, 
or are dressed as pierrots, even as hussars 
and dandies, but nobody but the wicked 
French adventuress, Zelie, appears in a 
down right evening frock, with the point of 
the V in the belt behind. Zelie has taken 
Fritzi Scheff for her model. Yet the pony 
ballet is the prettiest, gracefullest, nimblest 
in town, and this ballet accompanying agile 
Mr. William Rock in a wierd and tuneful 
chorus “In Far Peru,” is the very best 
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TEDDY BEARS 


thing of its kind to be seen and heard on 
Broadway. Mr. Rock’s get-up of rags and 
tatters and haggard white hair—he is an 
orchid hunter who has been swallowed by 
an anaconda—is a stroke of genius. Another 
pretty effect is the same ballet as Mediter- 
ranean fisher girls, with Miss Amelia Stone, 
who has a particularly nice English voice 
(also unfortunately a heavy English figure) 
singing a pleasant song called “Little 
Blanche Marie,” and yet. another, that in 
which the ballet accompanies Miss Maude 
Fulton and Mr. Rock in a Promenade An- 
glaise—which does not suggest the English 
at all. The pictures show these two scenes 
in miniature. 


* * *x * 


The charmingest person in the piece, it 
may be remarked, is this same Maude Ful- 
ton, quaintly and piquantly graceful, with a 
smile of peculiar freshness and radiance; 
and the charmingest bit of it, the song and 
dance (of a Yorkshire lad and lass) done 
by Miss Fulton (Thisbe is her engaging 
designation in the bill) and Mr. Rock. The 
dainty and coquettish rural airs worn by 
Miss Fulton, at once jauntily and demurely, 
and the sparkling faces she makes call for 
true enthusiasm—and get it. We _ hereby 
subscribe ourself her very grateful servant. 
it may be added that Miss Stone brings 
a team of real Afro-American “picaninnies” 
on the boards, disguised at first as mon- 
keys and afterwards frankly revealed in 
their own skins, but labeled chimney sweeps. 
As before remarked the piece is English. 
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The little niggers enjoyed their appearance 
hugely, and the house also somewhat. 
ok * * * 

The star fun makers of “The Orchid’— 
the American salt—for the adapters have 
been too wise to “Americanize” the book 
as they did “The Lady’s Maid,” are Eddie 
Foy and Trixie Friganza. Eddie Foy is— 
Eddie Foy. As such there’s no denying 
that he is a comical spectacle and good fun 
to listen to. Miss Friganza, who was never 
funny before, only plump, has in becoming 
plumper, fallen heir to something of the 
art of the-delectable Marie Dressler. She 
is very funny more than once, and sings 
broad songs with notably good comic effect, 
particularly a rowdy gem with the refrain, “O 
Gee, I'm Glad I’m Free, No Wedding Bells 
for Me,” set to the swelling music of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. The scen- 
ery is pleasing, the costumes ditto, the 
situations and songs provide plenty of 
genuine laughter, and a remarkable feature 
is a “pianologue” by Melville Ellis, who for 
the purpose shares the center of the stage 
with a concert grand, while the silent chorus 
fills mock boxes round about, or in hussar 
garb, ornaments statuesquely the back- 
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ground. Mr. Ellis makes cheerful music 
very skillfully and responds modestly but 
graciously to encores. Briefly, “The Or- 
chid” is a good show—a very good show. 


* « * * 


On the other hand, “The Grand Mogul,” 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre, at the mo- 
ment of writing, almost excuses the ribald 
levity of the /imes man. A _ curious fact 
(here noted without prejudice and for what 
it is worth) about the New Amsterdam 
Theatre is that its ornate plaster peacocks 
and graceful frescoes are privileged to look 
down by turns upon the best and the worst 
that the purveyors of the drama have to 
offer the New York playgoer. Early in 
offer the New York playgoer. Early in 
the present season the peacocks beheld 
purr and prattle of Miss Gertrude Elliott's 
Cleopatra; a little while ago the same pea- 
cocks saw Peer Gynt and Mr. Mansfield and 
harkened to Grieg’s beautiful weird music; 
now—they have “The Grand Mogul,” 
for company. and the “Grand Mogul,” 
though it “introduces” Mr. Frank Moulan 
sometime Sultan of Sulu, though it finds a 
song and a pretty girlish frock for that trim 
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little person, Miss Elsa Ryan—“The Grand 
Mogul” is a distressful affair. The Spanish 
War 1s over, nor may the glories of the 
famed Sultan, gone with the cocktails of 
yesterday, be revived bv the mere act of 
changing his name and substituting cheap 
vaudeville tricks and stale jokes for his ex- 
cellent wit. 

True, Mr. Moulan is funnv where his lines 
permit, true there are moments when the 
chorus (though a malicious person has re- 
marked that it was gathered in the year the 
peach crop failed) produces rather pleasing 
effects. For some of the costumes are ex 
ceedingly picturesque, there is a harem fan- 
tastically and revealingly garbed, and 
dance of hula girls in yellow. Also not a 
bad military song by Maude Lillian Berri 
The artist who performs a coon song in the 
taste of the rural regions of New England 
might profitably take the first opportunity 
to learn from Mr. Otis Harlan, say, or Miss 
Elsie Janis how a real nigger does sing- 
“rich strong melojous.” But the art of 
“coon” singing is a gift. 

* 4 : 

At the New York Theatre is another 
musical piece called “The Land of Nod,” 
for which it is impossible to give three cheers 
—or even one. This, in spite of some of 
Mr. Julian Mitchell’s most venturesome 
costume effects (how short may a skirt be 
cut and remain a skirt?), some very pleas- 


ing fairyland settings, and the childish airs 
and engaging lisp of Miss Mabel Barrison 


The obvious aim is to do “Babes in Toy 
land” over again—but the babes are shy, 
though they have the whole pack of cards, 
the April Fool, the Welch Rabbit, the Man 
in the Moon, the Sand Man, the Weather 
Man and a Chorus Gir] stung in to help out 
The Welch Rabbit comes out of a giant 
chafing dish, the Chorus Girl, in the person 


of Carrie DeMar is very cheerful in a fete 
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ing frock, Johnnies appear 
up” and carrying superfluous lamp posts, 
and disappear in a _ real seagoing cab, 
but the music is flagrantly cheap and 
second hand—‘reminiscent” the sharps call 
it—and the feminine scenery fails _ sig- 
nally to supply what Mr. Mitchell has 
n t left to the imagination. The chamber- 
maid type is conspicuous—one might almost 
mike it unanimous. 


gloriously “lit 


* * ‘ * 


However, there is an after piece which is 
different. For this is “The Song Birds,” in 
which ‘ge V. Hobart, Mr. Victor Her- 
bert supplying the burlesque operatic music, 
makes excellent fun of those famous rival 
impressarios, who, in their proper persons 
and by their high-priced foreign mercenar- 
ies, contribute so much to the gaiety of New 
York and the country. Mr. Heinrich Con- 
ried and-Mr. Oscar Hammerstein both ap- 
pear in realistic effigy and do encounter and 
dispute upon the mimic stage of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. After which they mar- 
shal their mercenaries, headed respectively 
by Robinson Caruso and Alexander Boun- 
cey to a great and tremendous “Song Con- 
test,” achieved with rare dash and spirit as 
to the music and much comical by-play. 
The false Hammerstein (Mr. William Bur- 
ress) is astonishingly perfect in. look and 
action, and there are moments when the 
false Conried (Mr. Gus Weinburg) might 
readily pass for the original. The skit is as 
funny as can be, and the list of fool names 
selected for the “chorus birds” is worth pre 
serving. Here they are: Diewacht Amrhine, 
Archdu Liebe, Dubist Fericht, Aus Gespiel, 
Raus Mittim, Wasist Los, Auf Wiedersehn, 
Gesund Heit, Giva Dakiss. Louda Dascream, 
Mucha Dayell, Makea Damash, Bigga Da- 
shine, Sweeta Dapeach, Fatta Daslob, Sella 
Banan 


Geo! 
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IGNOR ERMETE NOVELLI, the 
Italian actor, came to New York with 
his Italian company to spend two 

weeks at the Lyric Theatre—following there 
upon the heeis of Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe’s successful season. He played 
nightly in Itaiian and met with such favor 
that he remained four weeks. In that space 
he appeared in a score or so_ different 
pieces, including, besides, many modern 
Atalian dramas and some older ones, ver- 
sions of “Hamlet,” “Othello.” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” It is said he 
has lamented the limited character of this 
programme and earnestly deprecated its 
lack of variety. And it is a fact that the 
programme did cover but a small part of 
the repertory of the company. It is not an 
American company. Signor Novelli’s trav- 
eling scenery, being of paper and highly in- 
flammable, could not legally be used in New 
York. Hence he was reduced to stock prop- 
erties and make-shifts. This misfortune 
made it impossible to produce several plays 
for which appropriate settings were not to 
be found or improvised, and it marred the 
effect of most of those which were pro- 
duced. In “Hamlet,” for instance, costumed 
with especial beauty and fine effect of an- 
tique magnificence, the Prince of Denmark 
died in a modern drawing room, sitting in 
a modern drawing room chair, perched high 
upon a trestle. 
* * OK ok 

Incidentally the Prince died here (or Sig- 
nor Novelli died for him) in a horribly re- 
alistic fashion, with convulsions, grotesque 
lollings of the tongue, hideous rigors; and 
the body slipping from the trivial chair, 
bumped grewsomely down the five steps of 


the trestle to lie at the foot abjectly. It is 
a sordid room and a sordid ending. Nor, 
while the «trumpets blare does young For- 
tinbras, strong man of his hands, march on 
in his winged helmet with martial escort at 
his back, to take his own and bear away 
the dead in honor. You leave Hamlet lying 
like a dog where he fell. Dying is one of 
the Italian actor’s specialties. He has, it 
is said, a different death for every night in 
the year, each more gruesome than the last. 
* * * * 

Yet Signor Novelli and his company made 
Italian “Amleto” more real than any Eng- 
lish Hamlet that New York has seen in our 
time. He made you verily see the ghost on 
the terrace (though there was no terrace 
and the spot light misbehaved), made Queen 
Gertrude see the ghost in the closet, vis- 
ibly tore the uncle King’s guilty secret from 
his breast in the scene where the court 
watches the play, and Hamlet, sitting at 
Ophelia’s knee, watches the King. He did 
not look like Hamlet, with his big nose and 
grotesque countenance (though he wore the 
customary black), he was not in any sort the 
Hamlet of our English fancy, but he was a 
quite possible Hamlet, a cunning, sly, elder- 
ly, Italian Hamlet, without nobility and most 
indubitably and vulgarly mad. To this un+ 
heroic Hamlet he held you with an iron 
grip and his acting are superb. 

* * * * 

So by the consensus of the knowing in 
such matters, it was in everything he did, 
in his modern Italian comedies and trage- 
dies, no less than when he trod the boards 
as Othello or Shylock or Petruchio. Nat- 
urally enough, in the Shakespearian parts, 
his conception of the character was often 
widely different from the standard English 
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conception—his Hamlet, for instance, was 
infinitely madder than Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
Hamlet, his Petruchio not half so mad as Mr. 
Sothern’s Petruchio. 

There is not space here to do Signor No- 
velli justice, nor, indeed, is a mere English 
speaking critic fit to judge him. However, 
he is obviously a bigger actor than Amer- 
ica or England can furnish at the moment, 
and his company is infinitely superior to any 
we can show. His people are all, apparently, 
versatile and finished artists, perfected instru- 
ments. Drafted into any one of the score of 
plays, each player, fits easily the part that 
falls to him. Certainly that is the impression 
you get while the machine is in action. Sig- 
nora Giannini, who plays admirably such di- 


os 


verse parts as Queen Gertrude and Katharine 
the Shrew, and Signora Rossi are: the most 
notable women members of the company. Sig- 
nora Rossi’s Ophelia, in particular, was mar- 
velously graceful, sweet and appealing. In 
voice, figure, gesture and above all expression 
she was all that Ophelia should be. If the 
Italian Hamlet is not the melancholy Dane of 
our cherished fancy, the Italian Ophelia is 
the very Ophelia of our dreams. In proof of 
which assertion it may be noted that the writer 
chanced while Signora Rossi was playing the 
sad mad scene with the flowers to observe 
the effect upon Miss Gertrude Elliott who 
happened to be in the house. Every changing 
expression of the Italian Ophelia on the stage 
was reflected light for light and shade for 
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shade upon the eager and absorbed face of the 
English Ophelia in front. Miss Maxine EI- 
liott who was also present was not, like her 
sister, transformed into a living, breathing 
mirror for. Signora Rossi, but the beautiful 
heroine of “Her Great Match” is not an 
Ophelia—or even a Cleopatra. 


OK * *x * 


Those who saw the thing are as little likely 
to forget the two Ophelias, as to lose the 
memory of the fantastic effect, produced by a 
crescent moon rising redly from the sea and 
throwing another crescent on the water. The 
two crescents joining at the horizon have the 
exact appearance of a pair of horns—but 
here is no dilemma and the horns are irrele- 


vant. The point is that the spectacle is stir- 
ring and inspiring. 


* * os 


Doubtless you remember the startling effect 
of Nora Helmer’s declaration in the last act of 
“A Doll’s House,” that she has “lived with a 
strange man eight years and borne him three 
children.” Miss Eleanor Robson lately discov- 
ered in an interview the curious sensations of 
an actress (who is also a gentlewoman) lost in 
her part and suddenly awakened by some rude- 
ness of the audience to find herself in a strange 
man’s arms. For such the actor opposite be- 
came the moment the spell was broken. Miss 
Robson’s revelation of her feelings,—interest- 
ing enough in itself—is doubly important be- 
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cause it gives the key to the spell which she 
herself casts upon those who see her play. 
If she believes in her hero, we also believe in 
him a little—believe anyhow and altogether 
in the heroine. So her dream becomes our 
dream and both are true—for the time—quite 
without reference to the stuff the dreams are 
made of. The stuff of “Salomy Jane” which 
Miss Robson and her company are now play- 
ing at the Liberty Theatre is taken from 
Bret Harte (Paul Armstrong is the dramatist) 
and is, therefore, romance, not life. Miss 
Robson makes it seem life. Her part of it is 
life. For the rest it is good romance weil 
played, with the whole galaxy of Bret Harte 
types skilfully used and admirably imperson- 
ated. Colonel Starbottle (Reuben Fax), the 
stage driver (Ralph -Delmore), the accom 
plished gambler, Mr. Jack Marbury (Hol- 
brook Blinn); Red Pete, the good-for-noth- 
ing; Salomy Jane’s father from Kentucky, and 
the Man who shoots to kill (by warrant of 
the unwritten law), all are there (faults of 
accent even) as if they had stepped out of the 
book. 


* * * * 


The Man, of course, (it is only as the last 
curtain falls that Salomy Jane thinks to ask 
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his name, and the audience never hears. it) 
is Mr. H. B. Warner, already noted in these 
columns as an excellent actor with a presence 
which seems to express just the sort of clean 
manliness which goes with Miss Robson's can- 
did womanliness. In the background, stand 
the great boles of the giant California red- 
woods, beneath which in the first act some very 
natural children gambol. Miss Robson is so 
lovely with children that her managers cannot 
resist the temptation to ring in a few “kids” 
even at the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of the Gerry society. 

In the foreground is Miss Robson herself. 
Under the redwoods she is as natural as the 
children, womanly relentless where she hates, 
teasing where she likes, serenely cruel where 
she scorns; in the moonlight she clings just 
as naturally to the Man, losing her slender 
figure delightfully in his “strong round arms, 
Miss Ada Dwyer is the only other woman in the 
cast, and she is fascinating at the wash tub. 
The critics. who disapproved of the plays fur- 
nished to Miss Robson earlier in the season, 
and the public who stayed away from them 
both like “Salomy Jane.” It is, indeed, in 
many points an ideal fit—though Miss Rob- 
son’s rare gifts as an actress were just as 
vident in the less popular pieces. 
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Governor's Island N. Y. 


The staff officers, Atlantic Division, Governor's 
Island, gave a reception to General and Mrs. 
Wade at the Officers’ Club Tuesday, April 4. 
The club was beautifully decorated with palms, 
ferns and flowers. All the officers and ladies 
were present, together with many army and 
navy officers from other stations. Mrs. Heis- 
tand, Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Allen received with 
Mrs. Wade. All the ladies carried violets except 
Mrs. Wade, whose bouquet was American beau- 
ties. In the dining room the tables were charm- 
ingly arranged and a most delicious supper wa> 
served. 

The dancing school, which was organized by 


Mrs. Mills at the beginning of the season for the 


children of the garrison, is a great success. 
Many of the children attend and enjoy the ses- 
sions thoroughly. 

Captain and Mrs. Smith, who were visiting 
Captain and Mrs. Davis, have returned to Fort 
Niagara, N. Y. 

General and Mrs. Grant entertained a nuinber 
of friends at luncheon in honor of General and 
Mrs. Wade. 

Miss Martin, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
visiting Captain and Mrs. Pardee. 

Lieutenant Clarence M. Janney has arrived at 
Fort Jay and has been assigned to Company F, 
12th Infantry. 

Mrs. Heistand gave a musical Monday even- 
ing, April 8, for the young people of the garri- 
son. All spent a most delightful evening. 

Lieutenat Finch has returned to the post after 
a leave of ten days. 

The Misses Newcome entertained a number of 
their freinds at tea Monday evening, April 1. 

Mrs. Pardee gave a dance in the hop room 
Monday afternoon, April 8, to all the children 
of the garrison, this date being the ninth birth- 
day of Miss Charlotte Pardee. The dance was 
opened with the grand march, which was verv 
pretty. Several german figures were danced dur- 
ing the afternoon, the favors for the girls were 
small boxes of bonbons and fancy bows, while 
screw lead pencils and carnations were pro- 
vided for the boys. At six o'clock the boys, 
with their partners, marched to the dining room, 
where refreshments were served. The table was 
decorated with silver candlesticks and flowers, 


has been 


but the chief decoration was the birthday cake 
with nine pink candles burning on it. Miss 
Charlotte received many pretty gifts. 

Mrs. J. F. Wade, Mrs. Jenkins and family left 
ths post for their new home in Ohio, Monday, 
\pril 8. 

The invitations are out for the wedding of 
Miss Marjorie Seymour Machray, of Toronto, 
Canada, to Lieutenant Irving M. Madson, 12th 
U. S. Infantry, Wednesday, April 24. 

Colonel and Mrs. Osgood entertained a num- 
ber of friends at dinner Saturday, April 13. 

Miss Gale and Miss Dorothy Gale are visiting 
friends in Worcester, Mass. 

The ladies of the garrison are taking great in- 
terest in the lawn party which is to be given on 
Governor’s Island, May 28, for the benefit of 
the Army Relief Society. 

The reception given by General 
Grant to General and Mrs. Wade, 
\pril 6, was a most pleasant affair. The lawn 
and piazza were prettily decorated with flags 
ind the 12th Infantry band rendered some very 
fine music during the afternoon. The guests 
were received by General and Mrs. Grant, and 
General and Mrs. Wade. Mrs. Heistand poured 
tea. Mrs. Mills presided at the punch bowl 
and Mrs. Allen served an ice. All the officers 
and ladies of the garrison, together with a num- 
ber of friends from New York, were present. 

Mrs. Heistand gave a very prettv dance in the 
hop room for her little guest, Miss Caroline Lyon. 
All the children of the garrison attended and 
danced from four until six, at which hour re- 
freshments were served in the dining room of 
the club. 

Colonel Charles A. P. Hatfield has been spend- 
ing a few days with Dr. and Mrs. Whitmore. 

Miss Macgauffin, of St. Paul, Minn., is visit- 
ing Captain and Mrs. Glasgow. 

Colonel John W. Pullman, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, announces the engagement of his 
daughter, Miss Mamie Pullman, to Lieutenant 
Edward E. Farnsworth, Artillery Corps. The 
marriage is expected to take place during the 
coming summer. Lieutenant Farnsworth was 
Captain of the ’03 West Point football team, one 
of the best halfbacks of the Academy, and a very 
popular officer. He is now stationed at Fort 
Hamilton. 


and Mrs. 
Saturday, 
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Fort Howard, Md. 


_The results of the recent Indoor Meet are 
given here with 3 broad standing jumps, 4 con- 
testants: First Corporal G. J. Clair, 21st Co. 
C. A., 27 ft. 4.5 in. Second, Pvt. C. Felger, 
21st Co. C. A. 25 ft. 4 in. Third, Corporal 
O. P. Kyle, 21st Co., 24 ft. 6.5 in. 

Standing high jump, 4 contestants: First, Cor- 
poral G. J. Clair, 21st Co., 4 ft. 2 in. Second, 
Pyt. C. Felger, 21st Co., 4ft. 1 in. Third, Cor- 
poral Randall, 1o3rd Co., 3 ft. 8 in. 

Vaulting horizontal bar; 4 contestants: First, 


Corporal S. M. Smith, goth Co., 6 ft. Second, 
Corporal Miller, 103rd Co., 5 ft. 10 in. Third, 
Private Plitt, 1ro3rd Co., 5 ft. 4 in. 

Rope climbing; six contestants: First, Pvt. 


Second, Pvt. 
Third, Pvt. 


Robert Slee, 40th Co., 5 4-5 sec. 
James Franks, goth Co., 10 2-5 sec. 
Geo. Paradise, 40th Co., 13 sec. 
Pole. climbing; 5 contestants: First, Pvt. Rob- 
ert Slee, 40th Co., 8 3-5 sec. Second, Pvt. Geo. 


Paradise, 40th Co., 11 sec. Third, Pvt. Walter 
Lookingbill, 21st Co., 11 2-5 sec. 
Horizontal bar; six contestants: First, Cor- 


poral S. M. Smith, 40th Co. Second, Corporal 
Miller, 1o3rd Co. Third, Pvt. Plitt, 1o3rd Co 

Parallel bars; six contestants: First, Corporal 
S. M. Smith, 40th Co. Second, Musician W. B. 
Nicholls, 21st Co. Third, Pvt. Plitt, 1o3rd Co. 

The exercises were held in the gymnasium in 
the new Post Exchange building. 

Mrs. Reybold, of Delaware City, Del., Miss 
Woodward and Miss Walker from Sparrows 
Point. were the guests of Mrs. F. H. Lincoln 
recently. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Watson entertained the 
garrison at cards last week. “Five Hundred” 
was played. Prizes were won by Captain Ord- 
way, and Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank. 

Captain Cruikshank was ordered to Springfield, 
Mass., on a board, to test and make recommen- 
dations concerning the service pistol to be adopted 
for the Army. 

Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank entertained re- 
cently with a bridge party in honor of Mrs. Hola- 
bird on Friday evening. 

Mrs. Padelford, of Washington, was the re- 
cent guest of Captain and Mrs. Ordway. 

Colonel Anderson and Miss Anderson have re- 
cently returned from two months spent in the 
South. 

Mrs. Volkmar, of Washington, was the guest 
of Captain and Mrs. Ordway a short time ago. 
Mrs. Volkmar is the daughter of the late Colonel 
Vose of the Artillery Corps. 

Mrs. Cruikshank, of Washington, mother of 
Captain Cruikshank, is a visitor in the Post. 

The 39th Company leaves, Fort McHenry for 
Fort De Soto, Fla. on the ninth of April. 
Lieutenants Thomas and Turtle accompany 
the troops. Mrs. Thomas and her children 
left several days before the arrival of the 
transport, but Mrs. Turtle will go with her 
husband. 

Dr. Kent Nelson, of Fort McHenry, is ordered 
to Jamestown for station during the Exposition. 
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The garrison greatly regrets the loss of its 
Commanding Officer by retirement, Colonel H. 
R. Anderson, who has commanded the Post and 
District for many months past, was retired on 
April 5th. He expects to remain in Baltimore 
for the present. 

The State of Maryland expects to furnish seven 
companies as the artillery support and reserve 
during the local manceuvres which will take 
place from the Ist to the 15th of July. 

A few nights ago the garrison was aroused by 
the firing of the reveille gun, and the alarm 
of “fire.” All the companies turned out in 
record time with ladder and hose carts to 
Post No. 4, from which the alarm had been 
repeated. The sentinel on post was much sur- 
prised, as there was no fire, nor had any alarm 
been given. It seems that the imagination of 
the sentinel on Post No. 1 was the cause of 
this night alarm. 

The teachers and scholars of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore will pay a visit to Fort 
Carroll, on the city ice breaker, “Latrobe.” It 
seems sad that the garrison of that post, whose 
heroic defense inspired one national air, is now 
reduced to a care-taking detachment of but nine 
men. Fort McHenry has, with the departure of 
the 39th Company, Coast Artillery, been practi- 
cally abandoned. For sentimental reasons alone 
it would seem sufficient to keep there a full gar- 
rison in order that our National Flag might con- 
tinue to be guarded by United States troops in 
a spot of so much historical interest. It is ru- 
mored that with the increase of the Artillery 
Corps some of the new companies may be formed 
at Fort McHenry. 


Fort Myer, Va. 


In spite of the cold, windy day, the fete at Fort 
Myer on April roth was a success and a throng 
of fashionable people attended, automobiles and 
carriages filing over the long bridge across the 
river in rapid succession. Among the spectators 
were Mrs. Metcalf, wife of the Secretary of the 
Navy; Mrs. Newberry, wife of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy: Assistant Secretary of War 
and Mrs. Oliver, the Vicomte de Chambrun of 
the French Embassy; Mr. and Mrs. Edson Brad- 
lev and Mr. and Mrs. George Allen, of New 
York, and the countess Seckendorff. 

The Cavalry drills were the great attraction, 
and the large drill hall was crowded. 

The drills, one at 2 o’clock and the other at 
4, were given by Co. H, of the Thirteenth cavalry, 
and Co. F, with the Third and Fourth batteries 
of field artillery. 

Between the drills there were field sports un- 
der the direction of Major Cassatt and Captain 
Horn, including a tug of war and wrestling bouts 
on horseback. Sergeant Cameron, of the Third 
Battery, and Sergeant Kinney took part in the 
final wrestling match, Sergeant Cameron winning. 
Between drills or when driven indoors by the 
bleakness of the weather, visitors found plenty 
to amuse them in the administration building, 
where a bevy of pretty maids and matrons coaxed 
shekels from their pockets. 








Here were all the attractions of the regulation 
«charity tea, and on the second floor a post band 
played music to which the young folks danced. 
Mrs. J. Franklin Bell, wife of the chief of staff; 
Mrs. Leutze, wife of the Commandant of the 
Navy Yard, and Mrs. Humphrey, wife of Gen- 
eral Humphrey, acted as hostesses. A _ large 
flower booth in this hall was presided over by 
Mrs. Barker, wife of Rear Admiral Barker; Mrs. 
Logan, wife of Lieutenant-Commander Logan; 
Mrs. Bulmer, wife of Lieutenant Bulmer, U. S. 
N., assisted by Miss Louise Maxwell, Miss Mar- 
ion Stevens, Miss Hatfield, daughter of Colonel 
Hatfield, of Fort Myer; Mrs. Sumner, Miss 
Sally Schroeder, Miss Marguerite Shonts and 
the Misses Perkins, the young women having 
flower baskets slung over their shoulders, and 
wended their way in and out among the crowd, 
selling bouquets and bout- 
tonniers. 

Presiding in the tea 
room were Mrs. B. C. 
Bryan, wife of Lieutenant 
Commander Bryan; Mrs. 
Sumner Kettelle, wife of 
Lieutenant Commander 
Kettelle, and Mrs. Bur- 
roll, wife of Commander 
Henry H. Burroll, United 
States Navy. 

The candy table was in 
charge of Mrs. Koeber, 
wife of Colonel Koeber; 
Mrs. Dodge, wife of Gen- 
eral Dodge; Mrs. Price, 
wife of Medical Director 
Price of the Navy; Mrs. 
Hemphill, wife of Rear 
Admiral Hemphill, Miss 
‘Glennan, daughter of Ma- 
jor Glennan of the Post; 
Miss Nourse, Mrs. Mann 
and Mrs. A. S. Goodwin, 
also of the army set. 

Mrs_ Schley, wife of 
Rear Admiral Schley, also 
had charge of a booth. 


Mrs. Henry Harrison 
THE Late ADMIRAL SAMPSON.) 


Fort Hamilton, 
New York Harbor 


Quite the gayest and most attractive hop ever 
enjoyed at Fort Hamilton, was given on the even- 
ing of April 4th, by Lieut. and Mrs. Henry Har. 
rison Scott, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Walker, of Bay Ridge. It was held in the new 
Engineer building, which was decorated with flags 
and palms. One corner of the room was given 
up to the devotees of “bridge,” and there were 
easy chairs in a cosy nook for those officers who 
preferred a “good cigar” to a woman. Dancing 
was enjoyed from nine until one, with the ex- 
ception of an intermission during which re- 
freshments were served, and a beautiful pro- 
gram rendered by the band. 

Captain and Mrs. Percy L. Kessler gave a very 
pretty St. Patrick’s eve dinner, the decorations 
and favors being green. The guests who enjoyed 
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their hospitality were Colonel and Mrs. Ludlow, 
their guest, Mrs. Smith, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Hinkle, and Captain Hains. 

A large and delightful “bridge” was given on 
the afternoon of March 21st by Mrs. Andruss, 
wife of General Andruss, of Bay Ridge. All the 
post ladies and many others were guests, and 
beautiful prizes were awarded. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Walker, of Bay Ridge, 
entertained delightfully at a dinner at the Cres- 
cent Club in Brooklyn, and theatre party on 
March aist, the guests being Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Henry Harrison Scott, Miss Walker, of High- 
field, Yorkshire, England, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Francis Maurice Hinkle, and Captain Ellison Gil- 
mer. ae 

Captain Kessler gave a very pleasant “bridge 
for the officers of the Post, the evening of March 
25th, in celebration of his 
birthday. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Hinkle gave an Easter 
dinner the evening of 
March 28th. The guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Walker, Miss Walker, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Scott 
and Lieutenant Farns- 
worth. 

Friday evening, April 
12th, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Hinkle entertained at din- 
ner for Captain and Mrs. 
Kessler, Captain and Mrs. 
Hains, Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son and Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Brewster. 

Miss O’Hara, of San 
Francisco, has been the 
guest of Captain and Mrs. 
Sarratt, Monday  after- 
noon, April rst, Mrs. Sar- 
ratt entertained at a 
charming little card party 
in her honor. 

Colonel and Mrs. Grimes 
have been indisposed with 
hard colds; Mrs. Ludlow 
has been confined to her 
room with a_ severely 
sprained ankle. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Lieutenant Marion C. Raysor, of this garrison, 
has been granted a three months’ leave and will 
spend it in Escondido, California, where his 
wife is visiting her parents. 

Doctor Dill arrived in the post early in March 
from Fort Bayard, New Mexico. He will remain 
on duty at Apache until the return of Doctor 
Herbert Smith, who will be on leave until June 1. 

Troops F and H of the Fifth Cavalry, the 
former now at Fort Duchesne and the latter at 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, have been ordered 
to take station at Fort Apache during the month 
of April. Upon their arrival Apache will become 
a squadron post. 

E troop, Fifth Cavalry won Post competition, 
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shooting at six hundred yards. G troop won in 
the field day sports. 

At last the bridges over the Black River and 
White River have been completed and trips to the 
railroad can be made over the Rice road in a day 
and a half instead of in four days as by Holbrook 
road. It is believed that hereafter the 
will be sent to Rice for the pay. 

The crossing at White River, between Fort 
Apache and White River Indian Agency, has he- 
come impassable owing to the melting of moun- 
tain snow. A soldier and his horse would have 
been lost, while on a practice march a few days 
ago, had it not been for timely aid given by 
an officer and men of his troop. 

Corporal Nyce of E troop was granted his dis- 
charge and has accepted a position in charge of 
a ranch near Pine Top, Arizona. 


escort 


West Point, N. Y. 


Easter came very early this year when there 
was little of Spring in the air to remind one of 
the season at hand. The Easter flowers deco- 
rating the interior of the chapel and the platform 
of Cullum Hall were profuse and unusually beau- 
tiful: the frequent services well attended. At 
the Cadet Chapel there was an early service at 8 
o'clock and another at noon. The Children’s 
Flower Service, at which each child present re- 
ceived a potted plant, at 3.30 P. M.:; and the 
usual evening service, after which the chancel 
decorations were distributed among the congre- 
gation at 7:30 P. M. At Cullum Hall the ser- 
vice was-held at the usual hour, 10.45 A. M. 
There were present many visitors in addition to 
the corps of Cadets and residents of the Post 

During the past week the Kirmess and Bazaar 
which have been in progress in the neighboring 
town of Newburgh, have attracted much atten- 
tion and interest here. The entertainment was 
for the benefit of the Building Fund of St. Luke's 
Hospital at Newburgh. It was held in the New- 
burgh Armory. At one end of the hall the stage 
had been erected, while the walls were lined with 
booths, decorated most attractively, where re- 
freshments could be obtained. The following 
program was given on the evenings of Wednes- 
day, Thursday. Friday and Saturday, while the 
matinee performances were held on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday afternoons. Especial in- 
terest attached to the Fantana Sextette on the 
evening programme. The dancers were officers 
from the post and, with no exceptions, ladies of 
the garrison. The gentlemen wore evening dress 
and carried opera hats. The costumes of the 
Cadets were of white, with black picture hats 
with plumes and black Louis XV slippers. 

Evening programme of Grand Kirmess under 
the direction of Miss Lila Agnew Stewart. Music 
by Collins Orchestra. 

1. Overture. 2. Grand Tableau and Procession. 
“Kirmess March,” by John T. Collins. 3. French 
Court Minuet and Gavotte. 4. Hungarian 
Dance. 5. “As We Swing,” from “The Rollick- 
ing Girl.” 6. The Tarantella. 7. Dutch Wooden 
Shoe Dance. 8&8 The Indian Dance. 9. Spanish 
Dance. 
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INTERMISSION, 

1. Irish Harvest Dance. 
tette, “Just My Style.” 3. Dance of the Sea- 
sons. 4. Pony Ballet. 5. Triumphal March. 

The following were the dancers in the West 
Point Fantana, who were chaperoned by Mrs. 
B. B. Odell, Jr., whose daughter is wife of 
Capt. William Kelly, Jr.: 

Miss Fannie Collingswood, Lieut. Benjamin L. 
Grey, Mrs. Stephen Abbot, Lieut. Chauncey L. 
Fenton, Mrs. William O. Johnson, Capt. Henry 
L. Newbold, Mrs. William Kelly, Jr., Capt. Sam. 
F. Bottoms, Miss Gertrude Jones, Lieut. George 
M. Russell, Mrs. Alfred L. Weller, Capt. Milton 
F. McGread. 

Mrs. Miller and Miss Collingswood were from 
Newburgh. All of the officers and with these 
exceptions, the ladies, were from West Point. 
Another entertainment for another worthy pur- 
pose was given on April 9 at Cullum Hall, West 
Point. The following is the programme of the 
entertainment and concert given by the Army 
Relief Society Band Section on that date. The 
following are the officers of the section: 

President, Mr. George Essigke; vice-president, 
Sergeant Dahlman; secretary, Louis H. Kort- 
man; treasurer, Charles W. Baird. 


2. Fantana Sex- 


PROGRAMME—Part ONE. 
Overture—“Pique. Dame”................:. Suppe 


U.S. 
Elmer P. Ransom 
Mart King 
Selection—‘*The 


OS: ae. AS 


Band. 

\ Modern Magician 
Stories 
Herbert 


M. A. 


Humorous 


3and. 


Part Two. 
Hal Merritt Cartoonist and Mimic 
Professor Monsmat “Watch the Professor” 
Selections.—a. Chant-Sans Paroles. Tschaikowsky 
b. Slavonic Dance, No. 1 Dvorak 
U. S. M. A. Band. 


Humorous Stories 
Lucerne 


Mart King 
March—“Good Night to All” 
Accompanist, G. S. Batsford. 


In spite of very inclement weather the enter- 
tainment was well attended. The magician mys- 
tified the audience, the humorist delighted his 
hearers, the cartoonist and mimic exhibited his 
varied talents to the admiration and appreciation 
of all, and the programme ended all too soon. 
We trust that the financial success of the enter- 
tainment will be equal to its social good fortune. 

The cadets enjoyed their Easter hops last Sat- 
urday evening. The dance attracted the usual 
number of visitors, many from a distance. Among 
those present were: The Misses Edgerton El- 
liott, Henderson, Dameron, North, Weaver, 
Mitchell, Page, Gandy, Larned, Scott, Tillman, 
Fieberger, Vander Water, Meneely, Morrow, 
Hiscock, Brock, Pritchard, Arnold, Bruce, 
Smith, Laughlin, Parker, Antlum, Pool, How- 
ard, Bostwick, Dean and Stengel. 





THE AMERICAN KIPLING 


We're looking for him—or for her, as the Fates shall decide. Possibly 
our search may end successfully in the discovery of genius in collaboration,— 
the man with the experience, observing and retentive; the woman with sym- 
pathy, analytical and imaginative. 


We want Indian stories; stories of the plains, of the hills, of isolated 
forts; stories of Cuba and our island territories; stories of the fo’castle 
wardroom and foreign cruises; stories that breathe true masculinity and true 
femininity, records of man’s courage and woman’s tenderness; of sublime 
sacrifice and primal passions; stories that exhilarate like the air at dawn in 
late spring. 


We want pastels of the Service, light, clever portrayals of character 
which present comple‘e pictures through the medium of episodic or descrip- 
tive action,—not philosophical treatises or surmisings. 


We want humor; and in this respect we are not referring to witticisms, 
jokes or puns. We have in mind that quality of the imagina:ion which gives 
to ideas a fantastic turn, the tendency of which is to temper one’s estimate 
of a life which is taken all too seriously. that playful fancy which satirizes 
but does not wound. 


We want verses, and would be glad to get short poems. We are not 
over-sanguine, however, of procuring much poetry in this intensely practical 
and commercial age. So we'll let it go at any metrical composition which 
tells something worth telling in a rhythm which helps concentration upon 
and appreciation of the subject matter. 


FOR ACCEPTED MS. REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED IN THE 
NOTIFICATION OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Don’t be afraid to try. Modesty is not always a virtue. Don’t be deterred 
by reason of the fact that your work has not seen the light or met with en- 
thusiastic approval. And don’t let your familiarity with episodes and phases 
of human nature make you contemptuous of their interest to o-hers than 
yourself. 


YOU may be the one we are in search of! 
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Rev. Mr. Bates of New York, assisted the 
chaplain at the morning service at Memorial Hall 
and at the evening services at the Cadet Chapel 
on Sunday, preaching at both services. 

On Friday evening, April 12, the second of the 
series of post hops, inaugurated so successfully 
last year was given in Cullum Hall. The patron- 
ess was Mrs. Larned. On this occasion the guests 
appeared with blackened faces, but “pore white 
trash” were also welcome. 

At the meeting of the Peace Congress at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, forty cadets from the 
Military Academy represented West Point. The 
cadets were accompanied by several instructors 
from the Academy. 

The colored cavalry have arrived in two squads. 
There are now about 70 colored cavalrymen at 
the post. 

A very interesting series of oil paintings by 
George Collin may be seen at the Library. They 
are thirty-three in number, the canvases measur- 
ing 27x19 inches each. In the series are de- 
picted events in the life of the North American 
Indians from sketches taken at the time of their 
occurrence. The collection is loaned by H. Wil- 
liams, of New York. Several volumes giving 
accounts of the life of the North American In- 
dians, written by the artist, are to be found 
on the library tables. 

On Saturday,* April 20, the Ben Greet Com. 
pany of Shakespearean Plavers produced “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” in Cullum Hall and was 
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thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience, most 
of whom were present at the fine performance of 
“As You Like It,” given by the same company 
out of doors last June. 

The visit of the Corps to Jamestown will cause 
a departure from the usual programme in the 
graduating exercises this year. 

The members of the Board of Visitors will 
arrive on May 27th instead of June Ist. 

The usual examination and exercises will oc- 
cupy the week until June 4th. On that date the 
cadets will leave for Jamestown, the transport 
Summit having been chartered for their transpor- 
tation. They will return to the post on June 
12th in time for graduation on June 14th. 

Major John M. Carson, Jr., Post Quartermaster, 
has just returned after spending a week in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Miss Newlands returned shortly before Easter 
from a visit of several weeks with friends in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Ladies’ Lenten Saving Guild completed its 
labors last week, the result being a generous sup- 
ply of useful articles for various charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Col. and Mrs. Goethals spent Easter at the 
Point as guests of Capt. and Mrs. Kutz. 

Meetings of the Ladies’ Reading Club have 
been held during the past month as follows: 

March 7—Club birthday at Mrs. Howze’s. 
count given in last letter. 


Ac- 
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March 14.—At Miss O’Hern’s. 
Poor of London.” 

March 21.—At Mrs, Fiebeger’s. 
ny Burney.” 

March 28.—At Miss Warner’s. Bible Reading. 

April 4—“Dublin,” at Mrs. Howze’s. 

On March 14 occurred the annual presentation 
of Bibles and other gift books to the members 
of the graduating class by the American Tract 
Society, as custodians of the fund for the purpose, 
donated by the Ladies’ Union Mission School As- 
sociation. The services in connection with the 
presentation were held in Cullum Hall. The 
chaplain was assisted by Rev. George Shearer, 
who read the lesson and made a brief address 
and by Rev. Karl Reiland, who made the address 
of presentation. The entire corps of cadets was 
present and a number of the officers and ladies 
of the post. The address delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Reiland, who is an assistant at Grace church, New 
York, was eloquent and stirring and was heard 
with marked attention by the large number pres- 
ent. 

The chaplain has made vigorous efforts to 
organize the boys and girls of the Sunday school 
into a choir to furnish the music at the evening 
service. His efforts have proved very successful. 
He has also organized a Girls’ Friendly Society 


among the girls and a Boys’ Club among the 
boys. 


Subject, “The 


Subject, “Fan- 
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BAKING 


* ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 


Delicious Pastry 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


There was a general jollification at Fort Leav- 
enworth this week over the promotion from Colo- 
nel to Brigadier-General of Charles B. Hall, who 
has been known throughout the Army as “the 
Colonel longest in the service.” 

General Hall lays claim to longer commissioned 
service during the civil war than any Brigadier- 
General now on the active list except General 
McCaskey, who served a few months more, and 
up to the time of his promotion General Hall had 
seen more service than any Colonel of the In- 
fantry, Artillery or Cavalry, with the exception 
of Colonel O. J. Sweet, 28th Infantry. 

Nearly all of the Major Generals and Brigadier- 
Generals still on the active list, now General 
Hall’s seniors in rank, were his juniors in rank 
as Lieutenants and Captains. Some of them en- 
tered the Army twenty years after he did, and 
very few of them saw any active service what- 
ever in the civil war. 

General Hall left home when a boy and enlisted 
for the civil war. He was soon made a Lieuten- 
ant, and while on staff duty rode with Sheridan 
on the famous ride when the General reformed 
his forces after the battle of Cedar Creek. 

General Hall was Colonel of the 18th Infan- 
try, stationed at Fort Leavenworth, when Major 
General J. F. Bell, now Chief of Staff, was Com- 
mandant of the officers’ colleges at the post. Gen- 
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eral Bell chose Colonel Hall as his successor in 
the schools and has done much toward obtaining 
proper recognition for the officer. Colonel Hall 
never did play politics and never looked to his 
friends in Washington for a “drag,” and as a 
result many officers were promoted over him. 

General Hall, as a Colonel, had a longer Reg- 
ular Army service than any Colonel now on the 
active list in the Artillery, Cavalry or Infantry. 

It seems very probable that the government 
will undertake to build a highway between 
Forts Leavenworth and Riley, during the com- 
ing summer. Captain Raymond of the Engi- 
neer Corps has been looking the matter up 
and is convinced that it is feasible. All resi- 
dents along the proposed road are enthusiastic 
and are offering to haul stone free and will do 
all in their power to help the government. 

Captain and Mrs. E. L. Butts have returned 
from a two months’ visit in New York. 

Mrs. W. B. Nickles has returned to her home 
in Kansas City, after a visit with Captain and 
and Mrs. J. E. Normoyle. 

The Examining Board, which convened last 
July for the examination of officers for promotion, 
has been dissolved. 

Captain and Mrs. H. A. Gievert gave a recep- 
tion for Lieutenant and Mrs. Henry Gibbins, 
who recently returned from their bridal trip. 

Lieutenant Douglas Potts has gone to Havana, 
Cuba, where he becomes an aide-de-camp on the 
staff of his uncle, General Barry. 

The marriage of Lieutenant Edward Calvert 
and Miss Lucinda Neely occurred April 4th. It 
was a quiet affair, witnessed only by relatives. 

Lieutenant A. J. Davis and Miss Muriel In- 
galls, of Atchison, were married the first of the 
month. 

Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, 6th Cavalry, has 
been detailed as instructor in ballooning here. 
Lieutenant Lahm in 1906 won the James Gordon 
Bennett cup in the International balloon race, 
starting in Paris and ending in England. 

Miss Emma F. Madden, of Chicago is the 
guest of Major and Mrs. R. W. McClaughry. 

Mrs. G. W. Winterburn has gone to San Fran- 
cisco to visit relatives. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Rubottom were guests at a 
box party given by Miss Ann Ryan of the city. 

Captain J. C. Minus, 16th Infantry, and Mrs. 
Minus, visited here a few days, en route to Ne- 
braska for station. Captain Minus has just re- 
covered from a severe illness, and has been under 
treatment at the General Hospital, Washington. 

The death of George Howell, 16-year-old son of 
Major and Mrs. D. L. Howell, was the source 
of much regret and sorrow in the Post. His par- 
ents have the utmost sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 

Captain and Mrs. Baldwin are entertaining Miss 
Aileen Frey. of Kansas City. 

Dr. Joseph Pinquard has been very ill in the 
hospital. 

General and Mrs. H. B. Freeman and Mrs. C. 
H. Cochran are the guests of friends in the gar- 
rison. 

The Philomothean Club was entertained at an 
elaborate luncheon given by Mrs. E. H. Connor. 
Mrs. Willis Uline was one of the guests of honor. 
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Why is it 
different? 


— Because 


Anne 


Tooth Powder 

contains special anti- 

septics of lasting benefit to 
teeth and gums; it contains 
oxidizing principles that remove 
discoloration of the teeth and 
tone up the tissues of the 
mouth. Different — and better 


— at the same price. 
When on dress parade or at 
social functions, you will be 
proud of your white teeth. 


Keep them white by using 
Sanitol Tooth Powder. 


Sold at your Pest Exchange 


QFFICERS and their families who 
have occasion to travel between 


Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth or Jeffer- 
son Barracks 


IN THE NORTH 


Fort Sill or Fort Sam Houston 
IN THE SOUTH 
will find the 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Ry. 
THE MOST DESIRABLE ROUTE 


Best Track—Best Trains—Best Service 
in the South West 


Write me for any particulars desired. 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Fort Worden, Wash. 


The matter of greatest interest during the 
month has been the examination for promotion 
which called nine officers, Lieutenants Granville 
Sevier, J. M. Wheeler, K. C. Masteller, McCau- 
ley, Martin, Geere, Hope, Lull and Peterson to 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 

Colonel Taylor and Lieutenant-Colonel Niles 
returned upon the completion of the greater part 
of their work on the Field Artillery Board at 
the Presidio, but they have returned to San Fran- 
cisco in order to complete the duty. 

Mrs. K. C. Mastel!er, who accompanied her 
husband, Lieutenant Masteller, to San Francisco, 
is visiting relatives in Berkeley, Cal. 

Captain H. W. Newton has returned from a 
month’s leave of absence, taken for the purpose 
of taking Mrs. Newton to the General Hospital 
at the Presidio, to undergo an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. The operation was performed on 
March rith by Captain Kennedy, Assistant Sur- 
geon and was very successful. Mrs. Newton is 
now on the high road to recovery. 

During the absence of the officers being ex- 
amined, the Post was left very short handed, there 
being at one time but one officer in command of 
three companies. 

Lieutenant Burt entertained at dinner on the 
8th, his guests being Mrs. Taylor, the Misses 
Taylor and Miss Massingill. 

Mrs. Taylor entertained at dinner on the roth 
in honor of Mr. Garland and Mr. Ferrell, of Seat- 
tle. 

On the 20th Mrs. R. P. Reeder was hostess at 
a charming dinner, her guests being Miss Mas- 
singill, Captain Buckey and Lieutenant Burt 

A very pretty card party was given by the 
Misses Taylor on the 2tst. All the ladies of the 
garrison were present. The other guests were 
Mrs. Strong, Miss Downs, Miss Williston, Miss 
Price, Miss Virginia Lull and Miss Marie Pe- 
terson. 

Major Bartlett has returned to the District 
after a month’s leave of absence. 


Fort McIntosh, Tex. 


Lieutenant W. S. Mapes arrived this month 
for duty, just returning from the Philippines, 
where he was Captain of Philippine Scouts. Later 
in the month he was called to Omaha, Neb., by 
the illness of his wife. Mrs. Mapes underwent an 
operation for an abcess in the ear and suffered 
verv acutely for a number of days. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Louis M. Maus, Chief Sur- 
geon of the Department, made ‘his annual inspec- 
tion of the garrison the first of the month. 

Captain Geo. W. Stuart, 25th Infantry. has re- 
ported for duty here from Fort Brady, Mich. 

Captain E. A. Lewis was absent about ten days 
as a witness in the civil courts of Kansas City. 

Lieutenant Charles Keller and his wife arrived 
here during the month. Lieutenant Keller was 
formerly of the 3rd Infantry, but transferred re- 
cently with Lieutenant Clark of this regiment. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“SRE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


_ CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


A Bank For The Army 


with offices in both New York and Brooklyn 
offers to officers of the Army the use of safe 
deposit boxes for the care of valuables and 
documents without cost to themselves. 


It cares for the financial and business affairs 
of officers on foreign service; Acts as their 
Trustee for such purposes; Prepares Wills 
without expense; Accepts accounts of the Post 
Kxchange, Battery and Oompany funds and 
the personal accounts of officers on liberal 
terms. 

Officers while in New York are invited to 
call and become personally aquainted with us. 

Illustrative books indicating the facilities 
of the company will be sent on request. 


Home Trust Company 
of New York 
20-24 Vesey St., Evening Post Building 


Brooklyn : 184 Montague St., Hamburg-Myrtle Aves. 


Capital & Surplus Over One Million Dollars 


OFFICERS 
J. Edw. Swanstrom, Pres. 


William ©. Redfield, Harold A. Davidson, 
Vice-Pres. Secy. 
James H. Brown, Thomas W. Hynes, 
Vice-Pres: Treasurer 


E. Wilton Lyon, Ass’t Secy. 
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Lieutenant F. W. Bugbeee arrived in the garri- 
son for duty with his Regiment. Mrs. Bugbee 
and little son, Cornell, after a two weeks’ visit in 
Kansas City, will rejoin Lieutenant Bugbee: here, 
to accompany him to the Philippines. 

Major and Mrs. O’Neil, before their departure 
for Fort Logan H. Roots, were the recipients 
of a number of pleasant courtesies. Among them 
was the smoker tendered the Major by the Elks 
of Laredo at their club rooms. 

A very pretty cotillion at the Post Hall, given 
by the officers and ladies of the garrison, in honor 
of Major and Mrs. O’Neil and their house guests, 
proved one of the most enjoyable events of the 
month. Lieutenant R. P. Harbold led the cotil- 
lion and Mesdames Troup and Brown presided 
at the favor tables. Punch was served throughout 
the evening and toward midnight a delightful 
three-course supper was enjoyed. A Mexican or- 
chestra furnished particularly good music for the 
occasion. 

Company M, 25th Infantry, presented to Major 
O’Neil before his departure a saddle and saddle 
cloths, as a token of its esteem. Major O’Neil, 
as a Captain, had been in charge of the company a 
number of years and was greatly beloved by his 
men. 

Lieutenant Charles McCullough, 15th Cavalry, 
who arrived here recently from Mexico, left 
Thursday night to rejoin his regiment in Havana, 
Cuba. He was accompanied as far as Galveston, 
Texas, by his brother. Mr. MeCullough, who holds 
a position in the service of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. 

Lieutenant Henry A. Wiegenstein, while in 
Washington, suffered from ptomaine poisoning 
and was confined in the General Hospital there 
a couple of weeks before he could return home. 

Lieutenant James Blyth was relieved as Batta- 
lion Quartermaster and Commissary April Ist, 
and Lieutenant R. P. Harbold was appointed in 
his place. 

Lieutenant Douglas Donald was retired a first 
lieutenant on April 11 for disability incident to 
the Service. He and his wife and two children 
left the following week for the East where Mr. 
Donald will make his home. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Captain Guy V. Henry, 12th Cavalry, who has 
been a student at the French Cavalry School, 
Saumur, France, is expected to return soon to 
take charge of the School of Equitation. Captain 
W. C. Short, who has been in charge of the 
school, will go to France to attend the Cavalry 
school. 

The Secretary of War has decided to make 
Riley a brigade post and has allotted a consider- 
able sum to erect new buildings. Contracts will 
be let in a short time to begin the construction 
work. 

A german was given on the night of the Ist 
for the officers and ladies of the oth Cavalry 
squadron. It was a very enjoyable affair. 

The children’s hop held weekly prior to the 
Officers’ Hop has proven to be very interesting 
to the youngsters. They turn out in goodly num- 
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bers and enjoy the dancing quite as much as their 
seniors. 

Captain T. B. Mott entertained at dinner on 
the 21st for Captain and Mrs. Cameron and 
Major and Mrs. Lewis. 

Captain and Mrs. Case entertained at dinner 
in honor of General and Mrs. Godfrey on the 
3rd inst. 

Colonel Macomb has been requested to deliver 
his interesting lectures on the Russian Army be- 
fore the officers at Fort Leavenworth. 

Captain and Mrs. Hartman are entertaining 
Mrs. Osborne of Washington, D. C. 

Captain Lassiter entertained at dinner on the 
4th for Captain and Mrs. Snow and Captain and 
Mrs. McGlachlin. 

The ball team is practicing hard to get into 
shape for May 11th when they will meet the Leav- 
enworth Team at Leavenworth. This is usually 
their hardest and most interesting game. 

The oth Cavalry headquarters’ band and squad- 
ron left here on the 29th of April for San Fran- 
cisco. They will sail on May 6th. Prior to their 
departure the several troops gave dances to their 
friends in town. The officers were entertained 
by several of the families of the garrison. A 
farewell hop was given to the officers and ladies 
of the squadron by the other officers and ladies 
of the garrison. 

A white cotillion was tendered the officers and 
ladies of the garrison on the Ist by Mesdames 
Pillon, Kochersperger, Romeyn and Whitman. 
The assembly hall was beautifully decorated in 
white blossoms and the guests were all attired 
in white. Captain Tilford led the cotillion. 

Troop M of the roth Cavalry has arrived for 
duty at the school. 

Captain and Mrs. Connor are entertaining Miss 
Brown of New York. 

Major Millar of the Artillery has returned to 
his station at Fort Leavenworth. 

Captain W. M. Whitman has relieved Captain 
Parsons as post quartermaster. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opp. State House BOSTON, MASS. 


a 


* =< : 

Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1 00 per day and up; rooms with private 
bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of two 
rooms and bath for $3.00 per day and up. 
Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 
water and shower baths, $6.00 to $9.00; 
rooms with private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; 
suites of two rooms and bath, $14.00 to $22.00 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 
Tel , Haymarket 181 SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Captain G. Soulard Turner, 7th Infantry, has 
returned from Detroit, where he made a short 


visit. His engagement to Miss Patterson, of De- 
troit, was announced while he was there. 

Major A. E. Bradley. Medical Department, has 
arrived in the Post for duty. 

Major and Mrs. Banister and their son, Wil- 
liam, have left for Manila, sailing from San Fran- 
cisco on the 5th inst. 

Mrs. Bradley and Miss Bradley are expected to 
join Major Bradley early in May. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. De Lashmut, daughters 
of Major G. L. Luhn, retired, came from distant 
points for the wedding of Miss Catherine Luhi 
and Lieutenant J. E. Fechet, 9th Cavalry, which 
was solemnized on the roth. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Goodspeed entertained at 
dinner on the 30th for Colonel Evans and Cap- 
tain Luhn. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Parker entertained at din- 
ner on the 31st for Lieutenant and Mrs. Ely. 

Lieutenant E. J. Ely took a detachment of re- 
cruits to Fort Huachuca, Ariz., during the month. 

Lieutenant J. D. Fife, Medical Department, has 
returned to Fort Slocum, N. Y., from temporary 
duty here. 

Captain L. W. Cornish, oth Cavalry, has left 
for Monterey, Cal., where he will make his home 
after retirement. His family joined him at Hot 
Springs. 

Lieutenant E. J. Ely has been detailed in charge 
of athletics. 
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Colonel R. K. Evans has been detailed to rcp- 
resent the Army at a conference at Port Clinton, 
Ohio, on the Ist. He will there meet representa- 
tives of various States and discuss the National 
Team Match to begin August 28th. 

Major Bradley, Lieutenants Pyles and Powell, 
all of the Medical Department, have been examin- 
ing candidates for commissions in their depart- 
ment. 

Colonel Evans entertained at dinner on the 24th 
for Mrs. Turner, Miss Turner and Miss Bell, of 
St. Louis. 

Captain and Mrs. H. L. Laubach entertained at 
dinner on the 23rd. 

The ladies’ night at the club continues to be 
the event of each week. Billiards and cards, fol- 
lowed by refreshments, make the evenings very 
enjoyable. 

Captain H. L. Laubach was quite sick with the 
measles for several weeks, but is now able to do 
duty again. 

Captain and Mrs. O. M. Bell have been enter- 
taining Lieutenant G. C. Kelcher, of Washington. 
He will leave shortly for his new station, t. 
Douglas. 

Jefferson Barracks was the scene of a brilliant 
military wedding on Wednesday evening, April 
10th, when Miss Catherine Luhn became the 
bride of First Lieutenant James E. Fechet, of the 
oth Cavalry. The ceremony was performed at 9 
o’clock at the home of the bride’s brother, Captain 
William L. Luhn, roth cavalry, the depot adju- 
tant. 



































































































































Artistic designs, brilliancy of finish, correct 
style and that quality value which endures are 
perfectly combined in the production of silver 
plate bearing the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


For sixty years the standard of excellence in silver. All 
leading dealers sell spoons, knives, forks, fancy serving pieces, etc., 
bearing the trademark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” Catalogue “E-3"’ showing 
all the newer as well as standard designs in “Silver Plate that Wears” 
will be sent, on request, to aid in selection. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, (International Silver Co., Successor). 
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Fort Bliss, Texas 


Lieutenant Seeley A. Wallen, who has been se- 
viously ill with pneumonia for some weeks is 
again able to do duty. 

Lieutenant W. C. Short has successfully passed 
his examination for promotion before the Fort 
Leavenworth Board. 

Mrs. J. M. T. Portello will remain in the 
States during the absence of the regiment. 

Lieutenant W. H. Bell, 1st Cavalry, has taken 
over the Quartermaster and Commissary Depart- 
ment, relieving Captain Powell, the regimental! 
‘quartermaster. Lieutenant Bell has also taken 
charge of the construction work. 

Captain C. F. Bates spent a short leave in 
Colorado visiting relatives. 

Lieutenant Samuel W. Noyes, 30th Infantry, 
who was enroute from San Francisco to Fort 
Reno, was taken seriously ill on the train and 
upon reaching El Paso was brought to the post 
hospital, where he is now undergoing treatment 
Mrs. Noyes is the guest of Major and Mrs. Por- 
tello. The Lieutenant and Mrs. Noyes will take 
rooms at the mess until he is completely well. 

Lieutenant Charles O. Shudt has returned from 
a short visit at his home in Illinois. 

Captain J. D. Leitch has gone to Fort Reno 
to take command of the First Battalion of the 
regiment until Major Penrose returns for duty 
with it. 

Colonel R. W. Hoyt was absent a few days 
at San Antonio as a witness before the M, ~klin 
Court Martial. . 

Mrs. Frank H. Albright has returned from 
a short visit in Arizona. 

Mrs. Sykes has returned from a short visit 
with relations in Oklahoma City. 

Captain McKittrick, of Arizona, who claims to 
be the man who raised the American flag at 
San Juan Hill was a recent visitor in the post. 
He is a son-in-law of General Shafter. 

General Juan Hernandez, of the Mexican Army 
who has been visiting in the city for some time 
called on the officers of the garrison. 

Company K, of the Texas National Guard, 
made use of our target range on the 7th. They 
came out from the city on Saturday night and 
went back on Monday. 


AND 
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Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Captain and Mrs. Baker gave one of the pret- 
tiest dances of the season in honor of their guests, 
Mrs. Nugent, Mrs. Casey and Miss Nugent of 
St. Louis. Captain and Mrs. Baker gave, also, a 
delightful hop supper one Saturday evening. 

Among other society events may be mentioned 
Mrs. Arnold’s pretty luncheon for eight, Lieuten- 
ant Craigie’s moonlight supper, Captain and Mrs 
Goode’s hop supper and a bowling party given 
by Lieutenant and Mrs. Watson. 

The Secretary of War has authorized Chapiain 
Dickson, 26th Infantry, to remain here after the 
departure of the Regiment. He will oversee the 
‘construction of the Post Chapel, which is now 
under way. 

Lieutenant Ellery Farmer is absent on a twenty- 
five days’ leave. 

Major General Jesse M. Lee, retired, will re- 
turn to San Antonio in September to make this 
citv his permanent home. 

Mrs. Douglas McCaskey gave a delightful re- 
ception in honor of Mrs. Calvert of Philadelphia, 
who is the guest of Mrs. H. S. Wallace. 

Lieutenant Robins was the host at a house party 
at Leon Springs which was greatly enjoyed. 

Mrs. C. E. Hay and Mrs. L. J. Fleming were 
hostesses at the tea at the Officers’ Club one after- 
noon. 

An enjoyable hop supper was given after one of 
the weekly hops by Miss Nugent at the home of 
Captain and Mrs. Baker. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. John Symington announce 
the arrival of a baby daughter in their home. 

Lieutenant J. T. Watson and wife are absent 
on a month’s visit in the East. 

Major Clarke is visiting friends in Iowa, before 
he leaves for the Philippines. 

Lieutenant F. W. Benteen is in the East on a 
two month’s leave. 

Among the dinner parties given here within the 
last few weeks were those given by Major Clarke, 
Major and Mrs. Wallace, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
McCaskey, Captain and Mrs. Rosenbaum and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Hay. 

Captain and Mrs. J. F. Preston entertained with 
a bowling party one afternoon. 


a ray IMPROVED FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


guaranteed as to utility, 


efficiency and durability. 


DON’T 
FORGET 


“ALLEN” <2>83 


A PERFECT COMBINATION PORTABLE SHOWER, FRICTION AND MASSAGE BATHING OUTFIT, 


The only SANITARY, <SELF- 


CLEANSING bath brush which at ONE OPERATION thoroughly opens and cleanses pores, 
imparts healthy tone and glow; protects system from cold and infectious germs. 
For HOT or QUICK SHOWER bath in YOUR OWN ROOM. Can be carried in grip. 


The Allen Improved Portable Outfit Ne. 1-A. 
Rubberoid Detachable Handle. 
Metallic Fountain Tubing, Etc. 


Brush Polished Nickle, 
One Yard Square Floor Mat, One Gallon See 
Complete - - - - - #* #* $6.8 


The Alien Improved Bathroom Outfit No. 3. Same Brush, Hose with 
Faucet Connection (give diameter of 


faucet.) 


room. Durablein every way. 


Either Outfit shipped on receipt of price. All 
goods fully guaranteed or money refunded. 


A modern luxury in every bath- 


AGENTS Make $50 Weekly 


ASK FOR TERMS 
Please state whether you want Outfit 
for your own use or desire the agency 


$4.25 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO., 2505 Adams St., Toledo, O. 
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Fort Logan, Ark. 


Major and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil were absent sev- 
eral days during the month. They were called 
to Washington, where the Major testified before 
the Senate Committee. They then visited friends 
in Virginia and Indiana. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. C. Sharpe returned from 
San Antonio early in the month, and after at- 
tending to the packing of his property, left for 
Cuba, Mrs. Sharpe accompanying him. Prior to 
their departure they were entertained at several 
of the homes in the post. Captain and Mrs. Pha- 
len entertaining at Bridge and at dinner for them 
on the 30th and the Ist. 

Lieutenant Stone and his wife have arrived 
from Fort Reno and will remain on duty here 
until the arrival of his regiment in the States. 

Captain Nolan has been absent during the 
month inspecting the militia of Missouri. 

Captain Shaw has returned from Hot Springs, 
where he made a short visit. 

Captain Shaw and Lieutenant Goodrich gave a 
box party to witness Robert Edeson in “Strong- 


heart.” The box party was in honor of Major 
and Mrs. O’Neil. A supper at the Marion fol- 
lowed the play at which Mr. Edeson was pre- 
sented to the party. 

Captain Shaw and Mr. Goodrich entertained 
also at dinner in honor of Major and Mrs. 
O’Neil. The decorations in dogwood and violets 
were tastefully arranged. 

Mrs. Hilden Olin and children have returned 
from New York. 

The post ball team has been organized and a 
series of games arranged with several strong 
teams. In the opening game our team defeated 
the west end club by a score of 3 to 2 in a 
twelve inning game. We are glad to know that 
our new C. O. is a baseball enthusiast and the 
team will have every advantage offered to it 
to make it one of the strongest teams in this part 
of the country. 

Mrs. Logan H. Roots gave a delightful lunch- 
eon and bridge party for the ladies of the post. 

Captain and Mrs. J. M. Phalen were at home 
informally, on the 24th. All the officers and la- 
dies called in the afternoon. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
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Every Article of Children’s Wear 


We import, manufacture and retail children’s wear in large 
quantities and offer clothing, hats, shoes and furnishings in great 


assortment of new materials, exclusive novelties and original styles 
for summer wear. 


Complete Outfitting at Lowest Prices 


Our stocks include many distinctive and dainty garments at prices 
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. = . 

Write for Spring and Summer Catalogue 
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No agents 
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The bust of Lord Nelson, made of wood from 
his celebrated flagship, Victory, and which was 
presented to the Naval Academy by the British 
and Foreign Seamen’s Aid Society, has been 
placed in Bancroft Hall. 

The Auditorium in the new Academic Building 
has been completed and was the scene of an ex- 
cellent concert on the evening of April 27 given 
by the Midshipmen’s Glee Club under the auspices 
of the Naval Academy Christian Association. The 
Auditorium is completely fitted as a modern 
theatre and seats nearly a thousand persons. In 
the Academic Building is also located the new 
library, which will be occupied in May. It will 
contain about forty-five thousand volumes. 


It has been decided that the itinerary of the 
coming Practice Cruise of the Midshipmen will 


include the Jamestown Exposition. The squad- 
ron will be composed of the Olympia, the Nevada, 
the Arkansas, and the Florida, and the Exposi- 
tion will be visited about the middle of June. 

The Easter Hop, on April 7th, was’ held in the 
Armory and was the largest of the season. Mrs. 
Foley, wife of Lieutenant Foley, received with 
Midshipman Miles, First Class. The last of the 
series of Officers’ Hops took place on April roth, 
in the Boat- House. Paymaster George Brown, 
Jr., received with Mrs. Cowie. 

The Rifle Range across the Severn has been 
used throughout the month by troops from Fort 
Meyer and Washington Barracks for their annual 
spring practice. 

The Intercollegiate Championship Fencing tro- 
phy has been received and is installed again in 
its old position in the Armory. 


Norfolk Navy Yard 


One of the most interesting of the Yard’s 
social events during the present season was 
the marriage of Miss Virginia White Willets, 
daughter of Commander A. B. Willets, U. S. 
Navy, to Captain Norman G. Burton, U. S. 
M. C., which took place Saturday afternoon, 
March 16th, 1907, at Trinity Church, Ports- 
mouth, Va. The bride wore a gray traveling 
suit and black hat and carried violets. The 
Rev. Arthur Conover Thompson officiated 
and only the immediate family and a_ very 
few friends were present at the ceremony, 
after which the young couple left on the Bal- 
timore boat for a month’s travel through the 


North, The bride has been living in the yard 
for the last two years and has many friends 
in Norfolk and Portsmouth, the latter being 
her birthplace. Captain Burton has very re- 
cently been detached from this yard and or- 
dered to Panama, whence he and Mrs. Bur- 
ton will proceed some time in April. Those 
who were present at the wedding were Com- 
mander and Mrs. A. B. Willets, Misses Grace 
and Virginia Willets, Mrs. Horace Hardy, of 
Waco, Tex., Miss Cherrv Nottingham, Miss 
Belle Nash, Miss Loretto Toomer, Civil En- 
gineer Luther E. Gregory, U. S. N., Paymas- 
ter D. Carleton Crowell, U. S. N., and Cap- 
tain Frank J. Schwable, U. S. M. C. 

Mrs. Horace Hardy, formerly of Norfolk, 
but now living in Waco, Tex., is the guest 
of her sister, Mrs. A. B. Willets, in the yard. 

On Saturday, March 3oth, the yard tug re- 
sumed its weekly trips to Old Point Comfort, 
and carried a number of the Navy people and 
their friends to enjoy the hop at the Cham- 
berlain. Among those who attended were: 
Captain and Mrs. A. B. Willets, Mrs. Horace 
Hardy, of Waco, Tex.; Captain and Mrs. 
Cowles, Constructor and Mrs. Robert Stocker, 
Constructor and Mrs. Lawrence Adams, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Charles Laird, Paymaster and 
Mrs. Eugene H. Tricou, Constructor and Mrs. 
R. P. Schlabach, Paymaster and Mrs. H. E. 
Biscoe, Misses Grace and Jessie Willets, Miss 
Lucy Withers, of Missouri; Misses Emily and 
Loulie Johnston, Miss Madge Balthis, Miss 
Arabella Hitch, Miss Mabel Hemingway, Lieu- 
tenant Randall, U. S. M. C.; Mr. William 
Gresham, Mr. Holt Page, Mr. Harold Wrenn, 
Dr. Woodard, Mr. Clarence Thompson, Mr. 
Frank Hitch, Paymaster D. Carleton Crowell, 
Captain F. J. Schwable, U. S. M. C.; Mr. Don- 
ald Slingluff, Mr. W. H. Sargeant, Jr., and 
Mr. Richard Tebault. ; 

Miss Julia Willoughby, daughter of Major 
and Mrs. Willoughby Walke, was married to 
Lieutenant James Totten, Artillery Corps, 
United States Army, on Wednesday evening, 
April 17th, at 7:30 o’clock at Fort Barrancas, 
Fla. Mrs. Totten has hosts of friends in Nor- 
folk and Old Point Comfort, her father hav- 
ing been stationed at Fortress Monroe for a 
number of years. She is a grand-daughter of 
Captain and Mrs. William Sharp and a niece 
of Mrs. L. W. Tazewell, Mrs. Mary Truxtun 
and Mrs. W. T. Walke, all of Norfolk. Lieu- 
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tenant Totten is stationed at Fortress Monroe, 
Va. His name needs no introduction to Army 
circles, 

Miss Selma Mertz entertained a few friends 
delightfully on Thursday. March 14th, at her 
home at Fort Norfolk, in honor of her guest, 
Miss Katherine Pierce, of Sharpsville, Pa. 
There were two tables of six-hand euchre and 
the ladies’ prize was won by Miss Katherine 
Newbill, while Dr. R. U. Burgess was suc- 
cessful among the gentlemen. Miss Mertz’s 
guests were: Miss Pierce; Miss Constance 
Evens, of Richmond, Va.; Miss Esther Moon, 
of Charlottesville, Va.; Miss Katherine New- 
bill, Miss Cornelia McBlair, Mr. W. W. Old, 
Jr., Dr. Burgess, Dr. Robert L. Payne, Jr., 
Paymaster Walter D. Sharp and Ensigns Sta- 
ton and Starke. 

Mrs. R. S. Douglas, wife of Lieutenant R. S. 
Douglas, U. S. N., Executive Officer of the 
U. S. S. Cleveland, entertained informally at 
bridge whist on Wednesday morning at her 
home in Fairfax Avenue. There were two ta- 
bles, and the prize, a cup and saucer, was won 
by Mrs. W. M. Wheeler, who was the guest of 
honor. Mrs. Douglas’ guests were: Mrs. 
Wheeler, Mrs. John Newton, Mrs. Charles 
Webster, Mrs. Lawrence Adams, Mrs. James 
Mann, Misses Alice Old and Bessie Merritt. 

Ensign Adolph Station entertained delight- 
fully at dinner on board the U. S. S. Cleveland 
on Monday evening, in honor of Miss Cor- 
nelia McBlair. f 
those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Milton C. 
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Covers were laid for eight and° 
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Elliott, Miss McBlair, Mr. Preston Cotton, 
Lieutenant Gorme, Paymaster Daly and Mr. 
Atkins. 

Rear-Admiral and Mrs. Robert Berry en- 
tertained charmingly at dinuer on Thursday 
evening at their residence at the Yard. Cov- 
ers were laid for eight and the guests were: 
Paymaster and Mrs. Stackhouse, Miss Greg- 
ory, Mr. and Mrs. Brady and Rear Admiral 
Asa Walker. 

One of the most enjoyable functions of the 
season was the dance given on board the U. S. S. 
Minnesota by the officers of that vessel, on Friday 
evening, April 11th. The ship’s band fur- 
nished the music and the decorations of flags, 
bunting and electric lights were both effective 
and beautiful. The dance is said to have been 
one of the most elaborate and successful af- 
fairs of the kind that has taken place at this 
yard for a long time. About five hundred in- 
vitations were issued to include the society 
folk of Norfolk, Portsmouth and vicinity. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Frank T. Wa- 
trous, U. S. N., who, for the last eighteen 
months, has been Commissary Officer of the 
U. S. S. Franklin, has been detached and or- 
dered to “wait orders.” Mr. Watrous’ many 
friends regret his contemplated departure and 
hope he will again visit this station when he 
completes his coming cruise. Assistant Pay- 
master W. G. Neill, U. S. N., who is also well 
known in this section, has reported as the re- 
lief of Paymaster Watrous. 
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Jersey City, N. J. 

I recently prescribed The 
“Best” Tonic for a young 
lady who was very anaemic 
and run down, with the most 
gratifying results. 1 can, 
therefore, and do recom- 
mend it where the circum- 
stances permit me to do so. 

Leonard G. Stanley, M. D. 
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For the Anaemic 


Pale-faced individuals, listless and with no apparent 
ambition, have often enlisted your deepest sympathy. You 
may have been brought even closer to face with such 
a condition in your own family, or perhaps right now you 
are reading the symptoms of your own case, the cause of 
which you have been trying in vain to discover. Chances 
are it is anaemia, often brought on by worry or overwork. 
The blood has become impoverished and is not furnishing 
sufficient strength to the system. This happens frequently 
with young people, caused by too rapid growthor overstudy 
At this critical stage the the best reconstructive agent is 
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wasted tissues, restores the tired brain. It builds up the 
convalescent, refreshes the overworked, and is a boon to 
nursing mothers. 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 
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The “Best” Tonic 


The best and essential tonics are those supplied 
by nature namely, pure air, sunlight, pure water, 
and a diet sufficient in quantity and quality to 
maintain normal health. 

Unfortunately, most people regard diet as a 
mere gratification of taste and appetite, and not 
as a means for sustaining and increasing bodily 
vigor. - Instead of discriminating—of choosing 
strength-giving foods and rejecting those of lit- 
tle food value or those which overtax digestion, 
the majority follow the dictates of custom and 
predjudice, and as a consequence often fail in 
availing themselves of the greater strength of 
better foods. 

The choice of foods, of course, is always in- 
dividual, but certain general truths are ‘outlined 
by competent food chemists, which, if observed, 
would lessen disease by at least 95 per cent., and 
man would live more healthily, ending his days 
peacefully afd. naturally, without agony or by 
drugging. 

Because of indiscretion in diet and incorrect 
habits of living, including overwork and mental 
strain, the greater part of our present day popu- 
lation, sooner or later, find themselves seeking 
the advice of physicians to repair the damages 
wrought. 

As the importance of proper diet is coming to 
be generally recognized, so the up-to-date phv- 
sician readily conceives the important part it 
plays. . 

“What have you been eating?” almost invariably 
is hisxfirst question to a patient. He is wise in 
dietetics and-nursing. He knows that prescribing 
of right diet with the patient’s co-operation is the 
speediest road to health. 

But he knows also that nature often - needs 
assistance, and, having taken the first great step 
in regulating the patient’s diet and daily living, 
he next gives attention to the different groups 
of symptoms called dyspepsia, consumption, in- 
somnia, nervous debility and many others which 
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require special treatment. For these he must ere- 
scribe some medicinal tonic, preferably one that 
belongs to the food class, something in concen- 


trated, predigested form that is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach, easily assimilated and will act 


‘as an active aid in digesting other food and stim- 


ulate the organic functions. 

Probably no prescription a doctor can give so 
satisfactorily meets these all-round repair needs 
of the system as does the preparation put out by 
the Pabst Brewing Company under the name of 
“Pabst. Extract, The ‘Best’ Tonic.” 

“The Best Tonic” it truly is, as many doctors 
after years of practical experience will testify. 
It is a wholesome food medicine, not a beverage, 
and is made from only the choicest hops and se- 
lect barley malt by an exact scientific process. 

For ages these two ingredients—hops and malt 
—have been recognized for their high remedial 
value. The barley malt is not only a great pro- 
portion of the starch of the grain converted into 
sugar, but in itself is also a great solvent of 
starch foods—hence the great value of Pabst 
Extract in dyspepsia when taken moderately with 
meals. The changing of starch to sugar means 
just so much added strength to the body. 

Hops, in cases of anemic, scrofulas and ra- 
chitic persons, is of exceptional value, increasing 
as it does the heart action, action of the kidneys 
and surface circulation: at the same time cor- 
recting nervous irritability. They also benefit 
the stomach and induce sleep. 

A wine glass of Pabst Extract, The “Best” 
Tonic, taken at meals or before retiring, not only 
furnishes nourishment in pfedigested form, but 
acts as a tonic; giving you a desire for food, and 
furnishing your system the power to draw quick- 
er, better and greater energy from what you eat. 

The gentle soothing effect of the hops restores 
your nerves to their normal state, causing peaceful 
and refreshing’ sleep, strengthening the brain and 
giving new life tq%thetired mitscles. “To suntf,up 
in brief, Pabst Extract.is what the Pabst Brewing 
Company have well named. it; “The :Best Tottiic.” 
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MELACHRINO 


(M. MELACHRINO & CO., Cairo) 


High Life Egyptian Cigarettes 


M. Melachrino & Co. are purveyors and supply all the Courts, Embassies, 120 Clubs and 
360 Regimental Messes throughout Europe. 


By Appointment 
To H.R. H. The King of Portugal 
H.R. H. The Duke of Connaught 
. R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia 
&. The Governor of Bombay 
he R. H. Lord Kitchener 


the Hungarian Government 
The Khedivial Club 

The Khedivial Family 

The Italian Government 
The Austrian Govefnment ~-> ¥ 


Manufactured only of one extra fine 
quality in three sizes, 
I5c., 25c, and 30c. 


No. 8 West 29th Street 
NEW-YORK 
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Trade Mark ay Established 
Registered a half a century 


Lace Front Corsets 


We have just added to our stock two well tested models: 
which we believe represent the very best in corset making, viz,: 


“L’Irresistible” and ‘“‘Gossard” 


The principle of lacing in front we believe is the correct 
construction from the view points of health, comfort, graceful 
lines, and perfect fitting. 


These Corsets are carefully made on this principle; the 
materials are of the very best, and in every way they are high 
grade. ; 

Models may be had adapted for slender, medium and stout 
figures, 


Prices $5.00, $8.00, $12.00, $16.50 and $19.50 each. 


Thoroughly competent fitters are in attendante to explain 
the merits of these corsets and fit the model selected. 


We cordially invite inspection. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO. 
14 West 23d Street New York 


OFFICERS’ 
OFFICERS’ 
BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., = 


Aid-de-Camp to the Lientenant-General Lieut.-Col. James A. Moss, Ald-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 
nwpcitgndiatea 


or use of subalterns 


Capt. 24th Infantr 
Being a service manual consisting of a com- » 7 


pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—oftén by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as ‘it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N. Y. by 


ast BY 


The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. The Post Exchanges at 


West Point, N.Y., and Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is, 


Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature possessed (eS 
by no other book, 
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A Few New Shoes for the Coming Season 


No. 27. 


No. 26. 
A New Seamless 


In Bronze Kid $6.00 
ian Oxford 
nee Cate Patent Leather $5.00 


Black Casta or Suede 
$6.00 


in Dull Mat Kid 


In Tan Russian with 
golden brown suede 


quarter, $6 00 
In Patent Leather Patent Calf, with white 


ae ; quarter, $6.00 
Black Russia Calf a All Black Casta or Suede, $6.00 
All dull-mat Kid, $6.00 
The new London Smoke grey calf 
$6.00 
‘All Ideal Kid 
Black Casta with white dots, as cut 


Mail Orders aiven = ag @ Taylor awit 


Broadway and 2oth Street, Fifth Avenue and 19th Street NEW YORK 


Tan Russia Calf 
$7.00 





